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Songs of old will we sing, to conjure up the 
island dead. We will stretch between the cliffs the 
strings of an Atolian harp. When the wind passes 
through them, they shall resound with holy memo- 
ries of waving banners, of raging swords, of sacrifice 
and of triumph. As we sing of Italy sunk in the 
grave, and of her resurrection, lo! Garibaldi shall 
hear us. He rises from the surging depths of the 
earth-god’s watery bosom, and dreams in the far- 
flung chords of the harp as they echo across the sea. 
Look how his form towers high above the crags; 
about his head float the clouds, the ocean’s circling 
blue flows round his feet. 

Songs of old will we sing, to conjure up the 


Lion of the isle. 


N THE SUMMER of the year 1846 Cardinal Mastai ascended 

the throne of St. Peter, under the name of Pius IX. The 
stupid government of his predecessor, Gregory XVI, had made 
the people disposed to entertain high hopes of the future; and 
the result of this election had been awaited with peculiar ex- 
citement, because among the patriotic men who were at that 
time offering their counsel as to how the salvation of the name- 
less and divided land of the Apennines was to be achieved, 
there was one, Vicenzo Gioberti, who declared that the Pope 
of Rome, as the most ancient and popular prince in the penin- 
sula, was destined to gather the many little Italian states into 
his hands and give Italy a name. Of Giovanni Mastai-Ferretti 
little was known, save that he was amiable and well-meaning ; 
for the rest, the Jesuit and the patriot party alike hoped at 
first to gain control of his will. Among the latter was the Bar- 
nabite friar, Father Ugo Bassi, who hurried to Rome and 
received permission to preach in the Colosseum. But the Gre- 
gorian party, which was still dominant, advised the Holy Fa- 
ther that if he allowed the right of speech to an adherent of 
the Revolution, which Bassi was reputed to be, he should con- 
fine him to a stated theme, as — for example, the sweetness 
of poverty, or the miraculous power of the Holy Name of 
Mary. Ugo Bassi chose the sweetness of poverty. But the 
crowds which streamed to the Colosseum towards the hour of 
the Angelus somehow expected that under cover of this com- 
monplace title, they would hear something very different — 
something that was stirring in their hearts though they might 
not openly acknowledge it — thoughts on freedom, country, 
grandeur, and resurrection. 
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Bassi, who was a native of Bologna, was considered a re- 
markable orator even by those who did not share his opinions, 
since he could succeed in giving depth and amplitude to what- 
ever theme he treated, not only by the form and contents of his 
discourse, but by the fact that his very soul seemed palpably 
present in every word he uttered. He was more sparing of 
gesture than was usual among his countrymen, and at the be- 
ginning of his speeches it might be noticed how timidly, and 
even reluctantly, he would emerge from communion with his 
rich inner nature and talk to the people; but he gradually for- 
got his audience in the fantasies that crowded upon him, and al- 
lowed the inspiration of the moment to carry him away. While 
his congregation was assembling, he stood in the pulpit which 
Benedict XIV had caused to be set up for the protection of 
the pagan building, leaning his left arm upon the edge of it and 
gazing at two gay flowers such as spring up between the stones, 
which he had plucked on his way up. Round the circuit of the 
walls were stationed papal guards, stolidly watching the crowd 
as it streamed in; while at the same time the booming voice of 
Angelo Brunetti could be heard directing them to one side or 
the other as they entered, and enjoining upon those who were 
quarrelling over their places to be quiet, so that from time to 
time there was a lull in the roar and tumult. 

There was no man in Rome better known or more beloved 
at that time than Angelo Brunetti, the son of a well-to-do 
livery-stable keeper, who had carried on his father’s business 
and made a fortune by it. Healthy and robust, with a good 
and generous nature, a ready wit and a true heart, he had a 
wife as good as she was beautiful, and handsome children, and, 
since he possessed the respect and affection of all classes and 
had attained a certain richness of human existence, more by 
the grace of God and nature than by work, he was known as 
the King of Rome; while thanks to his generosity and general 
complaisance, there were few who could envy him. The people, 
to whom he himself belonged, were in the habit of obeying him, 
not so much because the accounts of his uncommon physical 
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strength inspired them with awe, as because they knew that 
to the best of his ability his conduct was dictated by honour- 
able intentions. His cast of countenance, with its thick lips, 
small nose, and great, lustrous, friendly eyes, like those of a 
simple animal, recalled that of the negro; it mirrored the force 
and joyousness of an exuberant nature, and at the same time, 
the dignity of an existence full of responsibility. He was almost 
always to be seen in the company of his eldest son, the sixteen- 
year-old Lorenzo, who differed from his father both in appear- 
ance and character; his figure was slender and supple, his 
dark eyes were deep-set, and though deep down he was am- 
bitious and haughty, vehement both in love and hate, his out- 
ward demeanour was austere and taciturn. Though they were 
often at odds, this in no way detracted from their mutual devo- 
tion as kinsmen. 

By the time everybody was seated, it seemed as though all 
Rome were crowded together within the walls of the ancient 
theatre: women of the people were there with children on their 
laps, some holding an infant to their swelling breast. There 
were ladies in gay dresses and with nodding feathers on their 
hats, among which stood out the flame-coloured or violet man- 
tles of ecclesiastics, who were assiduous in their attentions to 
the women, whispering with them behind their fans, but never 
losing sight of the notorious friar. 

The latter cast a glance over the assembly, smiled a greet- 
ing at Brunetti, whom he knew and who was now standing 
stiff as a sentinel at the foot of a buttress, and then began. He 
pictured Poverty as a pilgrim, with motherly hands bestowing 
gifts and caresses, while the wild creatures nestle against her 
and springs well up beneath her dusty feet, the confidant 
of earth and heaven and of the divinely created beings of the 
infant world. Next he showed the artificial existence of men 
among things inanimate, surrounded by a bewildering confu- 
sion of circumstances and banished from the deep rivers of par- 
adise, filled with the universal pain and rapture which intoxi- 
cate men with life. Then he told how God in his inscrutable 
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wisdom had implanted in mankind the appetite for wealth; 
how wealth was good, if used for a good purpose. But the 
quiet pilgrim whom he had described could not exist in the 
tumult of the market-place, and he who could not so far deny 
himself as to retire from the world must strive and wrestle 
with it. He said that every man should reverence in others the 
traces of their divine origin, and that life should not be re- 
garded as a race, in which the leading runner casts not a look 
behind at him who falls, while the onlookers extol the swiftest 
and forgot him who lies in the dust. Then he paused, and con- 
tinued more deliberately and in an altered tone: “Once I 
saw a ragged beggar-woman with mutilated limbs, like marble 
goddesses whom the Barbarians have shattered. She stretched 
out her hand in mute supplication, and since she was so 
glorious and so utterly forsaken, I knelt before her and gave 
her what I had, all the alms which pious charity had bestowed 
upon me; but her mournful eyes said: ‘ It is not enough.’ I gave 
her my soul, my flesh, and my blood; yet still her eyes said: 
‘It is not enough.’ Would that I might lead you — lead you all 
unto this beggar-woman, so that you might abandon to her all 
that you possess, until she had enough.” 

At first the eyes of the audience had been fixed with eager 
attention on this fearless man, for well they knew that he 
had nursed the plague-stricken in Sicily and that wherever he 
spoke, his pious words were instinct with the breath of liberty ; 
but presently they wandered away from him, absently scanning 
the stone arches which reared their massy, mellow bulk against 
the grey evening sky. But when he mentioned the beggar- 
woman they hastily turned back to him, for they all recognized 
by a subtle understanding that he spoke of Italy. People bent 
forward in hope, or listened with eager expectation ; their half- 
opened lips began almost unconsciously to whisper what he 
had not uttered, the name of the country for whose resurrection 
from servitude and degradation the creative and exalted spirits 
of the century were risking their lives. But the preacher left 
the image uncompleted, passing abruptly to the further de- 
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velopment of his theme, which he followed out smoothly to the 
end. But just as he had finished, and a few people had stood 
up, some in order to see the friar better, some to greet their 
friends, he advanced a few paces from the pulpit to a clear 
space in the arena, bent one knee to the ground, hesitated an 
instant, and then, raising his arms heavenward, cried in pas- 
sionate accents amid the thrilling silence: “ God bless Italy! ” 
As the beloved and momentous name rang out, the multitude 
were thunder-struck; then suddenly, in thousands, they fell 
upon their knees, and like living waters gushing from the 
softening ground when spring bestows upon the earth the 
blessing of its ancient spell, the prayer of the Revolution was 
greeted with a heartfelt sob. 

After a pause the crowd began to stir, and poured down 
the steep steps towards Ugo Bassi; his hands were seized and 
raised to burning lips, his name re-echoed from the gigantic 
walls, and those who were still standing above tore down 
bunches of wild mignonette and strands of the creeper luxuri- 
antly draping the walls, and flung them down upon him with 
shouts of joy. Brunetti succeeded in forcing his way through 
the crowd to the hero of the day, and as he stood close beside 
him, whispered into his ear, “ Among hundreds who adore 
you, reverend father, I see one who would gladly stab you to 
the heart with a dagger. So long as you are in Rome you must 
allow me to accompany you. However much they may muffle 
themselves in black cloaks, I have recognized several of those 
dainty eaters, who feel sick and get a stomach-ache if an 
Italian soup is on the bill of fare.” 

Ugo Bassi was unmoved by fear; when peril and adven- 
ture surged round him he felt himself to be in his element ; and 
though he considered himself a true monk, created for the 
monotonous service of cell and cloister, deep down he held his 
vocation dear because it enabled him to wander about like a 
knight-errant, free from the fetters of a profession, and de- 
pendent on the hazard of the day. He had a passionate, almost 
idolatrous love of life and all things living, and since, for this 
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very reason, he suffered from a sense of the transitoriness of 
all things to an extent transcending ordinary human feeling, he 
often relapsed from the most exuberant enjoyment of life into 
an equally passionate longing for death. The childlike attitude 
towards life, which led him to pursue no other end save that of 
living as intensely as possible, had even left its impress upon 
his outward appearance. He was forty-seven years old, but 
his eyes, set wide apart, and his dreamy glance, filled with an 
expectant and wondering sensibility, gave a childlike quality 
to his face, while his slender figure gave him a youthful ap- 
pearance when seen from a distance. But in moments of sorrow 
or weariness he seemed an old man. 

A fragrant rain was now falling softly and silently from 
the lowering clouds, and through the rain a merry, bustling 
crowd was surging to and fro on foot or driving in open car- 
riages. Brunetti conducted the friar, whom he had taken under 
his protection, to his house outside the Porta del Popolo, and 
partly in order to boast his entertainment of so noble a guest, 
partly to assist incidentally in propagating the right patriotic 
spirit, he would gladly have shown himself with him in the 
tavern which he kept open on the ground-floor, chiefly for his 
own employees. But when Bassi told him that he was tired 
and would rather spend the evening alone with the family, he 
gave up the idea. Like himself, Brunetti’s wife Lucrezia was 
descended from a family long resident in Rome. Her eyes, her 
eyebrows, and her thick hair were black, her features large 
and regular, and her bearing would have been imperious but 
for the warm atmosphere of motherly love which surrounded 
her, and the fullness of her stately figure, which lent her a cer- 
tain comfortable air. Besides Lorenzo, she had a twelve year 
old son named Luigi, who was her favourite, and a little girl 
of four, resembling her father both outwardly and in her con- 
fident, cheerful temperament, who possessed the art of turning 
aside unpleasantnesses by some droll fancy. Lucrezia ruled her 
house and children, as well as the poor who were dependent 
upon her, by love and justice, and was not displeased at being 
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called the Queen of Rome; but greatly as she rejoiced in her 
prosperity and the respect which she and her husband enjoyed, 
yet, like one accustomed to such things from childhood up- 
wards, she did not set too great store by them; and the pride 
which arched her beautiful eyebrows was chiefly due to the 
happy possession of a beloved husband and idolized children. 

She shared the views and aims of her husband with regard 
to the Church, for, while reverencing the Pope, she could not 
endure priests in general; and though assiduous in her at- 
tendance at church, she succeeded by her dignified bearing in 
keeping them at a distance, save when she was sure that they 
were upright men. As regards politics, clearly though she saw 
that evil conditions were rife in the Church, that the govern- 
ment was in a sad plight, and that everything must be radically 
changed, yet she took no interest in the other countries of the 
peninsula, either Naples, Piedmont, or Lombardy, considering 
it natural indeed that they, like all other states in the world, 
should look up to Rome as their supreme head, but not that 
the Romans should make common cause with them, and that 
too in ways of which the Holy Father disapproved. It chanced 
at times that she fell out with her husband over this matter, 
and more especially with Lorenzo, whose opinions were far 
more revolutionary than his father’s. On such occasions Bru- 
netti was apt to burst into noisy but short-lived fits of rage 
—as a child he had been nicknamed “ the little fireman” both 
on account of his brilliant red cheeks and his easily inflam- 
mable temper — but his wife’s natural dignity prevented her 
from expressing her feelings except with due moderation, nor 
did this cost her any extraordinary self-restraint. 

The men had hardly entered the living-room, when an 
altercation arose between Angelo Brunetti and Lorenzo, for 
the latter wanted to go out again, to visit a somewhat older 
friend named Locatelli, a worker in mosaic, who would have 
been acceptable to his parents for his personal qualities, had 
he not belonged to a society of the most murderous kind, for 
which reason Lorenzo had been forbidden to consort with him, 
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Shortly before this a letter from Locatelli to Lorenzo had been 
found, bearing on one corner the symbol of the society — 
namely, a little image of the Roman she-wolf with a dagger in 
her jaws, and this had led to a violent scene. Brunetti and his 
wife were particularly exasperated because Lorenzo made not 
the slightest attempt to disguise the fact that, in spite of their 
prohibition, he continued to frequent this man’s society. 
Brunetti now remonstrated with his son, adopting a 
threatening tone, as he had so often done before. He said that 
true as it might be that the priests were hypocrites, sluggards, 
and libertines who might all go to the devil and be welcome, no 
good would come of dabbling in conspiracy; a Roman must 
always respect the law, and when it was bad, he must work 
to have it replaced by something better, boldly and firmly, but 
in the full light of day. Murder was the weapon of slaves and 
priests, unworthy of free Romans; to kill an opponent in open 
fight or to strike down an evil-doer caught in the act, would 
be an honourable deed, but murder inspired by party hatred 
was a disgrace. Lorenzo stood doggedly before his father, and 
met his eyes steadily, moving not a muscle of his face, whether 
to smile or to show sign of anger, so that his bearing was ex- 
pressive rather of reverence than of defiance, and he answered 
briefly and to the point: It was only by violence that a bad 
government could be overthrown; priestly guile had claimed 
innumerable human victims; did reason and honour dictate 
that men should allow themselves to be shorn and slaughtered 
like sheep? Blood must flow, for out of blood grew life. How- 
ever, he would not join the society until he was of age; he was 
only visiting a friend who was worthy of his friendship. Lo- 
renzo’s attitude never failed to drive his father frantic; his 
round, determined face flamed as he waved his arms wildly, and 
roared, “ Get out! Go your way in your godless wickedness! 
But if I hear of your doing anything that stains my honour, 
mark my words, I will cut your throat as if you were a refrac- 
tory. calf!” “You are my father! ” said Lorenzo, with the 
same grave, modest expression, and a gentle inclination of his 
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head ; he then kissed his mother, who had been busying her- 
self in the kitchen, taking no apparent notice of the quarrel, 
bowed to the monk, and went away. The little golden-haired 
Luigi, who during the quarrel had been trying by covert signs 
to give both his father and brother to understand that the 
other did not mean any harm, now whispered to his father that 
he was sure Lorenzo would soon return; perhaps he would not 
even see Locatelli at all, but was only pretending to be visiting 
him for the sake of principle — which earned him a kiss on 
his innocent lips. Brunetti had already recovered his good 
spirits, wiped the sweat from his brow, and heartily invited 
Bassi, who had meanwhile taken a large sandy cat on his lap 
and was stroking it, to come to table, as supper was now ready. 
As the friar showed but small appetite for the generous fare, 
Brunetti remarked ruefully that he did not like guests who 
would not do justice to their food, to which Bassi replied with 
a laugh, “ Yet you call the priests pigs and gluttons when 
they do.” Brunetti pondered for a moment and then said: 
“That is so; the people one hates are never in the right. There 
is no arguing about it ; one can give no reason for it but hatred, 
and nothing more.” 

Conversation now turned on the new Pope and what 
might be expected of him in view of his previous record, 
whether he would yield to the general demand for reforms in 
the State, and what attitude he would assume towards Austria 
in the event of the revolt and secession of Lombardy. They 
were still at table when Lorenzo returned and, as though 
nothing had happened between them, sat down by his father, 
who put his arm round him affectionately and pressed him to 
eat. After discussing affairs in general for a little longer, a dis- 
cussion in which the mistress of the house also joined, Brunetti 
showed his guest to the room prepared for him on the story 
above. Ugo Bassi opened a window and leaned far out. It was 
now raining heavily, and through the darkness could be heard 
the tempestuous rustle of the elms and willows on the Monti 
Parioli, which were hidden from view; even the outlines of 
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the houses opposite could scarcely be distinguished. Half- 
seated on the window-sill, Bassi told his host that he would 
describe to him a dream which he had had some nights before, 
and which he could not help thinking about. Brunetti took up 
his position close beside him, and he proceeded to describe it 
as follows: 

“T found myself at the side of a noble woman, who lay 
prostrate in misery, as though sick or a prisoner, and I was 
aware that this was Italy. I felt the most poignant sympathy 
for this unhappy being, and yet, I know not why, I could do 
nothing to help her. Suddenly there broke from her sunken 
breast an agonizing cry of ‘ Who shall deliver me?’ which so 
wrought upon my feelings that, had she needed it, I would 
have given my blood for her to drink. I wanted to call out, so 
that others might come to her aid, but the spot where we were 
was a trackless, uncharted, boundless space, in which my words 
did not carry, but fell dead and toneless from my lips. After 
a pause she cried a second time, ‘ Who shall deliver me?’ and 
when she had cried this yet a third time, a voice replied, ‘I 
will.’ It was a voice that filled the desert space with radiance 
and sound, such a voice as God’s must have been when 
He said, ‘Let there be light!’ and there was light. My an- 
guish, the loneliness, and the face itself vanished, and there 
remained with me only a throbbing sense of fulfilment, with 
which I awoke.” Brunetti, who had listened more and more 
intently, bent over to his friend and asked in a whisper, 
“Whose voice was it? Was it the Holy Father’s? ” to which, 
after a moment’s silence, Ugo Bassi replied with decision, “ No, 
no, no! When he received me in audience a few days ago, I 
too trembled with expectation, in the hope that it would be his, 
but though his voice is pleasant and not unmusical, it cannot be 
compared with that other. The voice which I heard in my 
dream was like a golden arrow that strikes to the heart’s core, 
yet does not wound it —soft as a summer breeze, yet mighty 
as the clarion tones of some resounding march which sweeps 
away thousands to their death rejoicing; the Pope’s voice 
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perhaps sounds caressing to the ear, but it does not subdue 
the soul.” 

Brunetti who, like several other people of influence, had 
become convinced by various signs and rumours that the new 
Pope desired and was bound to be the saviour of Italy, shook 
his head dubiously, and warned the priest not to let himself 
be led astray by his fancy. Bassi smiled and made a soothing 
gesture with his hand; but on taking his leave, after thanking 
his host, he said, half in jest, half in earnest, “I am now going 
to Bologna and then to Ravenna; should I hear my dream- 
voice anywhere I would obey it, even if it bade me set fire to 
St. Peter’s or curse the Holy Father.” 


OME TIME after Pius IX had proclaimed the great amnesty, 

by which all political offenders lying in the prisons of the 
Papal States, or exiled in foreign lands, were given permission 
to return if they would promise in future to join in no enter- 
prise directed against the papal government, Angelo Brunetti 
addressed the people in the Piazza Navona, in order to prepare 
a public reception for the first of those amnestied, who were 
due to arrive in Rome on the following day. The spacious 
Piazza was full of people, among whom, besides pickpockets 
and loafers, were to be found many artisans and small shop- 
keepers, ladies and gentlemen of the upper classes, and stran- 
gers, not only because the object of the meeting stirred all 
hearts, but because it was considered the right thing to have 
seen and heard the well-known popular leader and King of 
Rome. He took up his position on the steps leading up to the 
church of Sant’ Agnese, so that he could be seen from every 
side, and spoke in a natural, though by no means artless 
fashion, with a musical, singing intonation, and strong, ex- 
pressive gestures which produced an extraordinarily powerful 
effect, more especially in important passages, which quite car- 
ried him away. “ My friends,” he said, “ be still, and listen 
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carefully to what you hear about you. What do you hear? The 
tinkle of the bells calling to prayer, the rattle of wagons and 
carts over the cobble-stones, the braying of donkeys, the 
clamour of fruit-sellers, water-carriers and newsboys crying 
their wares. Do you hear nothing else? I do. I hear in the 
distance a restless murmur as though a storm were approach- 
ing to rage round the walls of Rome, a sobbing, as though the 
earth were weeping under us, the beat of a march played by 
drums and trumpets, the stumbling of faltering steps on the 
vibrating stones: It is those who return! Rome, it is thy re- 
turning wanderers, Rome, it is thy children, who cast them- 
selves in the dust in adoration! Think of it! Feel it! Here 
were rose-gardens drooping over cooling walls; here purest 
water gushed from the mount of many fountains; here the 
foliage, densely pleached, cast its deep shade upon the holy 
ground; here St. Peter’s dome was enthroned in the firmament, 
with the sun on high; here those who met greeted each other 
in the melting tones of our glorious tongue; while they, like 
dead dogs cast into a ditch, rotted in prison cells or, in far 
lands beyond the mountains and the sea, suffered their exiled 
hearts to be trampled underfoot by those who went unheeding 
about their business. God! What a home-coming is this! Once 
these were the bravest and boldest and best, who staked their 
glorious lives for their country’s freedom; poor and sick and 
dying do they return.” 

He told over and extolled the names and exploits of those 
whose return they awaited, above all Giuseppe Galletti of 
Bologna, a brave, earnest man, whose life had been passed in 
fighting and suffering, alternating with periods of recuperation 
for fresh effort ; and Felice Scifoni, a Roman, who loved liberty 
in so undemonstrative a fashion that although he did not 
escape the persecution of the great, applause and admiration 
often passed him by. And he exhorted them all to deck their 
houses with garlands and hangings, and to show their gratitude 
and respect to the long-suffering exiles by themselves being 
present to celebrate their arrival. But, he concluded, homage 
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was none the less due to the Holy Father as the prime mover 
in this act of justice. Popes had occupied the See of Peter, who 
had revelled and robbed, crucified and cursed in the name of 
God, who had addressed as “ dear son” the barbarian who en- 
slaved and plundered his own children, and had thrown into 
prison the Roman who had tried to curb him. Like a true 
apostle of heaven, Pius IX had suffered those long buried to 
arise; he was loosing all chains, and liberty, once driven from 
house and home by the princes as a vagrant and an incendiary, 
was now crowned queen by the grace of God. 

On finishing his speech, Brunetti descended the steps from 
the church-door, held his curly head under the jet of the 
Fountain of the Four Rivers, and shook himself, blowing hard. 
Then he returned home, constantly saluting and being saluted 
on the way, and was received by his wife with mild reproaches ; 
for while all this had been happening he had been inquired 
for several times by persons who had regretted his absence. 
She was no longer entirely in agreement with the widening 
scope of her husband’s political activities, for one thing be- 
cause he was far less often at home, but mainly because he 
was beginning to spend money to an extent out of all propor- 
tion to his establishment, and that too not as before, in such 
a way that it benefited certain individuals, and one knew what 
had become of it; for now it trickled away in every direction 
for great general purposes, at the service not of persons but 
of ideas, which in her opinion had no need of money. It was 
a further vexation to Lucrezia that he had acquired the habit, 
when conferring a benefit upon anybody — whether an in- 
dividual, a corporation, or a society of representing himself as 
the Pope’s plenipotentiary ; and she tried to annoy him by the 
remark that he seemed to her like the slave of some rich patron, 
going about from house to house with his dole, and never fail- 
ing to repeat “ From my gracious master Pius IX,” as if it 
were not all due to his own goodwill and paid out of his own 
good money. 

Up to now she had thought of the Popes as a power divine 
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and inviolable, but she began to have doubts about the pres- 
ent one, since he seemed to require bolstering up by his sub- 
jects. “ But,” replied Brunetti to her taunts, “for the very 
reason that all I give and do in the name of the Holy Father 
is my own, I am not acting as his slave, but as his true ser- 
vitor.” Pius, he said, was a man with two hearts, one red, warm, 
and throbbing, the other sombre and indolent, and they had 
to take pains to win a party for the good one, since unhappily 
the evil one had its adherents too. He thought it better not to 
tell his wife that all he was doing —the festal preparations, 
the homage, his whole parade of adoring the Pope — did not 
arise from sentiment alone, but just as much from the calcula- 
tion that His Holiness must be attached to the national party 
by such chains of roses as these, and thus intoxicated and 
dazzled, drawn with them on their course. 

During Brunetti’s absence a letter had been delivered for 
him from Giuseppe Mastai, a brother of the Pope’s, who 
though a nobleman, lacked good breeding, and having grown 
up in a Jacobin atmosphere, hated the Church, championed 
the principle of liberty and equality for all men, and had been 
thrown into the Mamertine prison as a Carbonaro by the late 
Pope. He wrote that he refused to avail himself of his brother’s 
amnesty, but intended to dwell in an inaccessible mountain 
fastness as a fugitive and an enemy. He expressed his astonish- 
ment at all the fuss that was being made about the amnesty; 
did people not yet realize that his brother loved to distribute 
sweets among the children during his walks, so that they should 
cheer him and kiss his hands? Did not Brunetti know that 
when his brother received him in audience and conversed with 
him affectionately and sensibly, he would afterwards make 
fun of him? His brother was vain, cowardly, false, and sen- 
sual, and had this in common with women, that he would first 
sate himself with the blood of noble hearts, and then take 
refuge behind some devil and sit there trembling. 

Brunetti did not grasp the meaning of this last sentence, 
nor did he worry his head about it, but tried instead to put 
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the whole contents of the letter out of his mind. But he could 
not rid himself of an uncanny feeling. If the Pope’s character 
were as little to be relied upon as his own brother alleged, it 
might easily happen that the party of the San-Fedists, which 
wanted to remain wallowing in the old slough of unbridled 
priestly domination, might gain the upper hand, in which case 
he would penalize those who had been the instruments or 
prompters of his early liberality, and perhaps even get rid of 
them altogether; Brunetti knew of many examples of the 
cruelty of papal punishments and vengeance. As he paced un- 
easily up and down the room, a whole series of mental pictures 
passed through his head, at the close of which he saw his wife 
and children, indigent and outcast, begging from door to door, 
while he himself was unable to help them. He was suddenly 
overcome by a feeling of nausea and weakness, and threw open 
the window to let in the air; but he had to close it again at 
once, for the sunshine poured in like a flame. However, his 
grim apprehensions soon passed away: the inward sources of 
his cheerfulness lay too deep to be so easily choked; he tore 
the letter in pieces and laughed at himself for letting himself 
be influenced by the views of one man, hastily written per- 
haps in a moment of depression, and contradicted by so many 
others. He had often seen the Pope and occasionally spoken 
to him, and regarded him as a noble, warm-hearted man, which 
was surely a sufficient guarantee, though of course he had his 
weaknesses. At any rate they were bound to go forward now, 
if they were not to allow the moment to slip by when the 
destiny of Italy might take a turn for the better, and the reso- 
lution with which they acted would be the best security for 
success. With playful impetuosity he embraced his wife, who 
had been scrutinizing him with a curious eye, and drew her 
gently into the big bedroom, where their new-born baby, a 
little girl only a month old, was lying in the cradle. Kneeling 
down beside diminutive Maria, who was gravely rocking it, he 
gazed in wonder at the little creature in its swaddling clothes, 
who had been called Angela after himself, and pressed his lips 
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reverently to two little toes which had worked their way out 
of their wrappings, and peeped out like the rosy muzzles of two 
white mice. Not only did he feel for this child that abandon- 
ment of tenderness which he always experienced for the baby, 
but she seemed to him especially sacred as having been born 
at the moment when Pius IX proclaimed the amnesty, and he 
believed that she must necessarily develop with the same 
plenitude and grace as the new era which had dawned upon 
the earth during the earliest days of her life. 

It was known that the Pope was to celebrate vespers at the 
church of the Santissima Trinita de’ Monti, and Brunetti had 
accordingly chosen the Piazza di Spagna as the scene of the 
celebration which was to take place on the occasion of the re- 
turn of the political exiles. So that when Pius came out of the 
great door leading to the Scala which descends to the Piazza, 
on the way to his carriage, he saw a multitude at his feet, the 
hum of which broke at sight of him into a long, sustained shout 
of jubilation. He was seized with a slight dizziness, which 
forced him to take the arm of Cardinal Lambruschini, who was 
in attendance on him; but his feeling was as much of pleasure 
as of pain, and he yielded to it with a smile. At first he saw 
nothing but a great seething mass of colour, rising wave upon 
wave over the Scala, the houses and roofs, and all suffused 
with a tinge of ruddy gold, for the sun stood directly over the 
Piazza. Next he distinguished the horses pawing the ground 
impatiently before the carriages, in which were standing 
ladies and gentlemen dressed in the height of fashion; then 
waving handkerchiefs and hundreds of arms stretched out to 
him in an abandonment of enthusiasm. Both sides of the Scala 
were lined from top to bottom with women in the costume of 
the mountain regions, with baskets of roses on their heads, and 
as he looked benevolently at them he observed that his car- 
riage was waiting down below in the Piazza, instead of up in 
front of the church, so that he was bound as it were to go 
down among the people and accept their homage. The expres- 
sion of surprise and joy which appeared upon his face, and 
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which he purposely exaggerated, in order to please the admir- 
ing crowd, enchanted all who saw it, the more so because his 
face was naturally handsome and engaging, especially when 
it was beaming with goodwill. As he prepared to descend the 
steps, the women tipped up their baskets so that the roses 
poured out onto the Scala and the sunbathed stones were 
hidden beneath a profusion of flowers; simultaneously shouts 
broke forth of “ Evviva/ Long live our Father! Long live our 
King, the saviour of Italy! ” and the storm of applause seemed 
to swirl round him as though to sweep him away. His sensa- 
tion of dizziness became so great at this moment that he felt 
almost constrained to plunge into this surging ocean of sound, 
as though it would be a pleasure to do so. Tears streamed 
down his face, and as he raised his arms in benediction, he 
was scarcely conscious whether he did so with that precise 
blend of kindly cordiality and well-bred dignity with which 
he liked to appear before large assemblies. As he continued his 
descent his knees trembled under him so much that he thought 
it must be visible to everybody; yet in spite of this he im- 
patiently refused the arm of the cardinal, who now descended 
the steps behind him, and he walked down the rest of 
them alone. 

Beside the carriage stood Angelo Brunetti with laughing 
eyes, delighted that the celebration had gone off so well, and 
also because it gave him the opportunity of displaying his 
own happiness and glory before the eyes of the world. The 
sight of him gladdened the Pope’s heart, for he loved to see 
those whom he knew to be devoted to him looking healthy 
and strong, and while he had no appreciation of the straight- 
forward simplicity and kind-heartedness of this man of the 
people, who owing to a certain innate nobility, seldom em- 
ployed the cunning which was in him, yet these qualities in- 
spired in him a certain confidence, akin to that which one feels 
in the innocence of a child. He adroitly seized the opportunity 
of thanking Brunetti on the spot, as the representative of the 
Roman people, for this tribute, and offering him his hand to 
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kiss; then amid renewed and prolonged acclamations he en- 
tered the carriage, which could only make its way through 
the throng slowly. As soon as they had emerged from the 
crowd, Cardinal Lambruschini remarked, with a discreet smile, 
“Up in front of the church Your Holiness looked like Our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, when Satan took him up to the top of a 
high mountain and showed him all the kingdoms of the earth.” 
“ Roses have thorns,” answered Mastai quickly. “I could not 
have descended the steps barefoot.” But in spite of his good- 
humoured rejoinder, he could not entirely overcome his vexa- 
tion at the cardinal’s remark, and closing his eyes, leaned back 
in the carriage as if this great occasion had tired him. 

Brunetti took pains to make known to the general public 
the words which the Pope had uttered to him — namely, that 
at such a fateful moment he had need of true and fearless men, 
which he himself construed to mean that the Holy Father 
anticipated an outbreak of war; whether because foreign 
powers were going to oppose the league which he desired to 
form with the other Italian states, or because he contemplated 
extending the new liberty over the whole of Christendom. The 
Pope indeed could have had no idea of saying anything more 
to Brunetti than that he was a true and trustworthy man, and 
in any case, whatever he might have said, all he intended was 
that a report should go round which would please the people; 
but the words put into his mouth were quite in character, and 
he soon adopted them as his own, for he was fond of dreaming 
of exalted things and deeds of which he himself was the centre, 
and gave unbounded scope to his imagination, until the decisive 
moment arrived for action. 


MONG THE LAST to return from prison was Amedeo Desanto, 
a young man scarcely twenty years of age, who in 1844, at 
the time when the Bandiera brothers of Venice met with their 
death in the luckless attempt to stir up revolution in Naples, 
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had been taken prisoner together with his father by the Pope’s 
myrmidons and thrown into jail for the part which he had 
played in the insurrection. His grandfather had fallen in the 
revolution of 1831, in which his father had also taken part, 
but in spite of these family traditions, he was himself indif- 
ferent to politics and had in any case an immature and child- 
like disposition, his favourite pastime being to indulge in wild 
pranks with little children; it was nothing but love for his 
father, whom he idolized, which had induced him to take part 
in all the conspiracies and insurrections into which the latter 
threw himself body and soul. The sight of his boy pining away 
in prison prompted his father to devise a plan for escape, 
against which he was advised by most of his friends, though 
others approved and supported him. When it miscarried, 
Desanto was hanged as the author of it, while the other per- 
sons implicated had their sentences increased and made more 
severe. So long as he had known that his father was near at 
hand, Amedeo had made efforts to appear cheerful, but after 
his father’s death he sank into a state of dull dejection, so 
much so that he would scarcely touch his food, showed no 
emotion but homesickness, and seemed to have forgotten his 
father, mother, and friends. Those who shared his cell and 
looked after him suffered more from this unrelieved melan- 
choly than from their own chains, but they loved the boy and 
exerted themselves to distract his mind and induce him to eat. 
Their first thought when the amnesty was proclaimed was how 
happy Amedeo would be to see Rome again, if only to die 
there, for it seemed out of the question that he would ever 
recover his health. But when the news was repeated to him, 
instead of rejoicing, he puckered up his face as if to cry and 
clung in terror to the wall of his dungeon, from where, he 
said, they intended to drag him off to the gallows. It became 
evident that his reason was too shattered and clouded for 
him to grasp what was said to him. He had to be carried by 
force to the conveyance which was to bear him on his home- 
ward journey, and at last allowed them to do as they liked 
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with him, though continuing to weep softly. As they drew near 
the city, his fellow-citizens drew his attention to the surround- 
ing objects and exclaimed, carried away by excitement, “ Do 
you see those stone arches along the road we are travelling? 
Do you see the cypresses of the Aventine and the tower of 
the Capitol? Do you not see it? That is Rome! ” But he 
buried his face in his hands and whimpered, “ If only you had 
left me where I was! You are taking me to the gallows! ” and 
nothing could remove this dread idea from his mind. 

His father’s house stood near the Fontana delle Tartaru- 
ghe, but it was now occupied by other people; for on hearing 
of the death of his father, his mother had also killed herself, 
and all that was now left of the family was an old grandmother, 
now in her second childhood, to whom the new tenants allowed 
one room looking on to the terrace, in return for such small 
services as she was still able to render. When they brought her 
grandson to her, she nodded and laughed, and petted and 
stroked him, without grasping her relationship to him. But 
often, as she gazed at him, her expression would become grave; 
her face then resembled those of the age-old saints, full of a 
set rigidity of sorrow, which may still be seen half-effaced 
on the walls of underground churches, and people thought she 
was about to give utterance to some fearful revelation; but 
these moods were only momentary. They made up a bed for 
the dying boy on the terrace, where he could enjoy the morn- 
ing sun and the grateful freshness of the evening, and could 
look at Rome stretching away to the sea before his eyes; but 
his tortured soul was wrapped as it were in a death-like shroud, 
and paid no more heed to anything. As he lay dying on the 
third day after his return, the old woman sent for a priest who 
happened to be living in the lofty, roomy house, to give him 
the last sacraments and recite the prayers for the dying, but 
as soon as this melancholy old priest knew with whom he had 
to deal he refused, on the grounds that the dying boy was an 
unbeliever and an enemy of the Church, who ought to die in 
sin, as he had lived. Some of those who had been the boy’s 
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fellow-prisoners happened to be present, and took him sharply 
to task for daring to use such offensive terms, when the Holy 
Father himself had proclaimed the innocence of the political 
prisoners and set them at liberty; to which the priest an- 
swered malevolently that most of them were well known to 
have failed to give the requisite promise never to join in any 
enterprise directed against the papal government, or else did 
not intend to abide by it, in spite of which they had availed 
themselves of the Pope’s gracious pardon. A violent altercation 
arose, during which the boy died, though they did not notice 
this till, after a short time, they became aware that the death- 
rattle could no longer be heard. The priest, who had been 
standing near the top of the stairs, took advantage of this 
moment to make off; the men gave chase and the quarrel was 
continued in the street, becoming increasingly violent as more 
and more people joined in. The houses near by were occupied 
by petty officials employed in the papal administration, who 
were attached rather to the spirit of the priesthood than to 
the person of the new ruler. They took the priest’s part, going 
so far as to curse the amnesty as inspired by the devil. On 
the other hand, a number of swarthy little Jews came running 
up from the neighbouring ghetto, proclaiming aloud with shrill 
eloquence the inviolability and heavenly graciousness of the 
Holy Father, thus winning over others to the side of the priest, 
who would otherwise have turned against him, out of hatred 
and contempt for the recently emancipated Jews. The priest’s 
rage had gradually got the better of his timidity, and began 
to reveal itself in his venomous language; but in spite of this 
he was in serious danger of a thrashing, and even of being 
killed, when suddenly Angelo Brunetti appeared in the piazza, 
quelled the tumult by his mighty voice, and succeeded in ob- 
taining an explanation of what had happened. The Jews in 
particular, who knew how much they owed him for the many 
other occasions upon which he had successfully combated the 
hostility of the Romans toward them by his exhortations to 
unity, and his respect for the emancipation which they had 
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desired, surrounded him with eager acclamations which he 
tried with some impatience to wave aside. The combatants 
fell apart: some of them made off, some of them mopped the 
sweat from their brows and leaned up against the walls where 
there was some shade, while they listened to Brunetti as he 
began to tell them that every man must save his blood, 
strength, and wrath for the great struggle which was before 
them. They must give no quarter to the barbarians, the inhu- 
man tyrants, and their mercenaries; Pius, the Priest-King, 
would himself lead his people in the war of vengeance, and 
their revenge would be as terrible as the torments of their 
servitude had been. 

Having spoken in this wise, he went up to the top of the 
house to reassure the old woman, should this be necessary, 
about the funeral, for which he would himself make arrange- 
ments. He found her on her knees beside the boy’s bed, mut- 
tering prayers, but otherwise unmoved by what had happened, 
and apparently unable to take it in. The dead boy, whose body 
had been wasted to a skeleton by illness and privation, lay in 
such a position that it looked as though he had tried in his 
fright to creep under the sacks and pillows upon which he 
had been laid, as if into a grave, and even now Brunetti almost 
felt impelled to take him in his arms, and speak words of en- 
couragement and consolation. He thought of his own sons, 
erect, slender, and comely in their joyous youth, and then of 
the father who had seen his own beloved flesh and blood pining 
away in a dungeon and had been forced in the end to leave 
him all alone; but in spite of the pity he felt for such misery, 
the consciousness of his own fortune and rich existence thrilled 
in his every nerve. At his feet glowed the city, as though self- 
immolated in the flames of the setting sun, to rise again next 
morning out of the night, young and purified. For a few min- 
utes he feasted his eyes on the fiery show, then seeing that no 
more was to be done for the old woman, he ran quickly down 
the tall staircase to the street, where a knot of Jews were still 
standing, who made him a low and hasty obeisance as he 
hurried past. 
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Ho THE EARLY MONTHS of the year 1848 the tremors of 
impending revolution were stirring in the Roman States. 
On a certain evening in February a number of men were as- 
sembled in a public garden on the Aventine, where a troupe 
of strolling players was about to give a performance consist- 
ing of music and recitation, as not infrequently happened 
during the fine season. They had reckoned upon spring weather, 
but towards evening it became even gloomier than during the 
day, the sun shrank into a little yellow sphere like the moon, 
and the clouds, driven by the wind, raced across the sky like 
a herd of beasts across a dark heath. Most of those present 
in the garden had come not so much to see the theatre, as be- 
cause an inward unrest had driven them out into the open; for 
since first Sicily, and then Naples, had victoriously risen in 
revolt and extorted a liberal government from their tottering 
king, the conflagration had spread beyond the south; and 
from Apulia and Calabria, the Abruzzi and Tuscany, Modena 
and Venice, throughout the countries of Italy and Europe, 
stirring echoes were borne abroad of the shouts of liberty with 
her flaming torch and the collapse of ancient thrones. 

The public sat about in groups on the benches and chairs 
that were standing there, ordered bread, wine, coffee, or lemon- 
ade, and listened indifferently to the overture of an opera in 
vogue, played by a small band on a wooden platform; the thin 
music was scattered by the wind among the leafless plane trees 
which drooped their boughs over the tables, and drowned by 
the dull moaning of the cypresses in a deserted garden across 
the road, till nobody paid any more heed to it. Many, find- 
ing the wind too cold, rose from their places, and walked up and 
down the spacious garden talking animatedly; others looked 
at the view or idly guessed at the direction of the wind from 
the drift of the clouds or the smoke of the chimneys. After a 
pause an actor stepped on to the stage, dressed in the tradi- 
tional rococo style as a young man of fashion, and began to 
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act a little piece in the form of a monologue; he was repre- 
sented as being in an awkward situation between two lady- 
loves, one a countess and the other her waiting-maid, in which 
one of them surprises him at an assignation with the other, 
and he attempts to hoodwink them both by lying. Nobody 
was amused at the stale jokes, and when one of the audience 
remarked that he was not going to ruin his stomach by the 
funeral baked meats of the last century, many people began 
to hiss and whistle, till the actor was forced to retire from the 
stage in a hurry. Once more he tried his luck, this time with 
an ode of Metastasio, which was usually welcomed in Rome as 
a compliment to the Roman poet and received with applause ; 
but the audience continued to shout and laugh, and even gave 
the same reception to a singer with a fine voice who had al- 
ways met with a success in Rome. It was only after a long 
pause, during which the garden continued to fill with people 
and the crowd became more and more agitated, in spite of 
the fact that the sky was still clouding over, that the im- 
presario ventured to present yet another item: a man timidly 
appeared with a flute and at once started playing, in his 
anxiety lest they should not even let him get as far as the 
first note. 

As chance would have it, one of the audience happened 
to read on the program which was posted up the name of the 
performer and that of the song he was to play: he was a Si- 
cilian, and the song was a well-known aria from an opera 
called “ The Sicilian Vespers,” the subject of which was an 
episode of the Middle Ages, the conspiracy of the Sicilians 
against the domination of the French, and the hideous 
success with which it was carried out. Though the music 
was insignificant, this opera had become well-known and 
famous during the last year on account of its subject, es- 
pecially one aria, sung by one of the heroines, in which she 
announces her resolve not to save her lover who, as a French- 
man, is the enemy of her country, but to slay him at the insti- 
gation of the conspirators, and then die herself. Scarcely had 
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one of the audience noticed that the musician was playing this 
particular song, when the news passed from mouth to mouth 
and spread through the whole audience, many of whom al- 
ready knew the popular melody. Loud and prolonged applause 
at once broke out, even before the end of the air, drowning the 
feeble tones of the flute, and so startling the player that he 
hardly knew whether he was winning approbation or whether 
this was a novel means of silencing the performance. He was 
neither old nor young, neither handsome nor ugly, a harmless 
creature wrapped up in his modest art and in earning his daily 
bread, who had never bothered his head about politics, and 
had no idea of the fateful significance recently acquired by 
the sweet, lilting melody which he was performing. Still, he 
was clever enough to arrive at a fairly good notion of what it 
all meant from the demeanour of the public and their expres- 
sive exclamations, and behaved accordingly: he removed the 
instrument from his lips with a graceful gesture, and crossing 
his arms on his breast, acknowledged the applause by a slight 
inclination and a proud smile. When he tried to start the song 
again, he was carried away by the tumultuous sympathy of 
the crowd and played it with more of a swing, but once again 
the music was drowned, nearly everybody joining in, for 
by this time even those who had not known it before had 
picked up at least the melody, and were able to repeat it. 
One verse in particular was in harmony with the taste and 
need of the time, which ran as follows: 


Once the blood of the hated tyrants is shed, 
And the earth is sated and liberty won, 

My heart shall drink to your victory, friends, 
Then break — for behold, the feasting is done. 


This verse was repeated over and over again, regardless 
of the rising wind and the large raindrops which began to fall. 
Even the waiters, hurrying along the rows with aprons flap- 
ping to fetch in the plates and glasses before the approaching 
storm, mostly stood where they were and joined in or looked 
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on. The ladies had jumped on to the benches and chairs, with 
their scarfs and kerchiefs fluttering in the stormy gusts in 
homage to the little artist, as he tried in vain to make his 
wailing flute rise above the clamorous uproar that raged round 
him. Torn away from its dainty accompaniment — for, as was 
the wont of these old operas, the grimmest of words swayed 
to a merry, dancing melody — the song of revenge floated out 
over the garden walls and shook the old churches, sunk in neg- 
lect for centuries past, and standing lonely in the desolate 
gardens on the Aventine. 


N Marcu 22, the fifth day of the struggle between the 

people of Milan and Radetzky’s Croats, Pius [X was sit- 
ting in an apartment. of the Quirinal with Cardinals Lam- 
bruschini and Bernetti, listening to the account of these events 
given by Prince Corsini, a Roman senator. It was impossible, 
said Bernetti sharply and impatiently, that the Milanese should 
get the better of the Austrians; the fury of the people, sud- 
denly springing, as it were, out of ambush, might at first have 
thrown them into confusion; but had they but rallied, a 
thousand of these fully-armed soldiers must easily have dis- 
posed of a rabble of workmen and vagabonds. But, replied 
Prince Corsini, the people were led by a number of the Mil- 
anese nobility, many of whom had taken their place on the 
barricades side by side with butchers and masons; even the 
clergy were openly taking sides, for not only were the priests 
administering the sacrament to those going into battle, but 
they could be seen snatching the weapons from the hands of 
the dead, and themselves turning against the foe. Bernetti 
pursed his thin lips, and said with an angry flush, “ The clergy 
are what the Germans themselves have made them; such un- 
bridled opinions could not have arisen here.” “ Not as a rule,” 
rejoined Corsini, ‘“ but Father Ugo Bassi is a host in himself.” 
Cardinal Lambruschini now walked to the window, and when 
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the Pope asked him how things looked outside, he turned 
round and said with a smile, “ Almost as if the late-lamented 
Gregory still occupied the see of Peter instead of Your Holi- 
ness. Our Swiss have leisure and room to study the Horse- 
Tamers of Phidias.” Corsini explained that people were in the 
cafés and waiting for the fresh editions of the newspapers in 
their eagerness for news; they were talking in a whisper and 
holding their breath to hear as much as they could of the storm 
at Milan; and Pius added that he desired the noisy demon- 
strations with which the people were in the habit of greeting 
him to cease, not because they were an annoyance to him, but 
because they turned the people into idlers. “I have given in- 
structions to the police,” stated the Prince, “‘ to impress upon 
the people that they are to go about their ordinary work, and 
that all attempts to persecute Your Holiness with ovations 
will be regarded as a disorderly assembly punishable by law.” 
Cardinal Bernetti smiled significantly as he recalled the oc- 
casion upon which he had found Mastai weeping with disap- 
pointment and rage because the plaudits of the people had 
not been forthcoming on his appearance, but he at once 
assumed an unconcerned expression on seeing that Pius had 
guessed what he was thinking of, and was vexed. “‘ Our worthy 
Romans will be glad to be able to work again,’ remarked 
Lambruschini, “and will bless Your Holiness all the more 
zealously in their workshops.” 

Prince Corsini had just taken his leave, in order, as he 
said, to go in search of fresh news, when Antonelli entered, a 
tall, heavily-built man, with a dark olive complexion and a 
commanding expression due to a resolute and passionate will. 
He was by no means handsome, being indeed almost repul- 
sive, owing to the vulgar coarseness of his features, but the 
force of an indomitable and tireless vitality emanated from him 
which subjugated not only many women, but even the weaker 
and more indolent men. He had already established himself 
firmly in the Pope’s favour, thanks to the fact that he was 
the most hard-working and resolute of the cardinals, and 
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while the others were still disputing and deliberating, he al- 
ways achieved something. By this means he had made himself 
indispensable, like those servants in great houses who keep 
the machinery running properly and are therefore excused a 
certain arrogance of bearing and forgiven a multitude of sins. 
But what was particularly comforting to the Pope was that, 
since considerations of morality or honour did not exist for 
him, he was not troubled with scruples or prickings of con- 
science, and pursued his own advantage through thick and 
thin with a steadiness of aim which in the eyes of Pius had 
something heroic about it. When he saw that it was the Pope’s 
whim to have his own way about something, he yielded at the 
moment, but afterwards, as soon as Mastai’s resolution flagged, 
he caused matters to take the turn which he himself desired. 
His demeanour was always the same: not disrespectful, but 
concise and sharp, like a man who has not much time to lose; 
but from time to time he would cheer his master by some rough 
jest or slight mark of personal sympathy, by which he always 
gained the upper hand over him. 

He raised the Pope’s hand perfunctorily to his lips, and 
then reported that, according to a telegram just received, the 
. Austrians had evacuated Milan early in the day; and he took 
occasion to curse those infernal telegraph wires, which almost 
before a place caught fire, carried the sparks to the ends of 
the earth, and spread the conflagration far and wide. The 
cardinals started an animated discussion with regard to this 
startling development of affairs, but fell silent as the great bell 
of the Capitol began to toll, and immediately afterwards all 
the bells of Rome chimed in with a clash that assailed the firma- 
ment like the surge of a stormy sea. Who had given orders for 
this? exclaimed Antonelli angrily; but when the Pope raised 
his hand, saying, “ Let them be; I like it,” he added with 
ironical obsequiousness, “ Certainly ; even if it were my death- 
knell! ” and took his leave, paying no heed to Lambruschini’s 
remark: “It might easily become the death-knell of us all.” 
Mastai dismissed the rest of them too, and as soon as he was 
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alone, seated himself on an armchair by the open window, 
where he could not be seen from the outside, and listened. 

As his soul was borne upon the waves of music, scenes from 
the amazing struggle of the last few days passed before his 
mind’s eye: he saw the fair-haired Lombards bleeding, dying, 
and victorious with his name on their lips; in Milan and 
Venice, in Padua and Treviso, even in the mountains of Friuli, 
his name blazed like a sacred fire from altars and hill-tops; 
with no weapon but his name, old men, women, and children, 
despising death and certain of victory, rushed on the panoplied 
foe. A boundless tenderness welled up in his heart and swelled 
his breast with a soft emotion of exquisite pain. Meanwhile 
the piazza was waking to life, and as he sat sunk in dreams, 
he heard the sound of thronging footsteps, of trampling horses 
and rolling wheels; but he shrank from rising and appearing 
at the window. Cardinal Corboli Bussi, who now entered, was 
the man above all others whom he would most have wished 
to see, for he knew that the cardinal shared his feelings and 
would be ready with his admiration. The noble old man walked 
rapidly up to the Pope, knelt before him, and kissed his hand, 
without disguising the tears which were streaming from, his 
eyes. When he saw that Mastai’s features were also quivering 
with emotion, he exclaimed imploringly, “Let us not be 
ashamed at being overcome by our feelings! I am a servant 
of God, and you have become His representative upon earth; 
but by birth we are both children of Italy! ” He could not go 
on, but as soon as he had regained command of his feelings, he 
continued with marked emphasis, encouraged by the heartfelt 
enthusiasm on Mastai’s mild countenance, ‘“‘ Do not listen any 
longer to the voice of reason; only the heart, with its childlike 
unreason and wisdom, is in the right today. For the first time 
God is on the side of Italy; the events that have happened 
proclaim His will. Do not abandon Italy, do not abandon the 
dead, who die blissfully with your name on their lips! Do that 
which a good and unhappy people is expecting of you! ” The 
stir in the piazza now increased, and the usual salutations to 
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the Pope were mingled with loud shouts of ‘“‘ War! War! Down 
with Austria! ” At the same moment the cardinals, who had 
not left the palace, entered again. Lambruschini cast a glance 
of vexation at Corboli Bussi, and said, “ The police cannot 
control the crowd. The weeds ought to have been rooted out 
before they had run riot.” He looked round with a challenging 
glance, as if to ask whether anyone desired to take him to task 
for his arrogance; then seeing that nobody opposed him, he 
turned straight to the Pope and adjured him on no account to 
form an alliance against Austria; for he suspected that Cor- 
boli Bussi had already influenced him to the contrary. If he 
wanted to be Pope, said Lambruschini, he must tear out of his 
heart all idea of feeling or judging things like a man; did he 
want to be compared with those princes who carried on bloody 
squabbles with their neighbours out of greed and vanity, in 
order to increase their domains? Was it seemly for the Supreme 
Pontiff of Christendom to leap down into the arena among the 
gladiators? To take sides like a competitor in an earthly game 
of hazard? Where would the Church have been by now if the 
popes had insisted upon following the weak and crafty devices 
of their hearts? Alone in his room, unobserved by all, he might 
be a man, but before the world his watchword must be: “‘ Iam 
like God. Let him who worships me be blessed; let him who 
denies me be accursed.” Only two classes of men should exist 
for him: believers and unbelievers. “ In this case we are not 
dealing with Church business,” hastily retorted Carboli Bussi. 
“Tt is not for the Holy Father to speak, but the King of 
Rome! ” “ And what is Rome? ” replied Lambruschini sharply. 
“ Rome is the rock of Peter. What you call Italy is no more 
the concern of Rome than China or Siberia.” 

The Pope was versed in theological controversies, and loved 
to play the arbiter; but at this moment his heart was swelling 
too high to allow him to follow the cardinals’ disputes. An 
irresistible impulse drew him towards the balcony, from which 
he had often stretched out his arms to the people when they 
called for him. So far he had not definitely made up his mind 
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in favour of one course or the other; but the moment he ap- 
peared and was greeted by a shout of jubilation and homage, 
he cast aside all the doubts which had hitherto troubled him 
or which had been thrust upon him by others, and allowed him- 
self to be carried away by the wave of popular emotion. His 
voice rang out clearly in the sudden silence which fell as the 
shouting and the pealing of bells ceased, and he said, ‘“‘ The 
Lord has blessed Italy! Let us pray together for the dead, who 
have fallen fighting for the country. The peace of God be with 
you! ” Whereupon the crowd fell upon their knees, and the 
chorus of bells seemed to bear away his words into the infinite. 

When he returned into the room, he said in a firm tone 
that as soon as Charles Albert, the King of Sardinia, took up 
arms in defence of Lombardy, it was his intention to form an 
alliance with him and support the cause of Italy by armed 
force, should volunteers offer themselves. Corboli Bussi kissed 
his hand, while the others inclined their heads in silence. When 
Antonelli approached him and inquired confidentially with a 
grave face, “‘ Which palace does Your Holiness intend to vacate 
for the Savoyard, if Rome becomes the capital of Italy and he 
the King of Rome? ” he started, then smiled and shook a play- 
fully threatening finger at the cardinal. 

It seemed as though the Pope’s will, inspired by that of 
the people, was to win the day. Charles Albert had no sooner 
declared war upon Austria than a host of volunteers streamed 
to Rome, and equipped with the blessing of the Holy Father, 
eagerly left the city and took the field under the command of 
General Durando. 

The army remained encamped upon the frontier of the 
Papal States, and there were murmurings that this was done 
by the order of the Pope, who had consented to its departure 
in order to appease the excitement of the people by a show of 
concession, but had really no serious intention of becoming 
involved in war with Austria. Brunetti attempted to dispel this 
suspicion and sustain their confidence in the patriotic feelings 
of the Holy Father, but secretly he resented the fact that the 
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Pope did not put an end to all doubt by a clear expression of 
his purpose. Towards the end of April Ugo Bassi passed through 
Rome from the south on his way to Venice, which simultane- 
ously with Milan, and almost without bloodshed, had shaken 
off the domination of Austria — represented there by the mild 
rule of Count Zichy —and was ready to put up a valiant 
defence of its easily won freedom. At the request of Angelo 
Brunetti and Prince Canino Bonaparte, a democratic leader, 
he made another public address to the people before proceeding 
on his way, this time in front of the great church of Santa 
Maria Maggiore, in order to confirm them in their warlike 
intentions which a certain party was attempting to discourage. 

It was late evening, for he did not want to tarry more 
than a day in Rome; but the news that he was going to speak 
had spread rapidly, and an audience had collected, many of 
whom had stationed themselves on the great flight of steps at 
the feet of the friar. Pointing towards the south, he began as 
follows: “‘ Were we to climb those heights today, be it yonder, 
where the last remaining stones of Tusculum rise from the 
grass of a luxuriant Eden, or on the summit of the Volscian 
mountains, where bandits and outcasts now hide behind the 
walls raised by the giant races of old; or higher still, on the 
great mountain masses of Italy, on whose brow rest the heavens, 
we should find our Mistress, whose star is shining overhead. 
It shines through the black clouds, driven across it before the 
unresting storm, and her body does not falter as the red robe 
flutters round it like a spreading flag. She bears a viol on her 
arm, and plays for the dance with a bow which flashes in the 
night with a glitter of steel: —it is a sword! ” At these words 
the monk bent forward as if to listen, and the excited crowd 
followed his movement; a confused noise rose from the city, 
and snatches of music floated down from the walks of the 
Pincio. Then he continued: “ The notes drip like blood from 
the strings cleft by the sword, and the stones on which they 
fall and the bones lying buried beneath them catch fire. Who 
would not dance and die to this music? Woe to him who hears 
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not the call of the dance! Woe to him who fails to notice the 
blood-red torch which flames out from the mountains! 

“When the grey dawn appears, our Mistress shall bury 
the sword, perhaps in an empty tomb, in a crypt under the 
earth, perhaps beneath the cypresses and roses, or there where 
for mile upon mile grows naught but the grass of the waste 
lands, that there we may seek it and find it and set her free. 
There are orders honoured by men, and chains with which 
women are adorned, there are laurel-wreaths and relics for 
which humanity contends, and the Cross is holier than all 
these ; but all, all of these we are ready to leave, to seek for the 
sword. It is slim and slender and straight like a ray of the sun! 
It pierces the air, unapproachable as the dark cypress which 
shoots up from the earth. Like leaping lightning it flashes, 
quivers, and strikes home. Its purity mirrors the heavens, yet 
it thirsts for blood like a son avenging his father. Blessed be 
he who finds it, blessed be he who wields it and stabs the enemy 
to the heart! There is one who shall come; and as he passes 
over it, however deep it lie buried, it shall ring beneath his 
feet. Were he a robber from the mountains, or a beggar from 
the church doors, we are ready to adore him as the envoy of 
God. But he who shall fail to acknowledge him, or turn away 
from him, or try to wrest the sword from his hands, he shall 
be our enemy; and even though he should be our father, he 
shall be abandoned as a traitor, to contempt and persecution 
and revenge! ”’ 

By the time the monk had thus ended his speech, those 
who had been seated on the great flight of steps had risen to 
their feet and were gazing in tense expectation at his pallid 
face; for they thought they were meant to understand that 
these last words of his were addressed to the Holy Father, 
should he place obstacles in the way of the war with Austria ; 
they hesitated, irresolute before such new and terrible ideas, 
and longed for clearer and more decisive words. 

When he began to speak, Ugo Bassi had hardly known 
whither his speech would lead him, and he was aghast at the 
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impression produced by his words; the bell-towers and domes 
of the churches, the houses and the people rose up before him 
in the clear spring night like a picture full of mystery, and 
suddenly he felt as though he had infused life into it by some 
forbidden magic incantation whose unknown power would 
reveal itself next moment in some dread fashion. It occurred 
to him that if he so wished, he might now lead this throng to 
the Quirinal and by threats extort the Pope’s sanction for the 
war ; but he shrank from the thought that this possibility must 
needs be carried into effect if those whose eyes were fixed upon 
him so steadily were to guess that he was considering it. Pull- 
ing his cowl low down over his face, he hurried down the steps 
through the crowd, which fell back in astonishment before him, 
and reaching the city gates, he started out upon the road to 
Venice. 


N APRIL of the year 1848, some four weeks after Milan had 

thrown off the domination of Austria, the Pope, urged by the 
Jesuit party, and under the influence of Antonelli, issued an 
encyclical in which he withdrew from the war with Austria, 
stating as his reasons for so doing that it was essential to his 
character as God’s vicar to embrace all Christian states with 
an equal affection, whence it followed that he could not wage 
war against any of them; the troops had only been sent to the 
frontier of the Papal States for their protection. Even before 
this fateful document had become generally known, Angelo 
Brunetti, accompanied by a man who had plied many trades 
and was for the time being a hatter, entered the Porta del 
Popolo and walked across the great sun-flooded Piazza in the 
direction of the Pincio, engaged in serious conversation, during 
which, as was his wont, Brunetti spoke loudly and with anima- 
tion, while the other cautiously moderated his voice, and kept 
darting swift glances from side to side out of his pitch-black 
eyes. The subject of their talk was a conspiracy of the San- 
Fedists, or Gregorians, as the partisans of the previous regime 
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were called, of which Brunetti had long been in the track, and 
which the hatter, Malanni by name, claimed to have discovered 
during the previous night, so that the whole collection of them 
could be seized at once. There was a certain house in the Borgo 
which had for a long time been suspected of being the haunt 
of the conspirators, but so far all attempts had failed to estab- 
lish who were the men and women who went in and out of it 
till late at night, and what they did there. A relative of Malanni 
had now succeeded in lying hidden in the house till evening, 
and under some pretext or other, had made his way into a room 
where he must have found confirmation of these suspicions; 
he was, however, exposed as an intruder, but escaped with all 
speed and reached the street in safety, where he was stabbed 
to death with a dagger by an unknown hand. He had just 
enough strength and consciousness left to enable him to whis- 
per to a friend, who had been keeping watch near at hand and 
now passed Lurriedly by, that the house was indeed in the 
hands of the Gregorians, and that important papers dealing 
with their machinations against Pius IX and his adherents 
would certainly be found there; that he was glad to die for the 
good cause, and trusted to his friend to avenge him. 

The two men seated themselves under some shady trees 
on a stone bench overlooking the piazza, and the hatter said: 
“ There is no lack of people who would gladly sacrifice their 
lives if they could only set their heel on the neck of the black 
snake; for my kinsman who was murdered last night is not 
the only one who ought to be avenged. I know a head which I 
would give my hope of Paradise to have defenceless under my 
knife.” “Something has got to be done,” said Brunetti slowly, 
“ but in such a way that it may be for the good of the common 
cause. If we were to organise a general massacre of the Blacks, 
even though we succeeded in proving that they were arrant 
traitors, spies, and scoundrels, which they undoubtedly are, no 
further reconciliation would be possible, and there would be 
war between Rome and Rome, instead of between Rome and 


the Barbarians.” 
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While they were talking, they were approached by Prince 
Canino Bonaparte, a tall, portly figure with a haughty carriage 
of the head, who acknowledged himself openly and before all 
men to be a friend of Italy and freedom. The more offensive 
it was to the authorities the less backward he was in expressing 
his opinion, partly out of a love of contradiction and partly 
out of a sort of fearlessness due to his conviction that it was 
impossible that anybody would attack him. The well-known 
features of his adventurous race were easily to be recognized 
in his countenance, which would have been handsome, had he 
not been in the habit of screwing it up into grimaces, especially 
while speaking. He had, moreover, a love of the bizarre, as he 
betrayed in his extraordinarily affected gait, which he took a 
joy in exaggerating, even if it was not entirely assumed. He 
was characterized by unusual intellectual power and ability 
and his scientific researches had made his name honoured 
among scholars throughout Europe; yet he treated all subjects 
rather by the analytical processes of reason than by any deeper 
insight into the inner laws of life, and was in consequence al- 
ways ready with a decisive judgment, without recognizing that 
in what is right there may be an element of wrongness, and, on 
the other hand, that there may be some truth in error. He asso- 
ciated with the humblest people as with his equals, but he 
lacked the appropriate address and tone, so that he was inti- 
mate with nobody, though the party in general was proud to 
reckon this famous, distinguished man among its numbers, and 
many took a delight in the eccentricity of his nature. His only 
son, who was handsome, refined, and effeminate, was a partisan 
of the priests, and it was a habit of the father’s to say that all 
the good there was in himself had passed his son by — namely, 
his intelligence, while the latter had inherited what was bad in 
him — namely, a cold heart and ardent senses. He could not 
bear the society of unintelligent people, he said, and for this 
reason he could not associate with his son; and as a matter 
of fact, they were never seen together, nor were they to be met 
in the same houses. Though he himself alleged that he was 
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sensual and enjoyed paying attentions to pretty women, no love 
affairs could be ascribed to him, whether because he hid them 
successfully, or as he sometimes hinted, because he was begin- 
ning to prefer the pleasures of the table as more gratifying. 

On catching sight of Brunetti, he laid his hand on his 
shoulder with a pleased expression and said that he had sought 
him in vain at his house, but had accompanied his wife, the 
beautiful Lucrezia, on her way to church to pray for her son 
who had gone out to fight with the volunteers, and that his 
intention had been to rest in the shade of the Pincio; as he said 
this he pushed the hatter, whom he also knew, a little aside, 
and sat down beside the two men. “ You are sitting here very 
modestly,” he went on, “and do not know that today the 
supreme day has dawned for Rome, Italy, and the world — if 
indeed Rome can still be called the capital of the world — and 
it is to tell you this, Brunetti, that I have come to you: the rule 
of the Popes is at an end; Rome is becoming a republic.” And 
he related how the Pope had issued an encyclical, which was 
to be read out in every part of the city, to the effect that Aus- 
trians, Bohemians, and Croats, with all the rest of the bar- 
barians, including Radetzky and the Emperor — water on the 
brain and all — were his dear children and might trustfully 
repose upon his Christian bosom; never would he take up arms 
against them; the advance of the Roman troops was merely 
a regrettable error and act of insubordination, which would be 
duly punished; moreover, he was going to forbid the use of 
the word “ Italy,” since it was proved that it was not to be 
found in good dictionaries and was a strained neologism with 
an unseemly suggestion, which placed difficulties in the way 
of an understanding with foreign countries. 

The hatter’s eyes flashed with fierce triumph, while Bru- 
netti turned such a furious look on the prince that the latter 
said with a laugh, “ I know that the bringer of evil tidings is 
never welcome. When you have done punishing me for report- 
ing the bad news to you, I hope you will also turn your wrath 
against those who deserve it,” “ It is not possible! ”’ exclaimed 
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Brunetti. “There must be some mistake or treachery or else 
there is a misunderstanding! ” and he stood over the prince 
as though to implore or compel him to unsay his words. The 
latter advised him to run to the Piazza di Venezia, where the 
encyclical was posted up, whereupon Brunetti leapt down, with- 
out a word, from the rising ground where they were sitting and 
strode off hastily into the city. 

He had hardly left them when Bonaparte turned to the 
hatter with a characteristic speech. “ Well,” he said, “so your 
turn to rule is coming round. Now we shall have admirable, 
salutary laws. We shall see everybody with fine, new, expensive 
hats! Nobody will be allowed to go out on Sunday in a hat he 
has worn more than once. The very beggar holding out his cap 
for alms will not be allowed to use a shabby one for the pur- 
pose. It will become the height of fashion to go to bed in one’s 
hat, and everybody will be bound to take a new hat with him 
into the grave, in order to present himself before God with 
propriety.” He accompanied his speech with grotesque gestures 
and an exaggerated play of feature, so that Malanni soon began 
to feel uncomfortable and kept wondering what the prince 
really meant. The latter remained sitting on the bench a little 
while longer with a contented smile, and then when he felt that 
Brunetti had had time to return home, went off to his house, 
where he found him alone in a little workroom opening on to 
the courtyard, and only known to a few of his friends. It was 
a sunless room, cold even in summer-time, containing nothing 
but a table, a couple of chairs, and a bed, and Brunetti had 
retired there so as not to be disturbed. He was sitting at the 
table with his head in his hands, bewildered by this unfortu- 
nate event of which he kept reminding himself without think- 
ing what it meant; and he only cast a hasty, indifferent glance 
at Bonaparte as he entered. The prince sat down by him and 
said, “ My friend, if you mean to be King of Rome, no sniv- 
elling; but collect your ideas and your subjects, and let the 
brutes found the kingdom of reason. I was not born to drive 
asses, or I would do it myself. If I had much to do with these 
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hatters, butchers, bakers, and candlestick-makers, God help 
me if I should not end by throwing bombs among them like the 
fat buffoon at Naples. It may be true that God dwells among 
the people, as our friend Mazzini says, but I suppose he is like 
the rest of the fine gentlemen, who live the whole year round 
in Paris and leave their empty houses in the care of a half- 
witted old servant or of the family ghost. They charge blindly, 
like a bull at a red rag, either at somebody whose grandfather 
did their grandfather out of some petty office, or at somebody 
who has been a little too attentive to their wife, or at somebody 
who laughed at their father hanging on the gallows. But their 
lust for blood must be made use of, and that without delay, 
for the revolution will be upon us before tomorrow dawns.” 

Without listening to him Brunetti slowly replied, “I have 
read it and yet I do not believe it. Those foxes of Jesuits must 
have over-reached him and got him into their toils, but perhaps 
it is not yet too late to save him. It might be worth while to 
try.” Instead of answering him, Canino heaved a sigh and 
began to muse aloud on the nature of mankind which, he said, 
would worship even a potato if it were told often enough that 
it was a holy thing. To think that grown men should make 
a fuss about an old priest because he was an actor drawing a 
higher salary than the rest! It was already obvious enough 
that kings were far from steady on their thrones, or their 
thrones upon the earth; and even the See of Peter must be 
subject to the laws of nature. ‘““ A man must be sure of his cause 
and have some courage,” said Brunetti dubiously, “ to let off 
his pistols, when he knows that thousands will follow his 
example.” 

“ Pull yourself together, man,” exclaimed Bonaparte im- 
patiently, “ and collect your wits, for panic has scattered them. 
Come out of this vile hole into the sun which is marking the 
hour when the temporal power of the Pope shall fall. Believe 
me, when Pius IX signed his name at the foot of that encyc- 
lical, he was signing a great abdication. Any man who is not 
blind must see now that a pope cannot be an Italian prince. 
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Centuries hence there may be an empire of universal peace 
formed of all the states on earth; then the good shepherds may 
be able to sit before their sheepfolds and watch their sheep 
grazing, but now there are still wolves about, and we need 
revolution! ” 

They were now interrupted by Pietro Sterbini, a little man 
with eager, wide-open eyes and hair standing on end, a doctor 
who had given up practising for some years past in order to 
devote himself entirely to public affairs; for not only was he 
a patriot and deeply in earnest, but he believed himself to be 
the man of the moment and destined for great things. But he 
would not venture upon any enterprise without Brunetti who 
had the mass of the people under his control, and he now came 
to fetch him; in his opinion the revolution was already like a 
loaded cannon trained upon its objective, and all the gunner 
had to do was to fire it off. He gave an enthusiastic account 
of all that he had seen and heard: how a Dominican on his 
way across the Forum had been stripped to the skin and had 
a clown’s costume thrown to him, which he had put on so as 
not to have to cross the open space stark naked; how the great 
closed doors of the palace of a family of the papal aristocracy, 
who had left Rome, had been set on fire, because traffic was 
obstructed by the closing of the way through it; and how 
mobs were assembling everywhere. People were exasperated to 
the highest degree, for the Pope’s encyclical had made it clear 
to them that either the Roman soldiers must remain in Venetia 
and Lombardy and fight on their own responsibility — in which 
case they would never be able to return home — or else come 
back at once and be put in prison at home; so that all those 
who had relatives in the army wanted to overthrow the govern- 
ment and set up one with Italian sympathies. 

Meanwhile Brunetti had gone forth in spirit to join in the 
tumult. He knew how to go about matters. He saw himself 
leaping on horseback, calling to battle, organizing, settling 
disputes, and issuing orders. He saw the axes at work hewing 
logs, the stones being torn down and rolled into place, and 
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flames pouring from the roofs, and heard the groans, the whis- 
tling, the yells, and shouts of joy; he saw the seething throng 
rushing after him, bearing him before the palace of the papal 
mountebank who had betrayed both him and everybody else: 
a sign from him and they would surge forward. Then the black- 
robed swarm of blood-sucking vermin would flee, and his 
beloved Rome would rise from among the ruins and blood, 
fair and strong and honoured of all men. He had sprung to his 
feet at the thought, his muscles were tense as he pictured to 
himself the grim struggle and unprecedented victory, and his 
eyes flashed with the joy of one who is staking his all upon a 
venture. 

The prince and Sterbini were observing his altered mood 
with satisfaction, and thinking how to turn it to good purpose, 
when Lucrezia entered, having meanwhile finished her prayers 
and heard in conversation with this friend and that all that 
had happened. Uneasy as she was about Lorenzo, owing to 
the Pope’s equivocal pronouncement on the war, at heart she 
was strong in the consciousness of the right, and considered 
that everything would be settled for the best if the troops were 
to return peacefully home from those foreign lands which she 
regarded in any case as no concern of theirs. Open indignation 
against the Pope seemed to her insolent and senseless and she 
had determined to do her utmost to prevent her husband from 
becoming involved in any such doings. Placing herself squarely 
in front of him, as though he were a child whom she had 
to protect, she turned to his visitors and said, her eyes flashing 
with angry contempt, “ So you think you can do away with the 
Pope! You may try for all I care, with your arms and blood 
and heart! But Angelo Brunetti’s heart shall not pay for your 
folly. Rome and the Pope are one, and Rome is eternal! ” As 
she spoke her words poured out faster and faster and her voice 
rose higher and higher, while the haughty curve of her nose 
seemed to grow more and more threatening. The prince had a 
horror of serious arguments with women, especially such 
women as he liked to jest with over a glass of wine, and made 
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despairing grimaces, while Sterbini tried in vain to stem the 
flood of fiery reproaches and statements, and refute them. 
Brunetti, whose joy in the rebellion had already subsided, 
pushed her aside firmly, though not roughly, told her to be 
silent, and said, “‘ Enough! Stop trying to provoke me, I will 
not do it. It is not that I am anxious for myself or mine, for 
you know that I would sacrifice myself and them for Italy if 
need were, though I would gladly spare my wife and children. 
The reason why I refuse to act is a different one. Just now, 
when I was out there in spirit in the thick of it, when I tasted 
smoke and blood, and longed for them from my very soul, I saw 
that it was beyond me. It may be that my conscience is not 
adequate to the greatness of the cause, for I know no other 
reason. So leave me free! ” 

Almost crying with rage, Sterbini angrily repeated that it 
only needed the firing of a single shot, the shedding of a single 
drop of blood, to set the revolution going; it must be astute 
calculation that caused the papal party to display such pa- 
tience; they were readier to make common cause with the 
people than let themselves be provoked into resorting to vio- 
lence. Meanwhile the propitious moment was going by. Bona- 
parte too wanted to make one more appeal to Brunetti by 
‘means of persuasion, but the latter raised his arm in mingled 
deprecation and menace, and ejaculated with a breaking voice: 
“Leave me alone! Be off! Did you not hear me say that I 
am too weak?” So that the prince instinctively shrank back, 
feeling that a blow might fall upon him. He cast a glance of 
mingled pity and vexation at the exasperated Brunetti who, as 
soon as his visitors had gone, stood gazing before him a little 
while longer, then went into his bedroom, fiung himself down 
on the bed, and fell asleep. He awoke shortly before sunrise 
and hurried into the city; it was lying ominously vast and still 
in the cold, grey light. Carts full of vegetables and poultry were 
rattling through the streets near the city gates, but otherwise 
the streets were empty, the doors and windows of the houses 
were shut; everything was as it had always been. 
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And now began that furtive revolution which went on, 
muttering and throbbing, the whole summer long, only to cul- 
minate in the late autumn in an assassin’s blow, by which Rossi 
fell — Rossi, the new minister, a haughty, inflexible old man 
who desired to rule both Pope and people at the same time. 


HE Society of the “Sons of the She-Wolf ” was already 

in existence before the accession of Pius IX and originally 
numbered some thirty members whose aim was the salvation 
of their country, which had no statesman at the helm fit to 
cope with those stormy times. As regards their members’ 
opinions, their demands were most exacting, for none but 
heroic characters were fit for the events which awaited them; 
but these were rare, and the slightest admixture of weak ele- 
ments would render vain all concerted action towards their 
conscious aim. They demanded in the first place Republican 
convictions and hatred of the Pope, clergy, and Church, and 
even of religion, and in this respect, as in all else, they barred 
anything savouring of that half-heartedness which deals in 
compromise, allows of exceptions, and leaves room for per- 
sonal feeling. In the second place they were to work for the 
unity of Italy, with Rome as her capital, and accordingly, 
fraternal sentiments were prescribed towards all the Italian 
states and their inhabitants, with the exception of traitors. All 
the members wore the red Phrygian cap at the meetings which 
took place in a great hall, and in the middle of the table round 
which they sat lay a dagger, to remind them that whosoever 
might infringe the rules of the society would be put to death. 

In consequence of their rigorous principles on the one 
hand, and of human fallibility on the other, a number of mem- 
bers had to be expelled one after another, till at last their 
number was reduced to five. One, for instance, had married 
his daughter to a papal official, another, a baker, had con- 
tinued in spite of three warnings to supply bread to a Trappist 
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monastery, another had allowed himself to be led away into tak- 
ing part in a celebration in honour of Pius IX, another had got 
drunk in company with a Franciscan, and yet another had gone 
over to the so-called Constitutional Party, which desired to 
preserve the papal government if reformed in accordance with 
the spirit of the age. 

The chief upholder of the unswerving virtue of the society 
was the president, Matteo Barba, known to the society as 
Quiritus, the owner of a small workshop for the manufacture 
of mosaic, a man of some forty-five years of age, with an ele- 
gant figure, black hair, small glittering eyes, and a good- 
humoured mouth, which in his otherwise gloomy and wrinkled 
face seemed to be smiling of its own accord. His whole person 
was constantly in motion, so that even when he was walking 
along the street by himself, he was often unable to restrain him- 
self from tossing his head from side to side and gesticulating. He 
surpassed them all in eloquence and firmness of conviction, 
and had gained a dominant position, upon which, however, he 
never insisted ; he alluded to himself as primus inter pares, and 
at meetings and in the dispatch of business assumed a courteous 
and modest demeanour, especially since it never occurred to 
anybody to call his dignity in question. 

The remaining members were two workmen from Barba’s 
manufactory, one of whom was Annibale Locatelli, Lorenzo 
Brunetti’s friend, besides an old Carbonaro known to the 
society under the name of Mucius Scaevola, who never laughed, 
drank a great deal, and raised objections to everything, and a 
coachman, known as Numa Pompilius, who had a pleasant 
exterior but a most bloodthirsty turn of mind. He never ceased 
to hope that the execution of the death sentence which had 
sometimes fallen upon members who had turned traitor might 
be entrusted to him. He knew himself to be peculiarly fitted 
for this purpose by reason of his extraordinary strength and 
skill, although he was fat; but Quiritus was in the habit of 
reserving this task for himself — under the pretext that the 
victim ought not to be murdered, but executed, and that it was 
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not everybody who knew how to do that; but in reality, be- 
cause he was fond of acting the scene to himself during his 
walks alone, at which times the movements of his face and 
arms were so instinct with passion as to excite the laughter of 
the passers-by. He also took pleasure in striking terror to the 
victim in the meantime by glaring at him in such a way as to 
give him a foretaste of what awaited him. Numa Pompilius 
had never ventured open insubordination to the president, and 
acquiesced without a word; but if the latter allowed too long 
an interval to elapse before executing judgment, it sometimes 
happened that Numa Pompilius was overcome with impatience, 
and disposed of the person in question swiftly and secretly, in 
his own fashion. Quiritus deliberately closed his eyes to these 
actions, for at heart all that really appealed to him was the 
pleasure of anticipation. 

When after the flight of the Pope, the report went round 
that Garibaldi was about to lead his Legion not to Venice but 
to Rome, the Sons of the She-Wolf called a meeting in order 
to decide upon their attitude towards him. The president, who 
felt a greater admiration for this famous military commander 
than seemed to him befitting the dignity of the society, pro- 
nounced a cautious address in which he reviewed Garibaldi’s 
services : recalling how he had won great victories in America, 
and made the name of Italy glorious throughout the whole 
earth; how he was a man of the people, simple, poor, unpreju- 
diced, and noble, and that Rome stood in need of a capable 
leader of proved sentiments; and how they would do well to 
direct their efforts towards causing the government to retain 
him and make use of his abilities. To which the old Carbonaro 
rejoined that valour was worthy of praise, but that it was not 
enough; that the Sons of the She-Wolf must above all take 
their stand upon unswerving principles, which Garibaldi did 
not possess. While in America, he had originally offered his 
services to Pius IX, that cowardly, hypocritical traitor to his 
country; he had next presented himself in person before the 
faithless Charles Albert of Savoy, that torturer dripping with 
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the blood of his subjects, and asked for a command in his 
army; he had then renounced his laudable intention of sup- 
porting heroic Sicily, in order to let himself be féted in Tuscany 
and have dealings with the incompetent and contemptibly 
lukewarm Guerazzi and Montanelli; he had next wanted to 
go to Venice, which had indeed shown a republican grandeur, 
but allowed too much influence to Daniele Manin, a simple- 
minded rather than honest man who lacked the lion’s strength 
of the Latin blood. And now that the heaviest of the work was 
done, and the old bat at the Vatican had fled with his brood, 
were they to set up a new idol, instead of acting for them- 
selves and depending upon themselves alone? 

Numa Pompilius took sides with Garibaldi, pointing out 
that he had several times alluded to a republic as the best form 
of government and in particular had always preserved a most 
admirable hostility to priests, not one of whom escaped him 
alive, and whom it was said that he often ran through, burned, 
or drowned with his own hands. Besides, the president added, 
it was anything but true that all the work had been done; 
those who were momentarily at the head of the state were 
entering into disgraceful negotiations with the Pope and would 
surreptitiously deliver Rome into his hands again if they were 
not replaced in time by a really popular and Italian govern- 
ment; for this, however, they needed a man who possessed 
prestige in the eyes of the soldiers and was not afraid of armed 
Europe. They were protected from the consequences of possible 
treachery on the part of Garibaldi by the avenging dagger, 
which descended like lightning straight upon the head of all 
traitors. 

The little man spoke with such fire and put on such an 
angry face, that the remaining four were either convinced, or 
did not venture to contradict him; whereupon jit was resolved 
that a suitable reception should first be prepared for Garibaldi, 
and that their further procedure should be dictated by the 
impression which he should make upon them. 
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HEN GARIBALDI, while on his way to Venice with his 

Legion, learned that the Pope had left the capital and 
placed himself under the protection of the King of Naples, 
where he refused even to receive the envoys of the parliament 
who were to have negotiated with him with a view to a recon- 
ciliation and his return, he at once turned back and took the 
most direct road to Rome, in order to offer his services to the 
disorganized State at this fateful moment. His first visit was 
not to the ministers, but to the Forum, which he had seen once 
as a young man but never again afterwards; he was accom- 
panied by the Genoese Luigi Montaldi, a brother-in-arms from 
his American days, and the blackamoor, Aghiar, both of whom 
had arrived in Italy with him. Montaldi was a few years 
younger than Garibaldi, slender, handsome, and strong, always 
active and gay, and therefore refreshing. He had been Gari- 
baldi’s companion in many dangers and desperate battles, and 
was as devoted to him as a brother, though they were not at 
one in all their views ; for had Genoa only been an independent 
republic, as in former times, Montaldi would not have troubled 
his head about Italy; and he followed Garibaldi more out of 
personal affection and love of fighting and adventure, than 
from any idea of playing a part in the destiny of the peninsula. 
Rome was unknown to him, and he allowed himself to be led 
by Garibaldi, who advanced in silence, without looking about 
him and apparently at random, through a maze of streets cut- 
ting one another at every angle, until they suddenly arrived 
at a venerable church overlooking the open space known as the 
Campo Vaccino, which was rendered almost inaccessible by 
the debris of centuries. Montaldi looked about him curiously, 
and recognizing on the right the sheer wall of the old Capitol, 
and on the left the indestructible walls of the Colosseum, he 
guessed where they were, and exclaiming, “The Roman 
Forum! ” hurried forward to set foot on this historic ground. 
He clambered over heaps of stones, laid his hand on fragments 
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of isolated columns, and tried to read a shattered inscription 
here and there, while Garibaldi sprang on to an elevated wall, 
which had originally formed part of the portico of a temple, 
and afterwards of a long disused church, and from which five 
gigantic pillars with a broken entablature still towered on high. 
From here he looked out towards the ruins on the Palatine 
opposite. It was a still, grey day, and the clouds with their 
almost imperceptible motion, looked like smoke still rising 
from the dread remains of the imperial palaces since the time 
of their fall in immemorial antiquity. As Montaldi looked 
round at his friend and saw him leaning against one of the lofty 
columns, with the blackamoor sitting not far away on the edge 
of the wall, he gave a start and gazed at him meditatively ; for 
Garibaldi stood there, not like a stranger wondering at the 
memorials of the past, but like one who has returned home and 
stands before the lofty ruins of his ancestral abode, and in 
whose breast mourning is overcome by the godlike conscious- 
ness that he is the heir to these fallen glories. He leaped on to 
the wall, ran up to Garibaldi, flung his arms round him, and 
kissed him, saying, “‘ Now I understand why it was that you 
suddenly threw over all your previous plans, to the annoyance 
of some of us, myself among them, and turned towards Rome; 
for it is here that you belong. How I should like to know what 
your thoughts were as you looked over at the Palatine just 
now.” “I was recalling the day, nearly twenty-three years 
ago,” Garibaldi replied, “ when I came here for the first time 
as a poor ship’s boy, and saw what I can see before me now. 
What little I had learned from my teachers I had for the most 
part forgotten, and knew no more of Rome than that it was 
the seat of the people which ruled the world, and of whom we 
who speak the Italian tongue are the descendants; as yet I 
had not grasped the idea of Italy. And yet I heard under the 
earth the beating of a buried heart, unnoticed by the Roman 
peasants who had tethered their cows to yonder posts and 
busied themselves with their cattle, or by the processions of 
mumbling priests who waddled round the church; and it 
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seemed to me that this was the heart of Italy, and that I was 
the man who was to set it free. Such a mighty love welled up 
in my heart that I was dizzy with ecstasy, and I swore that 
never, even unto my death, would I be untrue to that emotion 
which I could scarcely define. Many as are the years that I 
have spent in distant countries, the beating of the heart that 
lies buried here has been the clock by which I have told the 
hours.” “ Meanwhile,” said Montaldi, “lovers of Italy have 
sprung up all over the ground like mushrooms, and you will 
have as much trouble with rivals as with enemies whom at 
least one need treat with no consideration.” Garibaldi stared 
at him in amazement and said, “I do not want to possess it, 
but only to set it free. He who thinks as I do is my brother; 
all others are my foes; this is how I would have men share in 
my feelings, until Italy is one and free.” 

He was, however, at once forced to recognize that the sit- 
uation everywhere was more complex than in his heart; for 
instance, when he presented himself before the ministry and 
Parliament which had been at the head of the state since the 
flight of the Pope, he could not fail to notice that he was 
scarcely welcome to anybody, least of all to Count Terenzio 
Mamiani, whom Pius [X had in the end been compelled to 
accept as his minister. Mamiani was an eloquent little man, 
something of a poet and a philosopher, whose political views 
consisted in the desire to transform the priestly tyranny of 
the Roman domains into a constitutional, enlightened papal 
state, with a view to which he and his adherents aimed at 
bringing back the Pope to Rome, gradually transforming him 
into a ruler in accordance with modern ideas, and avoiding 
everything which might make the breach between him and his 
people irreparable. But they believed — and not without justi- 
fication — that nothing would infuriate Mastai more than for 
them to have any dealings with the rebel Garibaldi, who, after 
the King of Sardinia had made peace with Austria, continued 
to wage war on his own account, like a sovereign, and in whom 
the clergy inspired more antipathy than respect. Moreover, 
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they were in the habit of alluding to him as a common sailor 
and a pirate, for they knew that he had played an independent 
part in the savage party struggles of backward South American 
states, sometimes with ships that he had captured; in any case 
they had concluded from the unwavering devotion of the people 
to this almost unknown man that he must be a dangerous 
agitator leading them astray towards some generally subversive 
aim. It is true that when he appeared in Rome in person, his 
handsome face and the steady glance of his compelling eye did 
something to shake their prejudices, but on the other hand 
his fantastic costume appeared to confirm them, and still more 
so the Moor, who was considerably taller and bigger than 
Garibaldi and habitually followed him about with a stately 
carriage and unapproachable mien like some inexorable agent 
of his will. Montaldi took a delight in relating to those in whom 
the black man aroused misgivings that he was a cannibal and 
devoured priests, whom his master captured for him, for he 
preferred them to all other human flesh on account of their 
fat ; which, even if it did not meet with absolute belief, at least 
heightened the indefinable dread inspired by this magnificent 
savage. 

At the council Mamiani expressed the view that for cen- 
turies past Rome had tended towards two types of government 
— the domination either of the Pope or of the masses, of which 
the former was incomparably preferable; now that the Pope 
had gone, it was vacillating on the steep incline which led to 
the abyss. It was to be feared that it might fall into the hands 
of the undisciplined masses, should they be duped by some 
lucky leader, and it was accordingly necessary to remove from 
the city all incendiary elements from which inflammable minds 
might catch fire like tinder. But since it scarcely seemed ex- 
pedient to provoke the people at such a time by contemptuously 
dismissing their favourite leader, he declared it to be their best 
course to take Garibaldi into their pay, but to send him away 
on a mission to some place as remote as possible, where he 
would perhaps sink into oblivion, and at least be prevented 
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from taking any part in the internal development of Rome. 
And when he was actually confronted with this inconvenient 
person, he first proceeded to give a detailed sketch of the 
situation in general; how all the Catholic princes were vying 
with one another in offering their protection to the Holy Father, 
how even England was making a public statement repudiating 
Rome, how Cavaignac, who was then President of the French 
Republic, was threatening to escort the supreme head of the 
Church back to Rome by force of arms, and what a delicate 
undertaking it was to steer a state shaken by such inward up- 
heavals through all these dangers from abroad. 

When the speaker paused, Garibaldi observed that in his 
opinion the government’s one task in such a situation was to 
collect money and an efficient army, strong enough to deal with 
all these enemies. Mamiani dropped his eyes for a moment and 
then asked with a guarded smile under what title and with 
what object he had contemplated taking up the sword for 
Rome; to which Garibaldi replied that the best thing would 
be to entrust him with unlimited power, just as in times of 
extreme danger the Romans had appointed a dictator who, 
so soon as the safety of the state had been secured, had handed 
back his borrowed power to the government representing 
the people; nevertheless, he was ready to stake his life 
for Rome even as a common soldier. In his opinion Rome 
would never be strong in future under a Pope or a King, 
but only as a republic; but the most important thing 
seemed to him to be that Rome should be the free capital of 
Italy. 

This statement pleased the moderate party and was of use 
to them, for even the republicans, who had been in favour of 
Garibaldi, began in consequence of it to fear him as a man of 
reckless ambition, and acquiesced in his being removed and 
placed where he could do no harm. He was accordingly taken 
into the pay of the government, with his Legion, given the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel, and sent to Macerata, a little town 
situated high up in the mountains in the coastal region of the 
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Adriatic, where he was to remain in winter quarters for the 
time being. 

On the evening of his arrival the people assembled before 
the little inn where he was staying, in order to see him; be- 
sides a number of patriotic societies, Brunetti was present with 
his eldest son and Ugo Bassi who had recently returned from 
Venice with rather a serious wound. The narrow street was 
lighted by nothing but little oil-lamps, one of which had been 
set up beside the door of the inn, and it was impossible to 
distinguish Garibaldi’s features clearly when, in response to 
the wishes of his admirers, he stepped out on a little iron ve- 
randa on the first story; and yet a feeling came over the crowd 
below as if an eagle had settled there and spread his pinions 
above them like a shield. After several speakers had rung the 
changes on such themes as the mother-country, the passing of 
their servitude and their impending liberation, the blood al- 
ready shed and still to be shed, the barbarity of the Pope, and 
the heroic virtue of the sons of old Rome, all of which Gari- 
baldi had recently listened to in the same strain at Leghorn, 
Florence, and Bologna, he replied in the following terms: 
“ Romans, I am happy to be among you; and I thank you for 
your goodwill towards me. Your forefathers, who ruled the 
world, were chary of words, but lavish of action. Follow their 
example. Then shall our united forces bring freedom to Italy 
and raise from the dust Rome, the head of Italy. For this I 
am ready to live and die.” There was a burst of applause, which 
he acknowledged with a wave of his hand; after which he 
withdrew into the house. 

While the crowd was still surging in front of the window 
from which he had disappeared,-Ugo Bassi seized Brunetti, 
who was standing beside him, by the arm, and led him in 
silence through the neighbouring streets, smiling like one en- 
tranced. It was not till his companion asked him the meaning 
of it that he stopped and asked Brunetti whether he remem- 
bered the dream he had described to him a year ago. The voice 
which he had then heard was Garibaldi’s. Brunetti was sur- 
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prised and remarked meditatively: “He has indeed a noble 
voice, which seems, as it were, to shine forth in radiance from 
a sunlike soul.” “ What a fool and dreamer I was! ” went on 
Ugo Bassi. “I believed in God, and yet I vowed that I would 
follow a robber, a swindler, or a blood-stained beast if he spoke 
with the voice of my dream; instead of which it is Garibaldi, 
whose eyes and lips are eloquent with a melodious language 
like that of a tuneful instrument. For so it had to be.” 

“ But,” added Brunetti, “even if he had a voice that 
creaked like a rusty hinge or snarled like a watch-dog, I should 
still maintain that he is the man whom we need, and whom we 
must never abandon.” 

“ He is an instrument of God,” said the monk, “and I 
intend to be his.” 


ET DURING the few days which Garibaldi spent in Rome 

he was so overwhelmed with important business that Bassi 
did not succeed in making himself known to him personally, 
especially as those in the general’s entourage knew that he 
preferred to keep out of the way of priests, and therefore tried 
to keep Bassi away from him. 

From Macerata Garibaldi was sent to Rieti, a place on 
the borders of the Kingdom of Naples, with instructions to 
subdue the southern provinces that, as a result of the machina- 
tions of the Pope and the King of Naples, had risen in open 
insurrection against the government in Rome, which had been 
placed under the ban of the Holy Father. Under the influence 
of fanatical priests, whole villages had risen and as a threat to 
the patriots joined forces with the robber bands of the Abruzzi, 
who were delighted, under the blessing of the Pope and the 
king’s protection, to commit those very atrocities which had 
won them such evil repute and whose savage cruelty soon be- 
came the rule everywhere. Garibaldi’s campaign against these 
hordes met with rapid success, and his presence and name kept 
the south in comparative peace and submission. 
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One day, as darkness was already falling, Ugo Bassi ar- 
rived before Rieti, outside the walls of which he found a detach- 
ment of soldiers, some of whom were roasting meat at a fire, 
others furbishing up their weapons, and others again trying 
to warm themselves at the flames, for it was cold and wintry. 
When he approached some of them and asked for Garibaldi, 
they at once began to jeer at him and insult him; they had 
become accustomed in those parts to regard the priests as their 
malignant enemies, and very powerful ones at that, owing to 
their numbers, for the place was full of monasteries, and the 
bell-towers of numerous churches rose, mingled with cypresses, 
above the walls of Rieti like some enchanted forest; the sol- 
diers therefore felt justified in venting their brutality and 
hostility upon them all without distinction. One of them asked 
Bassi whether he had the evii eye, another whether he had a 
knife up his sleeve to assist his eyes, and several of them set 
to work to search him on the spot, handling him roughly, while 
of the rest some laughed and egged on their companions to do 
their work thoroughly. Had Ugo Bassi not been exhausted by 
journeying on foot for many days, he might have been able to 
reason with his tormentors and win them over by his gifts 
of eloquence, but as it was, he only tried to keep them at bay; 
yet even so, many of them liked his imperturbable demeanour, 
and since, in any case, not all of them approved of this incon- 
siderate treatment of a wanderer to whom no harm could be 
imputed, a squabble arose among the soldiers who, starting 
with a violent altercation, soon threatened to come to blows. 
At this moment appeared the officer commanding the detach- 
ment, Lieutenant Nino Bixio, a young man with a finely 
modelled head set upon a well-proportioned, unusually mus- 
cular body, at the sight of whom the combatants parted and 
began excusing themselves to him by explaining the origin of 
their quarrel. Scarcely had Bixio heard that it had arisen over 
a priest who had wanted to force his way to Garibaldi in order 
to spy on him, when he gave full vent to the rage with which 
his face was already flaming, and without listening to a word 
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from him or any soldier, ordered that the wretched man should 
be thrown among the bandits who had been taken prisoner, so 
that he might be among those like himself. Those under his 
command knew by experience that if a certain line appeared 
upon his brow and a certain quiver was heard in his voice, he 
must be obeyed without a word, or else the most terrible things 
were to be expected; so the soldier whom he had detailed for 
the purpose led away the priest who acquiesced with a shrug 
of his shoulders ; the soldier felt so sorry for him that he prom- 
ised to bring him food and drink and straw for his bed; he 
even set his mind at rest about the bandits by saying that they 
were chained hand and foot, so that he had nothing to fear 
from them. “ I am no more afraid of the robbers than I was of 
you,” said Ugo Bassi, with such a good-natured glance at the 
soldier that the man could not help smiling, and assured him 
with growing friendliness that Nino Bixio’s temper was like 
the weather in the dog-days, when a storm might gather in 
no time, with lightning and thunderbolts, yet next moment 
the heavens would be smiling again; and that Garibaldi was 
as just as the Lord Himself and would release him from his 
painful situation as soon as he heard of it. 

The bandits’ prison was a cellar in an old monastery which 
the Garibaldians were now using as a barracks, and at that 
time of year it was comfortably warm; so Ugo Bassi lay down 
on the bed of straw which the soldier had prepared for him, 
thankful to be able to rest. He did not like the company of 
the robbers, to be sure, but it was not in the least dangerous ; 
on the contrary they vied with one another in showing their 
respect for his habit by genuflections, clasped hands, and every 
manifestation of abject humility; for they had no doubt that 
he was to a certain extent on their side, and as a faithful adher- 
ent of the Pope’s had been captured and locked up with them 
by Garibaldi, whom they regarded as Antichrist. When he had 
recovered a little it occurred to him that he might take advan- 
tage of his position, and of the fact that he had associated a 
great deal with the humblest classes and knew how to handle 
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them, to appeal to their consciences. He first pointed out to 
them the shamefulness of their occupation and of all the mis- 
deeds in which he understood that they had been involved, and 
on their admitting this and acknowledging of their own accord 
that they were sinners worthy of hell, he went on to draw the 
conclusion that if the Pope were a holy man, he would not 
make use of such soldiers as his instruments, still less would 
he himself incite them to robbery and bloodshed. They quite 
agreed with this, and in this way he led up to the statement 
that the republicans were better Christians than Pius [X him- 
self and that Garibaldi was an envoy of God, who would set 
Italy free and make all men happy. 

The result of these admonitions was that early next morn- 
ing one of the robbers asked to be taken before Garibaldi, and 
informed him that an angel had appeared to him and his 
companions by night and revealed to them that he, Garibaldi, 
was the true Pope, and that Pius IX was a traitorous prince 
of hell; so that they were now prepared to serve him and assist 
him in shedding the blood of his adversaries, if he would over- 
look their previous misdeeds and set them free once more. 
The bandit was a swarthy, ugly, squat-looking man, dressed 
in a velvet coat, red ribbons, and gold earrings, and well 
washed ; he spoke rapidly and with emphasis, watching Gari- 
baldi cautiously out of his crafty little eyes. After a moment’s 
reflection Garibaldi replied, ‘‘ Nature has created you and your 
like with straight limbs, sharp eyes, and clear heads for work 
and for the protection of the weak; but you have become cor- 
rupted by sloth, thieving, and murder. I do not believe that 
your hearts can be so quickly converted from infamous to 
honourable deeds; but I will put you to the test. Only prove 
yourselves brave and obedient, and the past shall be wiped out 
and you will be able to call yourselves brave soldiers of the 
mother-country. But let one of you be caught in an act of 
insubordination to your leaders or in a theft — if it is only an 
egg or a penny stolen from a peasant-woman — and you shall 
die a shameful death on the gallows.” 
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Garibaldi next inquired about the angel to whom the 
bandittt ascribed their conversion, and on hearing that it was 
Ugo Bassi, who was known to him by reputation, he hastened 
to the courtyard of the monastery, where Bassi was waiting, 
having been released at daybreak by Nino Bixio. When they 
met in the cloister, Garibaldi said to him, “ You were not 
given a fine guest-chamber in my house, for you did not bring 
a good introduction ” —and he glanced at the monk’s habit. 
“Tt will soon be said of me, as it is written in the Holy Scrip- 
tures: ‘Lo! he has entertained an angel unawares.’” Ugo 
Bassi blushed and shook his head in deprecation of the homage 
implied in these words, and replied, “ My conduct was un- 
scriptural, for I have returned evil for evil, by making you a 
present of the bandits; but I did not set out with evil inten- 
tions, I only did it through excess of zeal and for a pastime and 
did not consider till too late that people would rather not let 
a trapped wolf free, even if he vows a hundred times over that 
he has become a lamb.” Garibaldi eagerly rejoined that he 
had acted rightly; he himself had grieved at being forced to 
treat these misguided men, who were after all Italians, like 
enemies and evil-doers ; if he only had as much time to improve 
them as a godless government had had to ruin them, something 
good might yet be done with them, for germs of good as well 
as of evil lay hidden in every man. If only there could be a 
war! In the armed idleness in which they were bound to pass 
their time at present, it was hard to turn these rogues into 
honest men. 

From this day onwards Ugo Bassi remained at Garibaldi’s 
side, and often made himself useful by acting as intermediary 
between the Legion and those inhabitants of the country-side 
who were ill-disposed to them. Although he almost always 
divined Garibaldi’s will, and carried it into effect if he could, 
he would not yield on the point of laying aside his monastic 
habit, as Garibaldi desired because it reminded him of the 
slothful, selfish, rigid life of the cloister, which he loathed, and 
because to his soldiers it was like a red rag to a bull and 
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prevented them from treating the brave priest with the honour 
that he desired. Bassi excused his point of view by explaining 
that as a boy he had been more inclined to the martial than the 
monastic life, but that a young girl, rich and of noble birth, 
whom he had loved and with whom he was on terms of tender 
intimacy had died while yet a child, and since then his disposi- 
tion had undergone an unhappy change. It was not the young 
girl whom he was unable to forget, nor death itself ; in all things 
of nature which he had observed, their transitory quality 
had struck him as something sweet and yet inconsolably sad, 
and he had felt bound to love them like little hunted wild things 
seeking shelter in his bosom from the guns of their pursuers. His 
heart had grown tender through this love and affliction, and life 
would have caused him bitter suffering, so that the monastic 
habit had been to him like his appointed province where he had 
been able to pass his days unmolested in the company of his 
solitary emotions, and if he were to cast it aside, he would feel 
as if he were exposing himself naked to the rays of the sun at 
high noon, 

He often talked about this to Garibaldi, who said that his 
sorrow was natural, but that it must be overcome; he must 
not strive like a stubborn child against divinely created nature 
which, inexhaustible in its developments, created out of beauti- 
ful things others more lovely still. Though the heart might 
never entirely recover, he who fought in the divine cause, which 
transcended his own existence, would feel his own pain less. 
And Ugo Bassi agreed that it was so, for he had found life for 
the first time since staking it for the cause of Italy. 

One day when Ugo Bassi woke up he found by his bedside, 
instead of his habit, a uniform consisting of a scarlet blouse 
and a Calabrian hat with black ostrich feathers, in all points 
resembling that of Garibaldi, who'that moment entered and 
offered them to him as a present ; he had worn them a few times 
himself, he said, in the hope that the costume which he might 
otherwise find repugnant might thereby be endeared to him. 
Having helped him to put it on, with his own hands he hung 
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round his neck the chain and cross that Bassi had always 
worn upon his breast, so that it might take the place of all 
weapons, and friend and foe alike might recognize him as one 
who had dedicated his life to God. The Legion greeted the 
soldier-priest with acclamation, and he soon began to take a 
pleasure in his new guise; moreover, the boyish impulses which 
had been checked in him’ seemed to spring to life again as he 
donned his uniform, for he began to take pleasure in all 
physical exercises, rode with style and spirit, and begged Gari- 
baldi for the wildest horses, so that the latter often warned 
him to be more prudent. Though Ugo Bassi was almost fifty 
years old, some seven years older than Garibaldi, the latter 
treated him like a younger man whose impressionable nature 
and sensitiveness to the influences of the moment it was a 
pleasure to witness; though the ardour with which he entered 
into others’ joys and sorrows suggested one about to say fare- 
well, who is ready to cast from him all that his arms still 
embrace. 


ome! Over thy ruined body brooded the sorrowing earth, 
Rana shed the shattered abundance of her loveliness into the 
eternal fires of sacrifice; now art thou risen from the grave, 
and dost raise on high thine imperishable head. Still is thy face 
darkened by the burden of thy long degradation and of its 
dreams all turned to stone; but the lights of thy soul gleam 
dawn-red from afar through the all-embracing heaven of thine 
eyes. Mistress! Mother! Thou dost awake! To all the people 
spring shall come again! 

On the ninth day of February in the year 1849 the deputies 
in the Constituent Assembly left the palace on the Monte 
Citorio and betook themselves to the Capitol, where, in accord- 
ance with the resolution of the national representative body, 
they publicly proclaimed Rome a republic and announced the 
abolition of the temporal power of the Pope. They elected a 
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supreme governing body of three, of whom one was Carlo 
Armellini, an old man who could remember the great French 
Revolution, and in spite of his family, who had wanted to make 
a priest of him, had grown up in the spirit of its strong and 
simple ideals; he was a Roman by birth and a competent 
jurist, suited both by this fact and by his wealth, culture, and 
conscious dignity to occupy a position at the head of a state. As 
a sign, however, that the Roman Republic accepted no limits, 
but intended to be the foundation-stone of a future Italy, the 
Assembly summoned Giuseppe Mazzini of Genoa, who had 
hastened back from exile and returned to Milan on the out- 
break of the Revolution, and on the fall of Milan had made 
his way to Florence in the hope — which he failed, however, 
to realize—of inducing Tuscany to form an alliance with 
Rome. 

When for the first time, at the side of President Galletti, 
he entered the hall in the Palazzo dei Conservatori in which 
the Assembly held its sessions, the deputies rose, and many 
of them beat their breasts with excitement; for they were 
nearly all young men who had drawn from his works their 
faith in the rebirth of Italy to unity and freedom, and now 
also honoured him in his maturity for not only teaching his 
ideas, but unflinchingly carrying them out in his life and seem- 
ing by the strength of his self-abnegating spirit to assume the 
leadership and responsibility for their striving youth. What 
they saw was a slenderly-built man, the distinction of whose 
appearance, together with the solitary look of concentration 
which shone from his brow, checked the first impulse of their 
enthusiastic sympathy ; but as soon as he began to speak, the 
childlike sweetness of his voice and smile made themselves 
felt and wooed back their shy emotion with still greater fer- 
vour. He began by saying: “ When I was a boy, in hours when 
I allowed myself to be happy, I used to dream that as an old 
man I should see Rome, which would then be the capital of a 
united Italy, and that the unbroken youth of that care-free 
age would salute me with the words: ‘Thou hast suffered in 
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our stead; rest now amid our peace!’ and then I should die 
with a smile on my lips; for children love blood and simple, 
crude colours. At that age I had scarcely an idea of what pain 
grief can give. I would not have believed that a man could 
endure year after year the death and apostasy of dear friends, 
loneliness, destitution, and home-sickness, the weakness of a 
tortured conscience, and the scorn of the world—and yet 
live. But all that I have suffered during almost twenty years 
of banishment vanishes like a single dew-drop when exposed 
to this sun! Not yet an old man, but still strong for the fight, 
I see Rome a republic of Italy and can call myself her citizen 
and one of her most dutiful servants. Nothing can take this 
moment from me; it exists and will exist so long as I live.” 
Might everybody, he continued, interpret the appearance of 
the Roman Republic in like fashion. It would have all Europe 
as its enemy; great as might be the tenacity and courage of 
its adherents, they could be no guarantee for its permanence; 
but in the eyes of history, it was enough that it should have 
existed. When an inventor devised a machine, and it was con- 
structed and set in motion, even though the next moment might 
destroy it, slaying the inventor and his secret with him, the 
very fact that they had existed would compel time in its revo- 
lutions to bring them back again. He did not tell them this, 
he said in conclusion, to discourage them, but in order to pre- 
vent whatever doubts might arise — and must necessarily do 
so — from doing any harm. He next reviewed all the resources 
and allies which they could count upon, and above all laid 
stress upon the power of right and the divine breath of neces- 
sity in history. 

When with many people, he had a way of speaking as 
if he did not want to force his opinion upon anybody, as if in- 
deed he dreaded, rather than desired, to convince them; but 
the fire of his determination glowed in his dark eyes, and this, 
together with the atmosphere of superior intelligence which 
surrounded him, was wont to bring entirely under his empire 
the young men who came in contact with him, whereas vanity 
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and weakness easily took offence at him, and those who held 
other opinions and those of mature and independent minds 
preferred to avoid him. 

As soon as he was rid of all those who wanted to greet him 
or speak with him or make his acquaintance, he declined all 
escort and quickly sought the more populous part of the city, 
in order to be alone and let the presence of Rome sink into his 
consciousness. His heart was filled with such emotions that he 
could have knelt down and kissed the very stones over which 
he walked; but as he passed along he merely touched the walls 
of the houses with a gentle hand. Suddenly he looked up from 
the confused tangle of streets and saw, looming high above the 
eternal walls and columns, the august and mighty dome of 
the Pantheon; he stopped, and drawing a deep breath, left the 
sun-warmed piazza and entered the temple of the gods. A 
couple of old beggars sat asleep or unconcerned upon the seats 
beside the wall, and he could relieve his overflowing heart 
without exposing himself to the unsympathetic curiosity of 
the indifferent. Kneeling before one of the altars, he offered 
up this prayer: “ Thou, Divine Consciousness, didst touch me 
with one of thy rays, and didst give me strength to adore thee 
and strive upwards out of the dust towards thee. To serve 
thee I strove with my rebellious blood, and offered up in sacri- 
fice to thee my love, my vengeance, my very dreams and 
thoughts of beauty, yea, I uprooted those late-blossoming 
flowers with which my breast would fain have bloomed, though 
its roses had long been trodden under foot, that I might receive 
no seed but thine. Omnipresent Light, thou dost lead on to 
the heights him who is stripped of all things, and dost show 
him on the shores the golden waves of thy ripe harvest. Let 
my thoughts be filled with thy truth, lead me nearer to thine 
unfailing way, beyond the stars that err and deceive.” 
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IKE sHIps at nightfall, when the gale sounds its horn and 

the waves course like eager hounds over the level hunting- 
ground, beat up against the wind towards the beacon light as 
it shines unmoved through the turbulence and points them 
towards the haven, even so the patriots hastened to Rome 
when Mazzini had become the head of the Republic, while in 
all the other lands of Italy hope alternately rose and fell. First 
among the knights-errant of Italy came Maurizio Quadrio 
and Niccola Fabrizi; in the year 1821 the former had shared 
in the fateful disillusionment of those who had wanted to place 
Charles Albert of Sardinia, the degenerate scion of princely 
arrogance and princely frivolity, on the throne of revolutionary 
Italy, and since then had bravely endured the misery of exile; 
he as a simple, true-hearted man, more mindful of his own 
duty than of that of others, who never boasted or complained, 
and as readily gave credit to others as he forgave those who 
gave none to him. Niccola Fabrizi had staked and lost all in 
company with Ciro Menotti, the noble victim of the over- 
weening tyrant Francis, and after many wanderings his mourn- 
ful eyes had gazed out from his exile in Malta towards the 
blue shores of Italy. He was a man who stood steadfast as a 
rock when the waves beat high, who refused to be led astray 
into rash sacrifices, however violently his blood might boil in 
his veins, but never shrank from spending himself to the utmost 
if it were necessary and advantageous to his country; taciturn 
and grave, slow to give his confidence, but, when once it was 
given, unfaltering in his trust; a born republican, for he stood 
in need of no man, either as an example, a support, or an 
object of admiration. Very different was the ill-starred Carlo 
Pisacane, son of the Duke of San Giovanni in Sicily, whose 
hot blood and restless passions led him by unsure, though not 
ignoble, ways to ruin. Educated for the army, he would have 
been sure of a distinguished career at home, but he was too 
proud to bow down before empty titles and hated the brutal 
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King, whose coarseness and ignorance were an abomination 
to his noble rank and his culture. His destiny was consummated 
when he fell in love with a woman married by her parents to a 
man whom she did not love; he snatched her from his rival 
and went off with her, sick with resentment against his home 
as much as with longing for her. For him Mazzini supplied 
the place of that protecting background which an honourable 
existence in his own country should have given him; but be- 
neath his outward show of confidence smouldered an obscure 
feeling of unrest, ambition, nostalgia, and unsatisfied longing. 
He was young, slender, and fair, with all the outward char- 
acteristics of a race which has lived from of old in easy cir- 
cumstances and the pleasures of a cultured existence, and still 
enjoyed its high position. 

Giuseppe Petroni of Bologna was a man of the people, 
and, like many Romagnoles, a conspirator and an irreconcilable 
rebel from childhood upwards. Nature had endowed him with 
a fine intellect but a deformed body; he had an ugly face, 
squinted, and had a humpback. Instead of making a grievance 
of this, he was accustomed to glory in his fate, in being thereby 
debarred from love, which, in any case, he said, caused its 
votaries more pain than pleasure, besides absorbing a quantity 
of activity and will-power which might have been used for the 
benefit of their downtrodden country. It was said indeed that 
he had more success with the women than he would admit, 
but he did not care about them and was even said to brush 
aside those who importuned him like so many flies; the fire 
of his intelligence, which burned more and more brightly the 
older he grew, was entirely at the service of the Italian Repub- 
lic as preached by Mazzini, and of the comrades ready to engage 
in the same work. He was an experienced and learned lawyer, 
and was attached to the Ministry of Justice. 

Aurelio Saffi, a young nobleman from Forli, was the good 
son of good parents, who had but one idea, namely, that his 
rank, education, and fortune made it his duty to render the 
most difficult services to his country, make the greatest sacri- 
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fices, and ask for the smallest recompense. He had grown up 
entirely under the influence of Mazzini, and from the moment 
he first saw him and spoke to him had given him his unreserved 
devotion. He offered him his friendship in the full conscious- 
ness that, in return for the gift of his whole heart, he could 
only receive that which hundreds might share with him — all 
those indeed who might desire it; though he lived more by the 
light of other people’s ideas than of his own, yet he had the 
dignified reserve of a man of refinement, which makes up for 
a certain lack of personality. 

There was one point in which most of Mazzini’s adherents 
differed from him: he wanted the new state not only to leave 
the Pope his rights as Father of all Christians and Supreme 
Head of the Church, but to vouch for them; and in general he 
did not want the fabric of the faith to be overthrown, but 
confirmed, though at the same time purified. He did not want 
this, like some others, on grounds of policy, in order to avoid 
incurring the enmity of the predominant powers by despising 
the most ancient traditions; for he refused to rely upon 
diplomacy which he regarded as prejudicial to conviction; 
but because he believed in God as the upholder of the universe, 
and did not flatter himself that he could devise better forms 
for the eternal mystery than humanity had built up for itself 
in the course of history. On the other hand, the Italians of the 
Papal States in particular, who had had the disorders of the 
pontifical government always before their eyes, could no longer 
recognize the ideal of the Church beneath the accumulated 
rubbish and decay of the ages, and could not understand why 
this man, with his penetrating intelligence, the conqueror of 
the modern age, who reminded the hungry people of the majesty 
of their work, refused to cast aside what was darkest and most 
cumbersome in the past. They were annoyed that he used the 
word “God” not only in a figurative sense, but regarded 
God as a living entity, bringing him into relation with condi- 
tions upon earth. But after a heated controversy Mazzini’s 
will prevailed, and the protection of the Pope as Supreme Head 
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of the Church was included among the fundamental laws of 
the Republican Constitution. 


HAT YEAR the month of March was sultry and wet. One 

evening when darkness had fallen early, Mazzini met at the 
Minerva Inn — where he was in the habit of taking his meals 
in company with friends — Luigi Miceli, a young Calabrian, 
who had come to Rome to claim the aid of the Republic for 
his native province, since it was flying its flag over the whole 
of Italy. His family, which had migrated from Tuscany to 
Neapolitan territory in the sixteenth century, as a result of 
the Reformation, had poured out the blood of its members 
lavishly for their new country; and a legacy of hatred for the 
Bourbon kings, courage and contempt for death was handed 
on from father to son. Five years before, Luigi had taken part 
in the unsuccessful rising whose end had been signalized by 
the fall of the brothers Bandiera, and since then his object had 
been to avenge their death. But when the most recent insurrec- 
tion, which had succeeded for a time, owing to the good fortune 
of Sicily and Naples, succumbed .before the King’s superior 
strength, he transferred his hopes to Rome, and, after narrowly 
escaping massacre, arrived in the liberated city as a fugitive 
in search of a refuge. In order that he might not beguile him- 
self with vain illusions, Mazzini gave him an insight into the 
position of the Republic: if she had only enough money and 
troops, what greater or more welcome enterprise could Rome 
undertake than the liberation of the South? But she had not 
enough for her own needs. The greater part of the State was in 
favour of the Pope, and the cities needed their inhabitants 
to defend the frontier and themselves. 

Petronio observed that it would have been better to stir up 
a conflagration in Calabria than to send troops to the King 
of Sardinia, who had enough and to spare of money and expe- 
rienced soldiers, who was not grateful for the aid of the Repub- 
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lic, which he despised, and who, in the event of his victory, 
would be quite likely to lead his veteran army against Rome 
in the name of the Pope. Mazzini replied that he was well 
aware that, with but few exceptions, the Romans had been 
opposed to his project of sending troops to the support of 
Charles Albert; but all the same he could not regret that he 
had carried his point. Few hearts had been so deeply and 
irrevocably wounded by the cruel weakness of the ill-starred 
King as his own; he could not feel any affection for him, and 
considered it possible that he had only resumed the war with 
Austria in order to deprive the Republics of Rome and Venice 
of the glory of having been the only states to champion the 
cause of Italy. But, however that might be, he had done it; 
he was fighting against Italy’s arch-enemy, and doing it in the 
teeth of half the population of his own country, which was 
his chief concern; Mazzini himself no longer regarded him 
from the personal point of view, but as an Italian state like 
Rome, and Rome must esteem him as it hoped to be esteemed 
by him. Such logic as this, exclaimed Gustavo Modena, the 
famous actor, might lead to the ruin of Rome. He who did 
not desire first and foremost to live and maintain his existence 
was not fit to live at all. He hated Austria, but he hated even 
more Charles Albert, the cold-blooded traitor, the envious 
weakling, the blood-sucking spectre. A victory for his perjured 
arm would be the curse of Italy. It was better that the number 
of their foes should increase than that Italy’s future should be 
bound up with this soulless king. ‘The bomb-thrower of 
Naples,” he said, “ sets the dogs on those who try to lay hands 
upon his crown — the instinctive expedient of panic-stricken 
kings —and will end by landing in hell through his own 
idiocy; but the Sardinian murders those whom he would 
cherish if only he could outshine them, since he cannot even 
equal them. He is too foul for Heaven and too squeamish for 
hell; if the earth ends by kicking him out, he will fall into 
nothing.” This speech was greeted with tumultuous applause. 
Gustavo Modena sprang to his feet, shouting, “ Let us drain 
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a bumper to his downfall!” Glasses clinked quickly and 
sharply, only Mazzini did not drink. Though he easily lost 
patience when talking to those who opposed his views, he none 
the less tried to be just in his judgments of men, and not to 
let himself be led astray by feelings of hatred or revenge. 
“Who knows,” he said disapprovingly, “ whether you are not 
wishing the King what he is himself seeking? A man who has 
a feeling for what is great and would like to achieve it, but is 
yet incapable of rising superior to what is base, is certainly 
rejected by God; but let him only discipline himself by self- 
sacrifice, and he lives down the curse which weighs upon him, 
and makes his name glorious and honourable.” 

“Yes, that is how things appear when reflected in your 
tragic soul,” said Modena. “ Believe me, I have studied kings, 
and, people say, impersonated them in a masterly way; so I 
know them better than you do. How is it, then, that I, an 
actor, can step on to the stage as the very prototype of a king? 
Because kings are actors! A mask is put on the face of a royal 
infant in his cradle, which grows up with him, and he becomes 
so accustomed to it that he no longer notices it — nor indeed 
do others. It settles on him, which is fortunate for him; for 
were he once to lay it aside in a moment of absent-mindedness, 
he would see that there was no human face left behind it, but 
mere emptiness. Soul and face have atrophied, because they 
have always been hidden behind the mask, and the fine senti- 
ments that are rattled off by his artificial lips become more and 
more high-sounding in proportion as he himself becomes more 
and more spectral, lest the sham should be unmasked. You, 
Pippo, who appear and disappear, elusive and invulnerable 
as a ghost, yet all alive as you are, nourish Italy with your 
life and blood — Italy, which that Frenchman called the land 
of the dead — you have nothing in common with kings, and 
ought not to have had any dealings or understanding with 
them! ” 

The others had joined in, and went on to talk slightingly 
of the King. Modena said with a laugh, “ Perhaps vengeance 
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has overtaken the damned fellow, and his spirit is crawling 
towards us out of the morass of his life, and poisoning our 
words! ” But when he saw that the conversation was displeas- 
ing to Mazzini, he imperceptibly turned it to another subject 
by the witty chatter that was his peculiar gift. 

Always longing for rest and comfort, yet always pursuing 
hazardous, adventurous ways, Gustavo Modena had long been 
forced to wander in exile as a refugee, meanwhile becoming 
famous as the founder of a new style of dramatic art. He 
showed himself indifferent to applause and admiration, partly 
because he had no vanity and did not attach too much value 
to public opinion; perhaps too because not even the most 
exaggerated tributes would have satisfied his full demands, 
of the extent of which nobody had any idea —and of which 
he himself was unconscious. It was only the love of Julia, his 
Swiss wife and companion throughout life, gushing forth in- 
exhaustible, merry and refreshing like a spring of water at the 
wanderer’s feet, that filled his heart with unfailing love and 
devotion. 

About an hour later Mazzini was sent for by the envoy 
of the King of Sardinia, who desired to speak to him privately. 
He was a conscientious man, who did not conceal the fact 
that he could not help respecting the Republic, although his 
King and country were really ill-disposed towards it. He now 
brought the news of the utter rout of the Piedmontese army 
at Novara, by which Austria once more became absolute mis- 
tress of Lombardy, and would be able to devote her whole 
force to the reconquest of Venice and the repression of all 
Italian revolutionary movements to the south of her territories. 
This was not the thought that occurred to most of them at 
the minute. Some eagerly affirmed that they had foretold it, 
if only they had been listened to; Charles Albert had never 
intended to go to war with Austria in good earnest; he had 
purposely played into the enemy’s hands. Such a strong and 
efficient army could never have been beaten had its own 
leaders not led it into the trap; others exulted at what had 
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happened, because Italy would not now have to wear the iron 
fetters of Piedmont, in addition to the golden chains of Austria. 

It was past midnight when Mazzini went home; he was 
still wide awake, and sat down at an open window in the little 
house which he occupied on the Capitol. It was a damp, cloudy 
night, which blurred the outlines of the houses and trees upon 
which he looked out, as though they were blissfully immersed 
in a world of beauty unattainable to him; and at times a fra- 
grance of violets was borne on the warm breeze. When Mazzini 
closed his eyes he could see in his mind’s eye the plains on 
which God had given His decision against Italy, covered with 
dead men; honest men of Piedmont, who had gone out to fight 
in obedience to their King, homeless Lombards, valiant spirits 
from every corner of his country. He thought he heard the 
groans and sighs of the dying, unheard by any man far and 
wide; and their last expiring thoughts, filled with curses, de- 
spair, longing, or resignation, sped like arrows through his soul, 
now stripped bare of its hopes, leaving a trail of blood behind 
them. Small black clouds gathered swiftly above the deserted 
battle-field and transformed themselves into vultures and 
ravens, which swooped downwards, then soared once more on 
high with dripping beaks and sailed away towards the south. 
They escorted the victorious army, against which those now 
dead had formed a rampart, but which was now pressing on- 
wards against Rome, invincible, merciless, and disdainful. He 
recalled the day on which he had entered the rejoicing city, 
when a brown half-naked lad bestriding one of the lions of the 
obelisk in the Piazza del Popolo had exultantly brandished a 
little red cap; he could not help thinking of the day when all 
these people, upon whom he had then gazed half-unconsciously, 
would flee from their ruined houses and wander through the 
streets and up and down the hills, fleeing before the rage of 
the barbarian soldiers whom the agonized screams of helpless 
children provoked to murder. 

He rose to his feet after a while, and tried to banish the 
ghastly pictures which obsessed him. He said to himself, “ The 
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King has lost this bout; now it is our turn to enter the lists; 
the next phase of the story is ours, and though it may yield 
me or mine neither fruit nor laurels, we will at least try to 
sow in its soil seeds which shall not be lost, but spring up for 
posterity.” 


MoM: OF THE CLERGY seemingly acquiesced in the new state 
of affairs, others followed the Pope to Gaéta, some re- 
mained in Rome and secretly tried to win the people over to 
their own views. It was known that a canon of St. Peter’s, Don 
Silvio by name, was making speeches hostile to the Republic 
at a little inn in the Borgo, and meeting with much applause 
on account of his wit; upon which several republicans, laying 
aside their daily business, devoted themselves to tracking down 
this San-Fedist conspirator, by making the round of all the 
wine-shops in the neighbourhood concerned, thus passing their 
time most enjoyably. At last they discovered the malefactor, 
sitting over his wine with his partisans in a smoky corner of a 
tavern, and holding forth gaily. Don Silvio was a stoutish 
man of middle height, whose crown of grey hair grew in a 
dishevelled, jaunty way, reminding one of a terrier, and whose 
eyes either disappeared in the fat with which they were sur- 
rounded when he winked slily, or else started out like shiny 
round black buttons when he was alarmed; his lips were so 
thin that his mouth was like a long slit cutting across the 
lower part of his face. The threats of the republicans, who 
indulged freely in abusive epithets, reduced him to such a state 
of terror that he trembled violently and could hardly beg for 
mercy. This aroused no pity in his adversaries, but, on the 
contrary, heightened their thirst for revenge. They were just 
beginning to threaten him with physical violence when it oc- 
curred to one of them to demand that he should now make a 
speech in favour of the Republic, just as he had previously 
done against it, otherwise they would give him short and sharp 
proof of their justice; and they flashed a couple of naked 
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blades before his eyes. Don Silvio cast a piteous glance at them 
and said he was quite prepared to make a speech on such a 
splendid subject, for though it might perhaps be above the 
level of his eloquence, he would not be lacking in goodwill. He 
at once began to speak glibly, saying among other things, 
“The age of superstition when priests ruled the people is past: 
they took possession of the best pastures, they had the fattest 
livings, the highest offices, tax and duty free, they sucked the 
poor dry, imposed upon the rich, and divided their spoils with 
the powerful. What barbarism! What an abomination! All 
hail to the Republic, which in its justice has brought low that 
which was raised on high. Now laymen occupy every throne 
and see, every office and post, and tax and persecute and im- 
pose upon the priests. This is order! This is wisdom! This is 
the solution of all problems! How much more pleasing to the 
ear is the whimpering of the priests as they bleed them, than 
the lamentations of the tormented laity! How much juicier 
and plumper they are, how much more can be squeezed out of 
them! Is it not fitting that they should feed the machine of 
state rather than turn it? The strong frames and horny fists 
of working-people are wanted for that. The priests are fat ; suck 
them dry! The people have muscles; let them reign! ” He 
threw in some droll examples and allusions, and soon the con- 
trast between the lachrymose expression of his cunning face 
and the jovial tone of his speech became so comic that his 
audience waxed merry, and he was soon hardly able to continue 
for the applause and laughter. Bad temper subsided, and a 
fraternal drinking-bout took place at the inn; but when they 
parted, the republicans none the less swore that if they caught 
Don Silvio stirring up the people against the republic again, 
they would string him up on the next lamp-post without 
more ado. 
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Res KEPT COMING in from Imola, Forli, Lugo, Ancona, 
and other little towns in the Papal States, of crimes com- 
mitted in the name of the Republic, the victims of which were 
sometimes partisans of the papacy, but sometimes persons in 
whose case there could be no question of political hostility. 
At Imola there was one large family, with many ramifications, 
which was the chief victim of republican persecution. These 
persons, being very rich and in particular owning much land, 
invited hostility by the fact that their houses were the meeting- 
ground of all those who were attached to the old regime, 
whether clergy or laity; the bitterness of this hatred might 
also have been due to a definite event dating from quite thirty 
years back: at that time a young man had paid his court to 
one of the daughters, whose parents had refused him her hand 
because he was poor, and possibly on account of his revolu- 
tionary opinions. In order to remove all danger from this quar- 
ter they accused him of secretly plotting against the govern- 
ment, which led to his death on the gallows. Soon afterwards 
the girl died too; but there were those who alleged that she 
was not dead, but was kept in concealment by her parents and 
confined in a room, where she had relapsed into savagery, like 
a wild beast, and was now quite unrecognizable, only betraying 
her existence from time to time by unintelligible howlings. 
At Ancona a band of men had been formed who stole into 
the darkened houses by night and committed assassinations. 
Nobody heard them coming, or could explain how they entered 
or disappeared; not a trace of them was to be found in the 
daytime, and even if men had their suspicions of anybody 
they durst not accuse them openly or even arrest them. The 
origin of this outrageous state of affairs was as follows: there 
was an old woman belonging to a small family of pious artisans, 
who had bequeathed her property, which was considerable, to 
one of her grandsons, a good, simple lad, on condition that he 
enter a Jesuit community, for which he was also intended by 
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his parents, who were poor and lived in expectation of this 
legacy. The fathers, who would succeed to it in the event of 
the boy’s death, wanted it for themselves and their own ends, 
and had already spent it before he was of age; they therefore 
took steps to get rid of him by a slow poison, so that their 
theft might not be discovered. So, at least, people said when 
the lad, who had formerly been quite healthy, fell sick, and 
after a lingering illness, became imbecile, though he recovered 
his physical strength to a certain extent. The misappropriation 
of the money had at last to be admitted, but the Jesuits man- 
aged so to work upon the feelings of the idiot boy’s father 
that he believed he would be risking his salvation if he allowed 
the slightest hint of what he knew, or had reason to suspect, 
to come to light; and he remained a quiet, retiring workman, 
fulfilling all his religious duties even more scrupulously than 
before. He had, however, another son of a different stamp, a 
robust man who hated the clergy and was not sorry to have 
a pretext for personal revenge. He hailed the proclamation of a 
republic in Rome as heralding a time when the righteous, who 
had suffered hitherto, would be able, and even bound, to punish 
the guilty authors of their sufferings, and together with others 
holding like opinions, he formed a society which regarded 
itself as a sort of tribunal and threatened the members’ most 
hated enemies with fines or death. They had some sort of 
connexion with most families through a relative, servant, or 
some other person frequenting the house, so that they could 
obtain an entrance secretly and unobserved, and dispose of 
those whom they had sentenced, however sare they rane con- 
sider themselves. 

There was no lack of people in Rome who rejoiced that 
the moment for reprisals had arrived; but sensible people, on 
the other hand, saw what an ugly stain would be left on the 
name of the Republic if such crimes went unpunished; and 
Mazzini made the most anxious efforts to put down this dan- 
gerous disorder. But there were grave difficulties in the way; 
for the representatives of the Republic who were entrusted 
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with the task of punishing the guilty with all the rigour of the 
law, without delay or respect for persons, found themselves 
losing the power of discrimination; and in these little towns, 
between bare, ancient walls, where men lived at close quarters 
with no check upon their violent passions, flame raged against 
flame, and nobody could approach the scene of the conflagra- 
tion without catching fire, and instead of acting as judge, 
becoming involved in these deadly passions. 

In this quandary it occurred to Mazzini to send Felice 
Orsini, one of the most handsome and fearless of the Romans, 
who had only been debarred from many successes, to which 
his knowledge and executive ability would otherwise have 
entitled him, by his overweening pride which made him difficult 
to deal with. He had spent many years in prison for taking part 
in various insurrections, and had been released at the amnesty 
without making his submission to the Pope. His republican 
sentiments were inborn, and those who knew him were sure 
that nothing could shake any conviction that he had once 
embraced ; moreover, since he could not bear to be subordinate 
to anybody, though he was not born to command, the only 
form of government to which he could reconcile himself was 
one in which all men were equal, at least in name. Mazzini had 
no particular liking for him; for he had the coarseness char- 
acteristic of many Romagnoles, poorly disguised under a super- 
ficial veneer of education of a medizval and scholastic type, 
such as was imparted to him in the schools, somewhat in the 
way that the hang of a flowing garment veils an uncomely 
body ; and this formed a painful contrast to the refined culture 
of Mazzini’s own intelligence. On the other hand, he was 
prejudiced in favour of all who shared his own opinions, espe- 
cially when they acted up to them as Orsini had done, so 
bravely and with such self-abnegation. Though not without 
an effort, Orsini conceded a certain precedence to Mazzini, if 
not expressly, and in so many words, at any rate in his inner 
consciousness. When Mazzini laid his request before him, 
he answered after a moment’s reflection that he could not 
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willingly undertake such a mission, in which it would be his task 
to put down with a strong hand those who, at long last, were 
only themselves asserting the right denied them by an un- 
scrupulous government — namely, that of protecting it from 
those who were its enemies. In any case, replied Mazzini, as 
an official of the government he ought to have no enemies 
among the citizens of the State; in such a position he should 
be cognizant of two classes only, the innocent and the guilty, 
and punish the latter without mercy. He too suffered from this 
state of affairs, he added, and wished that such aberrations had 
never come to pass; but the new Rome had got to prove that 
it possessed that justice, the lack of which had been a reproach 
to papal Rome. What was needed was a man who should be 
incorruptible, steadfast, and inflexible; he knew that Orsini 
was such a man, and he could not refuse his services to his 
country when it stood in need of him. “It goes against the 
grain with me,” protested Orsini, “to inaugurate the era of 
liberty with a police job.” “ But even Garibaldi,” interposed 
Mazzini, “ did not think himself too good to pursue and punish 
banditti if the Republic required it.” “ Garibaldi? Perhaps 
not,” said Orsini laconically, without moving a muscle of his 
handsome Roman countenance. Mazzini flushed slightly. “ At 
any rate, he has won laurels which nothing and nobody can 
take from him,” he said sharply. Orsini did not seem to be 
offended at this correction. but said, in a more conciliatory 
tone, “ There is nothing I would not do in the name of freedom, 
except to imprison the very men who have served her too 
hastily and stubbornly.” “ If only there were a law,’ Mazzini 
burst out impatiently, “ against those who take the name of 
liberty in vain! Liberty is not an indulgence, but a mission 
to be achieved. It brings nothing with it and gives nothing, it 
makes demands. There would not be so many tyrants upon 
earth if it were not easier to obey and suffer than to be free. 
If these murders had taken place in the time of Gregory, I 
should have pitied the assassins as much as the victims, and 
attributed the blame to those governing them; but since they 
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are republicans and free men, I can show no lenience. Unless 
we have more efficient citizens and more ordered conditions in 
Rome than in any other state in Italy, we have no right to 
continue to exist.” Gentle and amiable though his nature was 
normally, a certain repellent harshness easily made itself felt 
if he were confronted by ideas opposed te his own, even in the 
case of those who shared his principles, so that in their case 
a complete understanding would have seemed possible. Orsini’s 
pride was wounded by his tone of disapproval; but in spite 
of this, the grandeur of Mazzini’s point of view, which he was 
able to appreciate, made an impression upon him, and he said 
frankly, “I understand you, and must admit that you are in 
the right. It is none the less repugnant to me to do what you 
request ; but if you can entrust it to nobody else, and nobody 
else will venture to do it, I will do violence to myself and 
undertake it.” Mazzini thanked him effusively, with warm 
words of appreciation, and made him acquainted with all the 
details of what had been going on, and all that had so far been 
done in the matter. ‘‘ You can now set your mind at rest about 
these things,” said Orsini as they parted, “for since I have 
undertaken the task, I shall lose no time in taking measures 
to make the right prevail, and prevent such a state of affairs 
from recurring.” 


It THESE DAys there arrived in Rome a Franciscan, who was 
travelling through the whole of the Papal States stirring 
up the people against the Republic, and preached before the 
church of St. John Lateran, situated in a lonely and little fre- 
quented part, where he could reckon upon not being noticed 
so quickly by the National Guard, who mostly patrolled the 
piazzas and streets where men chiefly resorted. He was an old 
man of some culture, but above all full of conviction and _ 
uprightness, thanks to which his sermons never failed of their 
effect, though in Rome itself, where the presence of many 
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patriots and a sagacious government decided opinion in favour 
of the Republic, he had no following worth speaking of. He 
stood at the head of the church steps, looking out towards the 
grass-grown plain outside the city, and in the course of his 
sermon came to the following passage: “An angel of wrath 
is hovering over the seven hills. The churches are desolate, 
God’s saints have averted their faces, and turn a deaf ear to 
the prayers of the poor. Think of the days when the Holy 
Father was in your midst, when he fed and clothed and blessed 
you; those were days of mellow sunshine, when your fields 
were fruitful and the vintage ripened on your hills; now a 
violent and rapacious soldiery is trampling your crops under- 
foot, and what they do not destroy is annihilated by unnatural 
feuds between neighbour and neighbour. Those who once loved 
one another now know each other no more, but aim their shafts 
at one another’s hearts. Blood streams down upon the earth, 
the blood not of foes but of brothers, the roots drink it up, it 
rises like sap in stem and blade, in fruit and grain, the bread 
that we eat is full of it. All the peoples of the earth who call 
themselves Christians are arming against you: Naples, Austria, 
France, Spain, and those from the North are coming to maim 
your men, slay your children, and waste your goods, as a 
punishment for the outrage which you have done to the Father 
of Christendom.” 

It so happened that Mazzini and Maurizio Quadrio passed 
by the church on their way home from the Campagna just as 
the monk was in the middle of his sermon, and drew near to 
see what was the meaning of this concourse of people in such 
a place, so that the Franciscan caught sight of them. He at 
once recognized the proud-spirited head of Mazzini, for he 
had often seen it in pictures; but instead of being alarmed that 
Mazzini should come upon him when engaged in such seditious 
dealings, he turned right round to face him, and pointing at 
him with outstretched finger, addressed the following words 
to him: “ It is thou, Lucifer, thou rebel against God! A curse 
upon thee, woe upon you all who let yourselves be led astray 
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by him into rebellion, which is of the devil! The lightning of 
an outraged God descends upon all who let themselves be 
beguiled by thy lying words; the moment they give themselves 
into thy hands, the Lord abandons them. They have fallen like 
slaughtered calves, fair youths, the sons of loving parents, 
whom thou didst send out before thee, and they lie dumb 
before thy feet. Where thou comest, peace, prosperity, and 
love take flight, where thou comest, swords stir in their sheaths 
and clash together. Thy face is white, since thou must go 
about by night, and wrestle with the dead who require their 
souls at thy hands. Dost thou believe that thy sin-laden heart 
can make a people happy? Dost thou believe that thou canst 
bring forth happiness enough to outweigh the misfortune thou 
hast brought upon our land? What dost thou know of the law 
according to which God has apportioned fortune and misfor- 
tune, wealth and poverty, freedom and servitude? And dost 
thou presume to transform the world according to the designs 
of thy brain, which is but dust, nay, a mere puff of the breath 
of divine destiny? Believe me, ye whom he has betrayed, your 
idol will not make those among you rich whom God has created 
poor, nor will he make those sound whom God has created 
sick. When by your aid he has overthrown your old God, he 
will harness you to the plough to delve in the ground for bread, 
and if you refuse, then will you be forced to eat stones, as has 
happened hitherto.” 

Mazzini stood motionless during the whole of this apos- 
trophe, looking steadily at the threatening monk’s face. It 
was cast in no common mould: the eyes, though not very large, 
were deep-set beneath a projecting brow, the cheek-bones 
were heavy-formed, but most striking of all were his jaw and 
chin, which seemed to belong to a barbaric deity of some savage 
race of giants. The words he had spoken struck home to the 
tenderest spot in Mazzini’s sensitive heart, for he felt respon- 
sible for all the sufferings and deaths of brave patriots which 
had occurred since he had assumed control of the Italian Revo- 
lution, even when he was not directly concerned in them. 
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Convinced though he was of the necessity of the sacrifice, he 
none the less suffered torture from it, indeed he had hours 
of unutterable desolation in which he doubted whether what. 
had been lost would ever be compensated for by the result 
achieved. Nor had Quadrio at first been able to throw off the 
impression produced upon him by this man and his sermon, 
but pity for his friend with whom he sympathized in his sore 
distress soon prevailed, together with the feeling that such an 
attack on the head of the government must be immediately 
put down; and he looked round hastily for the guards, who 
now hurried up and seized the redoubtable monk in order to 
put him in prison. At the sight of this, Mazzini recovered him- 
self, pushed his way rapidly through the throng, signed to 
the patrol to depart, and said to the monk who stood his ground 
defiantly, “‘ You shall go free this time, because I am present 
in person; but if you use such language to the people again, 
you shall be punished as an agitator, as the law demands. I 
am not angry. All I want to say to you is this: Iam a man like 
yourself, in the hand of God; like you I may err, and like you 
I may be forgiven.” The monk cast a sullen look at Mazzini, 
from which it was impossible to perceive whether he had 
grasped these words or how he interpreted them, and walked 
slowly away; the soldiers stood waiting irresolutely, but Maz- 
zini once more intimated to them that they were to let the 
man go in peace, upon which they withdrew, while Quadrio 
followed his departing figure for a while, in order to ensure 
that the people did not rejoin him, and further signed to the 
guards to keep him under observation, though without laying 
their hands on him. Mazzini stood rooted to the spot; his eyes 
were unconsciously fixed upon the stone effigies of saints crown- 
ing the Lateran Church, whose gigantic forms towered into the 
infinite above him. He roused himself from his meditations 
with a start when Quadrio returned and reproached him good- 
naturedly for letting the monk go, instead of allowing the law 
to take its course. In any case, said Quadrio, he might have 
passed by without appearing to notice anything; but having 
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once stopped there, he ought not to have let such an act of 
rebellion go unpunished. Those present would not believe that 
his action had been prompted by magnanimity or a lofty sense 
of justice, but would think he had not dared to touch a man 
of God, whose words had struck home and astounded him. 
Mazzini agreed with his friend, but excused himself by saying 
that at that moment he could not have acted otherwise, and 
that he had not attached any great importance to the matter, 
for the audience was a mere handful of idlers seeking to while 
away the time. The tortured look died out from his eyes, 
and as they walked on he said, “I was thinking with horror 
just now what my position would be supposing that man 
were right and I were wrong; but I cannot do otherwise than 
follow my own judgment, and await the decision of God. 
Perhaps,” he added with a smile, “ even if He does not think 
me to be in the right, He may yet let me go unpunished 
as I did the monk, since my intentions are just as honest 
as his.” 


HILE THEY were at Rieti, a soldier in Garibaldi’s Legion 

killed an old peasant woman, upon which a tumult broke 
out, and both peasants and soldiers, among whom the guilty 
man was going about defiantly, besides allowing nobody to 
lead him away or put him in bonds, came running up to Gari- 
baldi as he sat in his favourite spot near the monastery with 
Ugo Bassi, Montaldi, and a few other officers, as was his 
custom in the evenings. On a hilly eminence stood a group of 
fig-trees, with branches scorched by the glaring sun, behind 
some stone seats surrounding a well. Here, up a flight of wide, 
shallow steps, came women and girls to fetch water, with 
grave faces and stiffly poised necks, erect and stately beneath 
the weight of the heavy copper vessels which they bore on their 
heads. Garibaldi ordered the peasants to be silent, for they 
were all shouting at once, while the women were wailing and 
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praying in shrill voices, and told the culprit himself to relate 
what had happened. Without denying the charge the man 
described how he had been trying to buy eggs of the old woman, 
but she had refused to give him any. He had held out the 
money to her, to show that he was able to pay, offering her a 
freshly minted republican coin; upon which she had snatched 
it from his hand, spat upon it, and thrown it in his face, at 
the same time hissing something in an unintelligible language 
and making signs with her hands, till, overcome by rage, and 
still more by horror at the sight of her foaming like a witch, 
he had struck her with the butt of his bayonet. He had not 
intended to kill her, he said, but he did not regret it; he knew 
he had to die, and was ready to do so. The soldiers and officers 
who were present maintained a tongue-tied silence, and looked 
at Garibaldi anxiously, some of them defiantly, imploring him. 
The General kept his eyes fixed upon the running water in the 
spring, and said at last, ‘““ You were always a good soldier, and 
never committed shameful acts; you must be punished accord- 
ing to law, but you shall die an honourable death by the 
bullets of your comrades.” The man shouted in a firm tone, 
“ Long live Garibaldi! ” and turned right-about-face. Some of 
the others remained behind, uncertain whether they ought still 
to beg for his life, but they fell back with hanging heads when 
they saw the frown on the General’s face. The peasants who 
were still standing by with sullen faces, while their women 
continued their wailings perhaps in the hope of obtaining alms, 
received orders from Garibaldi in a menacing tone, such as he 
rarely used, to go home and bury their dead quietly, upon 
which they shrank back and went off casting blood-thirsty 
looks behind them, like vicious beasts whom he had cowed. 
Ugo Bassi stood up to accompany the condemned man upon 
his last journey and offer him the consolations of religion; the 
legionaries had got used to him, and refractory though they 
were in general to all religious teaching, they willingly toler- 
ated his sermons, in which he talked of nothing save God as 
the great solution of the riddle of existence, and said nothing 
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about any other doctrines of the Church; so that they accepted 
his brotherly sympathy in all their affairs. Montaldi, who was 
left alone with Garibaldi, paced sharply up and down, in- 
veighing with an angry frown against the inhabitants of these 
regions, among whom this dismal, inglorious campaign had 
brought them. It was impossible, he said, for the soldiers 
to understand why they were to shoot banditti and not these 
people, the whole lot of whom were rogues and wolves, capable 
of snatching the very rosary out of a man’s hands. Why should 
decent young fellows from Milan or Modena or Bologna shed 
their blood in order to be able to embrace this rabble as 
brothers, who would merely take advantage of the chance to 
sneak their purse out of their pocket while they were kissing 
them? They would be doing Italy a greater service if 
they exterminated them, and it would be juster to offer a 
reward for the extirpation of such animals instead of punish- 
ing it. 

Since Garibaldi did not answer, he began to talk about 
the soldier who was to be led out to die, saying, “ The fellow 
had an honest, brave heart. He came to Montevideo while I 
was there; he had been a sailor, but had carried letters of 
Mazzini’s from Marseilles to Genoa and Leghorn, in conse- 
quence of which he had to take to flight. He had not had much 
education, but he was a faithful comrade and peculiarly loved 
by all because he could tell a lot of tales which he had picked 
up God knows where.” “ You should have seen him at sea,” 
interposed Garibaldi. “ When a storm was raging, and the ship 
was reeling from wave to wave, he would climb to the top of 
the highest mast, and utter wild shrieks, like a seagull, which 
pierced one to the very marrow and brought one’s heart into 
one’s mouth.” 

The sun was sinking, and as the less remote peaks of the 
Apennines grew darker and appeared to draw closer, the 
solitudes of the high mountains in the distance began to glow 
with reddish-blue tones, first growing tender and roseate, then 
turning grey, and finally leaving the stone, with the snow lying 
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in streaks on it, bleak and cold. It was at this hour that the 
women usually came to the well, but on that day they did not 
appear — possibly owing to a dance, for the sound of flutes 
and violins was vaguely audible from somewhere. Suddenly 
a couple of shots broke the silence, showing that the soldier’s 
sentence had been executed, and a prolonged echo rolled har- 
moniously round the mountains. Montaldi threw himself down 
on the low stone seat beneath the fig-trees with a sigh, and 
when Ugo Bassi returned immediately afterwards, he started 
an argument with him, as he enjoyed doing, by saying, “ I don’t 
think the good fellow had any need to learn from you how to 
die cheerfully; you priests, who are so anxious to prolong 
your lives to all eternity, could more easily learn from him. 
A reasonable man should treat life as he does women: put up 
with them when they are cruel, enjoy them when they smile 
on him, without asking why or how long, and never look round 
after them when they leave him.” “ You are right,” retorted 
Ugo Bassi with a smile; “ you heathen should be taught to 
love life rather than not to fear death. For it is indeed as true 
of life as of women; that the more tenderly, passionately, 
and devotedly we adore them, the more abundantly do 
they give us of their sweetness and saintliness.” The other 
replied with an impatient gesture, “They are worth just 
what I choose, and I take good care not to let them be my 
master.” 

Meanwhile night had fallen, and the troops were retiring 
to barracks at the bugle-call; above a black mountain-ridge 
there still glowed a single patch of dull, cheerless red. Garibaldi 
had taken no part in the discussion between the other two and 
had not even listened to it, being absorbed in his own thoughts ; 
he now got down from the curb of the well, upon which he 
had been sitting, walked up to his friends, and said, “ Our life 
in these regions has made me unhappy, and I have now re- 
solved to put an end to it. It is a good and useful work to have 
kept these people obedient and in order; but what good has 
it done? Until there is another government in power on both 
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sides of them, these wretched people will remain smugglers 
and bandits as they have always been, in league with every 
enemy of the state. Are we, then, to keep guard over them till 
the end of our days? I have seen how our men, who were for 
the most part good-natured, willing fellows, are becoming sloth- 
ful and vicious, out of discontent with this inactive life and 
living among these disreputable people whom they have to 
handle gently; for men are so constituted that their lower 
nature drags them down into the mire unless they are lifted 
out of it by a stronger will than their own or the inspiration 
of a great epoch. This must go on no longer, for I have greater 
aims than these, for which I have need of hearts that are pure 
and true. There are soldiers enough who could take our place 
here in hunting down the banditti, but I cannot help fearing 
that there is nobody who will rouse the people to drive out the 
foreign robber who is threatening the life of Italy. Milan has 
fallen, Piedmont is surrendering, men are bowing the head as 
the accursed tiger is planting its foot on the neck of Italy. 
My name is not unknown in Umbria, in the Romagna and the 
Marches; I have but to raise the cry: ‘ I have Austrian blood to 
offer! ’ and men will throng to my side. The moment must at 
last come when we shall hear them plead for mercy, and can 
plunge our steel into their hearts, when we shall ride over their 
dead bodies and our horses shall trample them underfoot. If I 
can carry on the struggle in the name of the Roman Republic, 
so much the better; but if it has no stomach for war, I shall 
carry it on in the name of the people and with the people; in- 
stead of the sword let them fight with the iron teeth of the 
ploughshare. Those who know how to hate will find the weap- 
ons with which to vanquish their enemies.” 

He continued until far into the night expounding to Ugo 
Bassi his conception of a war in which the whole people should 
take part, which he had already planned in his mind down to 
the smallest detail ; and commissioned him to go with all haste 
to Rome and lay his plan before the Government. Before 
daybreak his envoy left Rieti and rode on his way to Rome. 
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OT LONG AFTER Ugo Bassi had left the camp, a message 
N arrived from the Government, summoning Garibaldi to 
Rome, as a French army was expected to attack during the 
next few days. For as soon as Pius IX saw that his people 
would not throw open the doors to him of their own accord, 
he looked round in his distress and mistrust among the powers 
who were proffering him armed assistance, unable to make 
up his mind which to choose; for the weaker powers, such as 
Spain, offered no guarantee of success, and as for the stronger 
ones, he was bound to anticipate that they would exploit their 
victory against him quite as much as against the republicans. 
But the pretensions of Austria, which regarded the restoration 
of dethroned sovereigns in Italy as her own special prerogative, 
were peculiarly odious to him, and what was more, he was 
bound to fear that he might lose all support in his States if he 
were to return in the train of the detested Croats; so he ac- 
cepted, albeit with bad grace, the assistance urged on him by 
France, for the name of the French Republic was as repugnant 
to him as that of its president, Napoleon Bonaparte. In one 
respect the choice was in the Pope’s favour ; for the Romans did 
not believe that France, which had hitherto appeared to them 
as an apostle and pattern of freedom, having the inviolability of 
the liberty of other couritries, as a fundamental law of her 
constitution, could stoop to be the instrument of priestly 
tyranny against the people, and in their blind confidence neg- 
lected to take measures against their double-faced foe in time. 
In addition to this, there was a rumour that President Bona- 
parte, who had spent some years in Italy as a young man, had 
been a Carbonara, and, in accordance with the dread laws of 
that society, had taken oath to live and die for Italy, or should 
he fail to do so, be prepared to perish by the avenging hand 
of his fellow Carbonari. He was also said to have played an 
important part in the Revolution of 1833, for which reason it 
was considered more likely that he would take the side of 
Mazzini than that of the Pope. None the less there were some 
who saw through the “ nephew of his uncle,” as the younger 
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Napoleon was called, and divining his womanish ambition fore- 
told that he meant to upset the European situation just as his 
great ancestor had done, in order to facilitate his own rise to 
greatness, but with more petty aims and spurious glory. Prince 
Canino said that he had never trusted his cousin, for he lacked 
self-confidence and, moreover, was not master of his future. 
He had brains, and was capable of becoming a distinguished 
scholar; indeed he even lamented at times that a quiet corner 
at a writing-table, surrounded by books, was not for him; yet 
there was nothing to drive him out of it save his own imagina- 
tion, for he was a visionary, however much he might want to 
be a statesman. Besides, his imagination was characterized 
not by the soaring flight of the eagle, but by the blundering 
uncertainty of the bat which waits till dark before beginning 
its furtive, hovering flight. Besides, he spent more time in 
ecstasy on the bosom of a naked woman than in aspiring to 
the heights among the clouds, and longed for a crown and 
sceptre as though they were jewels for his adornment. The 
prince did not know whether he had been a Carbonaro, but 
thought it possible; however, in his opinion, though Napoleon 
might then have been attracted to the réle of a political con- 
spirator by some whim or with some aim in view, yet, now 
as then, no scruple would have deterred him from abandoning 
Rome to the diabolical idiocy of papal reaction, should it serve 
his plans. He had no principles, but was guided only by sensu- 
ality, emotion, and calculation. He loved Italy, but it was with 
the base love of a vain weakling, who is afraid of the strong 
passion of a noble-hearted woman, and while still adoring her, 
will on occasion sacrifice her to some voluptuous courtesan 
whom he despises. 

In spite of their faith in France, and the consideration 
that it would be unwise to alienate the only nation from which 
support was still to be expected, the Assembly had enough 
pride to send back the emissary who arrived from the French 
army with the demand that it might be allowed to enter Rome 
freely, so as to prevent any other army —the Austrian, for 
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instance —from establishing itself there on the pretext of 
safeguarding the rights of the Pope, with the answer that they 
would offer armed resistance to any attempt to occupy Rome 
on the part of any power whatsoever; and instructions were 
forthwith issued to put the city into a state of defence with 
all speed. The question of who was to be appointed commander- 
in-chief of their united forces was a highly important and 
difficult one; for though there was no lack of capable officers 
who had acquitted themselves well at their posts, there was a 
conspicuous absence of any one man possessing the com- 
mander’s gift of vision and of dealing with large masses of 
men; Garibaldi’s claim to possess it was affirmed and contested 
with equal vigour. Mazzini knew that in military circles out- 
side Rome he was regarded as the only suitable person, and 
himself inclined towards the same view; but for other reasons 
he could not be sure that the choice of him might not have 
evil effects. It so happened that a little while ago, Garibaldi, 
acting on his own responsibility, had released some prisoners 
who were being transferred from Ancona to prison in Rome 
for taking part in those excesses of the republican party which 
had only just been repressed, thanks to Orsini’s efforts; Gari- 
baldi’s intention had been to make use of them in one of his 
military operations; but the result had been a painful alter- 
cation between him and the Government. The scant respect 
which he had shown for the Government and its principles 
caused Mazzini some misgivings, and he asked himself whether 
it was wise to place military authority in the hands of a man 
who pursued his aim — to wit, the defeat of the enemy, by the 
devastating methods of Nature, whose tempests burn down 
houses and slay men in order to make the crops fruitful, and 
extirpate whole species in order to make way for a new germ. 
A session of the Assembly was held, with the object of arriving 
at a final decision on this point, during which he made a speech 
to the following effect: The Ministry for War, he said, had put 
forward the name of Colonel Roselli, an accomplished officer 
and a distinguished man, who was in every way acceptable to 
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him; but he felt bound to draw their attention to the fact that 
there was another person to be taken into consideration, who 
had perhaps a better claim than Roselli or anybody else to 
such a high and responsible position— namely, Garibaldi. 
He did not say this on account of the victories which Garibaldi 
and his Legion had won overseas, amazing though these were, 
for the local conditions had been so different from those in 
taly that no conclusions appropriate to the latter could be 
drawn from them. So far, Garibaldi had had no opportunity 
of taking part in fighting on a large scale on this side of the 
ocean; but it was often said that to carry out a successful 
retreat, or rally defeated troops rapidly, called for still greater 
skill; and Garibaldi alone had achieved the feat of issuing 
from a most disastrous campaign by no means without honour 
and renown. 

Avezzanna, who had arrived in Rome on the previous day 
as a fugitive —the rising of Genoa, his native city, against 
Piedmont having ended in misfortune owing to the peace with 
Austria — spoke strongly in support of Garibaldi. Giuseppe 
Avezzana had spent his years of exile in America; at the age 
of fifty he still possessed the confidence of youth, and would 
have been capable of doing something quite exceptional if 
only his intellectual gifts had been on a level with his honesty 
and self-sacrifice. He proudly recalled the fact that Garibaldi 
alone had remained in the field, with no other support, after 
the King of Sardinia had given up the struggle, either out 
of discouragement or treachery. 

None but a blind partisan, interrupted Pisacane, could 
praise such conduct: Garibaldi was in the King’s service, and 
ought to have obeyed the King. Did they think he would be 
any less obstinate and self-willed if he entered the service of 
the Republic? As the general of Rome he would again give 
battle or retire, observe or break an armistice at his own sweet 
will, not in obedience to that of the Government. “ Italy has 
had cause to bless this godlike disobedience,” exclaimed young 
Caldesi. “ Are we to use it as a trap for him?” 
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As a man, persisted Pisacane, it might redound to his 
glory; as a military commander, it must be imputed to him 
as a most serious fault. Garibaldi was as brave, tenacious, and 
energetic as other officers, or more so, and capable of achieving 
what these qualities could effect ; but the command of an army 
was a science, and one which he had never learned. He might 
be lucky, and chance might favour him; but he was incapable 
of devising or carrying out a plan which by its wise calcula- 
tions could be counted upon to gain the victory, or if the worst 
came to the worst, prevent a catastrophe: for like all primitive 
natures, he was at the mercy of the hazard of the moment. 
The majority of the deputies greeted this speech with lively 
applause. Some of them, while granting that Garibaldi was 
certainly a brilliant soldier and had no doubt acquired skill 
and experience, expressed their doubt whether for this very 
reason he would be any use as the commander of a regular 
army. Others considered that, since he was a born sailor and 
had achieved his best successes at sea, he might be created 
admiral, but not given the command of the land forces; others 
again laid stress upon the point that he was a native of Nice, 
and that none but a Roman could command Roman soldiers. 
He was not familiar with the idiosyncracies of the Roman 
people, and it would be dangerous if misunderstandings were 
to arise between a commanding officer and his subordinates ; 
his very costume — the white cloak, the ostrich-plumes tossing 
upon his hat — gave an impression of something outlandish; 
he was like a stage hero rather than an officer bred in European 
traditions. It was even alleged that his personality did not 
inspire that confidence which a government was bound to 
repose in the man to whose hands it trusted its forces. Could 
anyone guarantee that he would never use them against it? 
There seemed to be latent in him some dark, elemental force, 
which might break out against either side — perhaps even he 
himself did not yet know what might intervene between his 
aims and their achievement. 

Mazzini contested this: he did not know Garibaldi inti- 
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mately, he said, but on first meeting him had received a well- 
defined impression which he still held to be the correct one; 
in his view, Garibaldi was indeed incalculable in certain re- 
spects, being surrounded by the impenetrable mantle of an 
invisible power, so that he lived, as it were, in a world of his 
own, which still clung about him when he entered that of 
other people, so that they could never quite get close to him. 
But though he, Mazzini, had never been able to surmount this 
feeling of estrangement, he was none the less sure of one thing 
—namely, that Garibaldi loved Italy above all things, that 
he was incapable of a lie, and if faced with two courses of 
action, would always choose the nobler. 

But, interposed Aurelio Saliceti, the one which was the 
nobler in his eyes might be the worse for the Republic, and 
involve great danger for it. 

In past ages, Prince Bonaparte remarked soothingly, re- 
publics had used such men as these to conquer countries, and 
then murdered them. But such things were no longer done 
nowadays — besides, in Garibaldi’s case it would be a pity. 
But what was to be done, then? Could they not pass him over, 
and place him under a superior officer? But who was this to 
be? Perhaps a guardian might be placed at his side, some 
trusty adherent of the government, who could warn them if 
the great volcano started rumbling. 

“That is the way to treat weaklings,” exclaimed Sterbini 
in a challenging tone. “ It is unworthy of a man like Garibaldi. 
He is a republican and an honourable man, as we trust that 
we all are. He has shown himself capable of winning a victory, 
and that is precisely what we want. Or do we want something 
else? Are we merely going in for a test at the military academy ? 
We cannot make a general of Garibaldi; he is one. History 
will laugh us to scorn if we are led to defeat by some well- 
meaning academic prize-man, when we might have been led 
to victory by a Garibaldi.” Zambianchi, an unscrupulous 
windbag, whom nobody could stand, and with whom nobody 
would have anything to do, remarked with an insinuating leer, 
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“Tf only we could at last find a resolute hand to sweep away 
the old rubbish! We have written up the name of the people’s 
republic over the same old sheepfold; but wolves are walking 
in and out as before — Jesuits and Austrians, spies with a foot 
in either camp, diplomatists who want to keep in with both 
sides — while if the good sheep-dogs growl and show their 
teeth, they are chained up and told to keep quiet. If traitors 
are to laugh in their sleeves while honest men stand idle, then 
we are still under the heel of priests and foreigners, however 
much we may boast about our true God and free people.” 

“The Bonapartes have shown us what happens when men 
promise to sweep away the old chaos,” retorted Pisacane 
coldly. “They sweep away liberty with it, and then set the 
newly-polished crown upon their own heads.” 

Canino remarked that he did not think honest Garibaldi 
would want any consecrated oil to anoint his own head; the 
fear was rather, lest in his childlike fidelity he might remem- 
ber his old sovereign, the Savoyard prince. “We can under- 
stand,” interposed Zambianchi spitefully, “ exactly why Prince 
Bonaparte is afraid of such a contingency. We are old enough 
to remember the time when he was as downright a champion 
of the Pope as he now is of the Republic.” 

These words were the signal for an exchange of abuse, in 
which the hostility arose rather from personal motives than 
from any difference of opinion, till finally, since President 
Galletti could not succeed in obtaining order, Mazzini again 
rose to speak, reminding the excited deputies that whatever 
might be their personal relations, they were still united by 
love for Italy; that they must have confidence in the honesty 
of one another’s opinions if, that is to say, they desired to 
work together to any good purpose, and finally, that if nothing 
else would do so, necessity obliged them to show a united 
front, if they were to be able to withstand the foe who was 
assembling his forces. ‘We are quarrelling now,” he said, 
“like brothers of the same house who, overconfident in their 
present happiness and the security of their mutual affection, 
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exaggerate their differences and indulge their individual peculi- 
arities, falling out with each other and wilfully blinding them- 
selves to each other’s views; but afterwards, when time has 
scattered them, they say how childish these squabbles were, 
and think with bitter longing of their life together in the old 
home. A day may come for us too, when we may have to go 
forth from our home, and far from one another and far from 
the radiance of our beautiful sun, may once more be forced 
to wander aimlessly in the paths of exile which we know so 
well.” There was an almost imperceptible tremor in his voice; 
those who had lived long years in foreign lands thought with 
a shudder of the misery which they had endured, those who 
were as yet too young to have suffered for their cause were 
seized with a premonition of future sorrows. By using these 
words, he continued after a pause, he did not want either to 
alarm them or appeal to their emotions, but merely to remind 
them of the gravity of their position. He hoped from the 
bottom of his heart that by force or prudence they might 
succeed in escaping from the enemies who threatened them 
on every side; but let them not —as happened only too easily 
in Italy —risk losing the victory because each grudged the 
other the fruits of success. He next reverted to Garibaldi, and 
said they ought not to bring dishonour both upon him and 
themselves either by mistrusting or idolizing him; in his own 
opinion Garibaldi had judgment, strength, will, and luck, and 
they had to make use of them. 

But even Mazzini did not insist upon placing the whole 
of the Roman forces under Garibaldi’s command, and so a 
compromise was arrived at, by which Garibaldi was appointed 
general, while Roselli was made commander-in-chief of 
the whole army, thus becoming Garibaldi’s superior officer. 
This arrangement led to great inconvenience, for, owing to 
the divided command, cases arose in which Garibaldi’s officers 
received contradictory orders from the two different authori- 
ties; but still more so, since the very fact of placing Garibaldi 
in a subordinate position to Roselli—an irreproachable, 
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disinterested, well-meaning man to whom he was as superior as 
a lion is to a dog — was in itself an anomaly. 


N view of possible street-fighting, the government appointed 
I, committee for the construction of barricades, at the head 
of which were three young men. Enrico Cernuschi of Milan, 
Vincenzo Caldesi of Faenza, and the Roman Cattabeni re- 
sembled one another in that they were strong, healthy, and 
brave, loved pleasure and feared no danger, for they sought 
in it not only the spice of adventure, but the very essence of 
delight. Cernuschi was the youngest of them all, being some 
twenty-five years old. He was of humble origin, but cut out 
for playing the fine gentleman, being witty, gay, and super- 
ficial, slender and supple, with a face as pretty as a girl’s, and 
finely shaped hands of which he took great care. He was always 
dressed in the latest fashion, complete in all its most un- 
familiar and elegant accessories. Caldesi, on the other hand, 
was more genuine and less calculating, and neglected his out- 
ward appearance which, none the less, was always pleasing 
and appealed to the imagination. He delighted in the passing 
moment, which satisfied his present needs; without troubling 
himself over the good-will of times to come, he revelled 
in the favour of the present, which gratefully made him a 
hero, a poet, or a painter, as the opportunity might decree. 
During the five great days at Milan, Cernuschi had been dis- 
tinguished for the neatness and elegance which he had managed 
to preserve in the midst of the blood and smoke, fighting on 
the barricades in patent leather shoes with pointed toes. Cal- 
desi had returned from banishment as a result of Pius IX’s 
amnesty. Cattabeni was less talked about, since his tempera- 
ment was less exuberant. 

The three were in the habit of meeting in a little room with 
a wide view out over the flat roofs of the city, where they 
composed the addresses and appeals to the people with which 
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they placarded the walls; for they too had their share in the 
task of sustaining the confidence of the Roman people, lest 
their readiness for sacrifice might flag and, by despairing of a 
favourable issue in the approaching war, they might pave the 
way for defeat. Cattabeni liked everything to be done in a 
prompt and fitting way, and composed addresses saying all 
that was necessary, with no embellishments, in the fewest, 
simplest, and most impressive words, on which account his 
drafts were rejected by the other two as being too simple and 
insipid, like sausage without bacon or garlic. When, for in- 
stance, the Pope issued a new encyclical laying a ban upon the 
Republic and its adherents, and their object was to counteract 
the warnings and threats on the subject uttered by the clergy 
at every possible opportunity, he wrote in some such terms 
as these: “ People of Rome! Pius IX has once more laid the 
Republic and republicans under a ban. The Republic, which 
is not conscious of any guilt, takes no notice of this, and 
expects the same of you ” —at which Cernuschi and Caldesi 
could hardly stop laughing. To the accompaniment of much 
scoffing, they composed other lucubrations, the most tasteless 
of which was selected, in spite of Cattabeni’s indignant pro- 
tests. It was conceived in the following style: “The great 
spider of Gaéta ”— the Pope’s residence at the moment — 
“has recently laid a ban on all the flies who will not walk 
into his web. ‘ Renegades,’ he splutters, ‘ parricides, atheists, 
who will not let me catch you and bite you and suck you dry! 
I hereby damn and curse you and call down pestilence and 
death and cancer and mortality and the pains of hell upon 
you. Only fall into my web again, and I will hug you in my 
loving arms like a father, and throttle you in true Christian 
style, as I have learned to do from the holy example of my 
fore-spiders! ’— But I think we shall know how to look after 
ourselves. Spring cleaning is over, and the holidays are here; 
let us look to it, then, that no more spiders spin their webs 
in corners.” 

Towards the end of April the French envoy Leblanc was 
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warned by the triumvirs that France’s proceedings would end 
by making her responsible for a war between the two closely 
related nations, to which he rejoined with the boastful chal- 
lenge: “ Italians do not fight! ” The idea thereupon occurred 
to Cernuschi and Caldesi of profiting by the martial mood 
aroused among the people to rehearse a street fight on the 
barricades, which would give them some much-needed practice 
and at the same time some fun. Caldesi proposed to make the 
manceuvre still more diverting by inducing the women, who 
would also take part in the fighting if affairs took a serious 
turn, to represent the Romans and fight on the barricades, 
while the men played the part of the attacking enemy. Catta- 
beni was in general opposed to any such play-acting, and would 
not hear of such a thing; but, as usual, he was outvoted, amid 
jests and laughter, and grumblingly acquiesced. The call to 
arms, in which the people were invited to take part in the 
sham-fight, ran as follows: “ Romans! You, the finest fighters 
in the world, have grown effeminate under a vile priestly dom- 
ination. Soon will you recover the titanic might which is your 
birthright, if Rome has need of you. Let us test this today! 
Let us see whether we could still strike a blow, should there 
be an object worthy of it! I speak not only to men but to 
women: they, the mothers of the valiant and the noble, will 
not be more backward than their sons. Her alone do I call a 
Roman, who is as well able to run through a heart with a sword 
as to set it on fire with her eyes! ” 

The setting for the fight was a street leading in the direc- 
tion of the Porta del Popolo where there was an unfinished 
monastery building, which had been held up since the begin- 
ning of the Republic, but had scaffolding and partitions still 
standing, and provided wood and planks of various sizes for 
the barricades. Under the direction of the committee, and with 
the aid of many who had previously taken part in revolutions 
in Paris, the construction of these proceeded smoothly, as if 
the preparations had been for some merry-making. While the 
women entrenched themselves behind the movable walls, the 
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men went to a garden near by and plucked narcissi and hya- 
cinths to adorn their caps and buttonholes, after which they 
advanced to the attack singing a parody of the Marseillaise. 
The struggle which now arose consisted in the main in an 
attempt on the part of the men to dislodge the women from 
their safe positions and, so to speak, to take them prisoners; 
the women carried harmless weapons which they used to defend 
themselves, and in the excitement and heat of the battle shrewd 
whacks and blows were exchanged which did much to increase 
the merry tumult. GF Of Ss 
Among the girls there was one who arrested attention b 

the joyous activity with which she dragged things about and 
handled them, though she seemed entirely unused to heavy 
work; for to judge from the studied simplicity and elegance 
of her dress, and not less from the graceful self-possession with 
which she entered into the mad prank, she belonged to the 
upper classes. She was of middle height, and radiant in her 
pure, vivid colouring; the gold of her hair, the red of her 
cheeks, the flash of her white teeth, produced an impression 
of laughing merriment, in spite of the sweet gravity of her 
regular features. Caldesi had hardly caught sight of her when 
he was ablaze with passion, which Cernuschi noticed, where- 
upon he too assailed her with hostilities in which the homage 
of a lover was concealed beneath a show of banter. She eluded 
her two adversaries with so much grace and humour that they 
became more and more captivated, and, at last, casting aside 
all irksome pretence, openly displayed their passion, each 
attempting to outdo the other. The girl tried to restrain them 
by maintaining that she could not make up her mind which 
of them she preferred, but this did not satisfy her turbulent 
wooers; they began quarrelling, and were on the point of 
settling on the spot by single combat to which of them the lady 
was to belong, when she suddenly exclaimed, “ Do you really 
believe that a Roman woman would surrender to one of her 
country’s enemies?” at the same time holding out her hand 
to a young man who had just come up, and jumping down 
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from the heap of planks upon which she had been standing. 
It appeared that the supposed young girl was a newly-married 
woman, Colomba Antonietti, who afterwards met her death 
fighting at her husband’s side on the walls of Rome. Cernuschi 
and Caldesi laughingly cursed their luck, patched up their 
quarrel, and made friends with the young couple. 

Meanwhile the battle had ceased, couples were standing 
about on all sides, and groups were forming round the supplies 
of bread and wine which had been brought up. Heated by their 
violent exertions, the women were lovelier than ever; all eyes 
were filled with pleasure and desire, and the wounds received, 
some of which were by no means negligible, were hastily band- 
aged, or else ignored. Thus cheated of their prize, Cernuschi 
and Caldesi went round from group to group teasing those who 
had been more fortunate, and while doing so, came upon Catta- 
beni seated with perfect composure, as if he had never done 
anything else, between two lovely women, one a brunette, with 
great Madonna-like eyes glowing with the most exuberant 
vitality, and the other a robust person in whose unflinching 
gaze one saw that she grasped or cast aside whatever pleased 
or displeased her. As soon as they had recovered from their 
amazement at this surprise, they tried to entice the women 
away from their friend, but were forced to retire without suc- 
cess, though Cattabeni complacently allowed them to do their 
worst. When midnight was past and the dew began to fall, the 
barricades were deserted, and the laughter and whispers died 
away into silence. 

Early the next morning a placard was posted up, announc- 
ing that a French attack was imminent. “The moment is 
approaching,” it ran, “ when Romans will be able to prove 
themselves true sons of the God of War. Alas, it is no Hannibal 
who is at our gates, but a braggart hireling of the priests, Gen- 
eral Oudinot, who has wormed his way into our land through 
treachery, but whom we are boldly going to drive out again at 
the point of the sword.” 
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Ga had scarcely arrived in Rome, when he again 
mounted his horse and, accompanied by none but the 
Moor, rode round the city in order to acquaint himself with 
the lie of the land with a view to the defence and to see what 
had been done in the way of fortification. Beyond the Castle 
of St. Angelo he came upon a wooden bridge upon which work 
had already been begun, but which was to have been pulled 
down so that the enemy could not use it to cross the Tiber, but 
several of the largest piles had been left standing, either be- 
cause it had not been considered necessary to remove them, or 
because the workmen had already stopped work at noon, re- 
gardless of the critical state of affairs. Garibaldi looked round 
for someone who could lend a hand, but seeing nobody near 
by, glanced inquiringly at the negro, to see whether he could 
manage it single-handed; whereupon the blackamoor proudly 
measured with his eye the framework that was still standing, 
nodded, and at once took off the black cloak which he was 
wearing, and threw it on the ground. Garibaldi waded into the 
shallow water near the bank, and began to unscrew the bolts 
which held the wooden structure together, tentatively shaking 
a great beam; but it did not stir. The negro smiled, grasped 
the joist with both arms, and hauled on it with the full weight 
of his giant body, upon which a hollow rumbling roar was 
heard, which slowly swelled until with much creaking the 
beam gave way. Then he stretched himself, mopped the sweat 
which was trickling down his face, and waded further into the 
river to go on with his work; his body rose above the yellow 
waters of the Tiber, reflecting the light, like a naked black 
rock. While they were still at work, Lieutenant Nino Bixio 
came up, for he had returned that very day from Genoa, and 
wanted to welcome Garibaldi. When he saw from a distance 
what the General and the black were doing, he hastened his 
steps, threw off his tunic as he ran, and leaped with one bound 
into the river to do his share: Garibaldi laughed, praising him 
for his talent in arriving at the right time; he was fairly robust, 
though not so strong as the negro, and set to work so skilfully 
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and expertly that soon all that might have been of service to 
the enemy was torn down. 

Garibaldi intended to follow the course of the Tiber, but 
he instructed Bixio to get the first couple of soldiers he might 
meet to erect barricades at the Porta Fabbrica by St. Peter’s, 
if this had not already been done. The city was full of soldiers, 
so Bixio soon came upon a group of Legionaries, whom he took 
with him to the gate in question. As he approached it, he was 
met by three young officers of the same rank as himself; and 
as he did not know how much work he would find to do, or of 
what nature, he shouted to them to join him. One of the three 
was a Neapolitan, the son of an officer holding a high command 
in the Bourbon army. His own entry into the service of the 
Roman Republic had been the cause of irreconcilable hostility 
between him and his father, but it was not clear whether it 
was his hostile relations with his father which had prompted 
this step, or whether the friction between them was a result 
of their divergent political tendencies. He had come to Rome 
expecting to be treated with unusual consideration, and even 
with admiration, by the partisans of liberty, since he had given 
up every sort of outward advantage to join their side; but 
he also had moods in which he was convinced that people 
thought him a contemptible renegrade, or else he supposed that 
the hatred felt for his father was extended to him. This gave 
him a feeling of diffidence which his vanity caused him to 
conceal by assertiveness in small things. His whole person, his 
hair, eyes, voice, and character, had an oily sleekness, his 
features were refined, but so elongated as to be weak, and wore 
a habitual expression of boredom, and at times of a weary, 
effeminate cruelty. In general he rather repelled people; it 
was only the winning courtesy of his address and his settled 
melancholy, which a keen observer would easily have recog- 
nized as his most deeply-rooted characteristic, that enabled 
them to reconcile themselves to him. 

Subtle and even over-sensitive as he was, he had noticed, 
even on their first passing introduction, that Bixio could not 
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endure him, and now, in order to annoy him, he half closed 
his eyes and said with a meaning smile, “I presume you are 
speaking in the General’s name? ” as if to insinuate that Bixio 
had not made his request in a courteous form, and had no 
right to give him orders. The tone of his observation would in 
any case have made Bixio angry; but since he had also an 
antipathy for the Neapolitan, he was seized with a sudden 
fit of rage, and answered curtly and rudely that he hoped the 
other would not try to bring the manners of the Bourbon army 
into that of Garibaldi, to which the other retorted, in the same 
tone of well-bred pity as before, with a jest at the uncouthness 
of the seafaring Genoese. By now Bixio was so exasperated 
that his blazing eyes could see no way out of the matter except 
the death of either himself or his opponent; he bombarded 
him with all the most insulting epithets that came into his head, 
so that it was not long before they came to blows. He alleged 
that there was nobody in Naples but thieves, assassins, or spies, 
so that the Neapolitans could have nothing in common with 
the inhabitants of other Italian provinces. The other officer, 
livid with fury, grasped at his sabre, and in spite of the inter- 
vention of the other two, they would have come to blows on 
the spot, had not Garibaldi appeared at this very moment. At 
the sight of him, the combatants fell apart. “ What do I see?” 
he exclaimed. “ Two of my officers, who were to have defended 
Italy against the nations of Europe, drawing their swords on 
each other on the very eve of a battle! If I do not punish your 
conduct, it is only because I hope that you will find an oppor- 
tunity of atoning for it tomorrow. And now let him who feels 
himself to be the offending party offer his hand to the other 
in reconciliation! ” With these words he turned his compelling 
glance full upon Nino Bixio, who stubbornly withstood it for 
a moment and stood his ground doggedly; but he suddenly 
made an effort, stepped forward hurriedly towards the Neapoli- 
tan, and offered him his hand, which the other touched dubi- 
ously with the tip of his tapering and rather hairy hand, as 
though it were something unclean. Garibaldi made no further 
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comment, but gave some instructions to the three officers as 
if nothing had happened, and turned away towards the Porta 
Fabbrica with Nino Bixio. 

On the way there he said to Bixio, who was walking 
gloomily beside him, “ Nino, Nino, your heart is a young 
bloodhound, which must be kept on the chain; make haste 
and train it, so that it may become a noble creature, running 
free without a muzzle, and inspiring fear in none but the 
wicked.” “ You are right, General,’ answered Bixio meekly, 
“ but I should feel better if only I could have run my sabre 
through that scorpion’s villainous grinning face.” Garibaldi 
reined in his horse and shouted angrily, “ You graceless, un- 
controllable devils! When one sees your behaviour one can 
only curse oneself as a fool for pouring out one’s blood and 
sweat in order to build a home for you to live in together. All 
the good it is likely to do you, is to make it easier for you to 
squabble with one another.” Bixio was abashed at this rebuke, 
and said ruefully, though still with a certain obstinacy, “ At 
any rate, General, you will grant that I only get into a rage 
with those who are rightfully my enemies.” Garibaldi was 
mollified, for he remembered how it had been reported to him 
that a few days ago, when Bixio had arrived in Civitavecchia 
and found the French there, he had been so enraged at the 
insidious way in which they had gained a footing there, that 
he burst right into a council of war which was being held at 
the moment, and reproached General Oudinot with his dis- 
honourable conduct, in the presence of all his officers. When 
Garibaldi asked him how much of this was true, he confirmed 
the report and added, “ As I spoke, Oudinot’s eyes bulged 
out further and more stupidly than ever, but after thinking 
it over for a good while, he seized the excuse of my youth to 
forgive my impudence.” And he added with some embarrass- 
ment, “If I had given my anger time to cool, I should not 
have done it; for it was really no more than the impotent 
yapping of an angry pup.” Upon which Garibaldi consoled him 
by saying that he would soon have a chance of showing the 
French that he could bite too. 
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The story of Bixio’s youth was stormy and troubled. He 
might almost have been called an orphan; for his father was 
a man of extreme reserve, absorbed perhaps in an untroubled 
world of dreams which he carefully concealed; at any rate, 
he took little notice of his family, only rarely emerging from 
his reserve with pitiless severity, when the demands made upon 
him by their existence disturbed him. He had been loved by 
his mother, Colomba Caffarelli, a youthful friend of Mazzini’s 
mother, but she had died prematurely when he was only a 
child. His brothers and sisters, who went their own way un- 
controlled, used their youngest brother as their servant, toy, 
or pastime, as the occasion suggested, which got him into the 
habit of being always on his guard and habitually cross-grained. 
Since his world was badly ordered — for, as nobody had any 
foresight or economy, money soon ran short; and since, in a 
house where everyone did as he liked as far as he could manage 
it, might was right, his heart became filled with an accumulated 
hatred and contempt for the whole world. Even school did 
not set him any example of order and justice; for he had to 
endure punishment from his teachers and the laughter of the 
other boys because, for no fault of his own, he was not provided 
with the necessary books. 

When his father married for the second time, Nino’s warm 
and tender heart made him determined to love the second wife 
even before he had seen her. Perhaps the young wife did not 
approach the difficult task of governing a house full of half- 
grown children, accustomed to running wild, with sufficient 
wisdom and kindliness. Nino only loved her all the more when 
she used to stand looking on helplessly at the unruly band. 
The sisters were vexed at the good understanding between the 
youngest child and their step-mother, and teased and taunted 
him with it until he flew into a rage. For he had the peculiarity 
that, though as a rule good-natured, obliging, and unassuming, 
if he were provoked beyond a certain degree, he would fall 
into convulsions of rage, in which he would rush blindly upon 
his tormentors, regardless of the consequences of his attack. 
During these seizures, which trebled his strength, he was 
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capable of doing serious harm even to persons older and 
stronger than himself. The moment his frenzy began to take 
the form of action, all attempts to restrain him were useless 
and only served to make the paroxysms more virulent; it had 
to be allowed to run its course like some natural phenomenon. 
This irritability had its source in an inward instability which 
made him little fitted to resist emotional stress; his lack of 
self-confidence easily led him to overtask his strength, so that 
he lost his balance. So long as he was little, they had regarded 
it as a comical exhibition when he snarled and sprang at them 
like an infuriated ape, but they gradually learned to dread 
these outbreaks, and began to complain of him to his father, 
whose jealousy of the fifteen-year-old boy they were not 
ashamed to arouse; the fact that, in order to avoid hurting 
anybody’s feelings, the unfortunate wife tried to conceal her 
partiality for him, confirmed the misguided husband in his 
insane credulity. It came to such a pass that he threatened her 
and Nino, upon which the boy flew at his father in a fit of 
rage, and would have killed him had not his step-mother her- 
self thrown herself between them. After this scene, his father, 
instead of realizing his own fault in the matter, turned the 
boy out of the house, though he was utterly ignorant, without 
judgment, beliefs, or aim. He now lived the wild life of a vaga- 
bond, devouring the food that his mother secretly left on the 
doorstep for him, like a sick dog whom nobody can bear to 
have near him. His dreams were of hatred, revenge, blood, and 
murder, he thirsted to commit great and terrible crimes, and 
would probably have done so, had it not been for the sea. When 
he came to it in his furtive wanderings, it held him fast; he 
would lie listening to it for hours on end, and in doing so his 
heart found peace and freedom. Since he loitered about the 
port a great deal, he became a ship’s boy, sailed to foreign 
lands, and went through all sorts of adventures, escapes, and 
mortal perils and deliverances, besides deserting twice; he 
suffered even more from the taunts of the other ship’s boys 
than from the brutal harshness of his superiors, for they 
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guessed that he was a gentleman’s son and would not treat him 
like one of themselves. He had had no bringing up, and it was 
only during his childhood, when his mother was alive, that he 
had had an example of gentle breeding before his eyes, so 
that he was uncertain in his bearing and lacked the easy com- 
posure of those who have moved all their lives in circles where 
accepted outward forms prevail. But the fact that he sprang 
from the cultured classes was obvious from the fine modelling 
of his head; every line of his face was clear-cut and significant, 
decided, yet at the same time soft, as though traced in silver- 
point by an artist’s hand, showing evidence of intelligence and 
resolution without coarseness, with no very marked talents, 
but accompanied rather by a childlike sensitiveness. He had 
hardly returned home when his father, who wanted to get 
him into the Piedmontese navy, set the police upon his track, 
and for a time he lay in hiding; after which they hunted him 
from street to street, from corner to corner, from roof to roof, 
starving, snarling, and foaming with rage, only in the end to 
be handed over to his hated profession. It did him good, how- 
ever, for it tamed and educated him. For the first time he 
learned to feel himself a man with rights and duties, who had 
both to trust others and be trusted himself, who had prospects 
and hope for the future; he began to guess that behind the 
confused medley of created beings, with their restless activities 
and painful strivings, there existed widely ramifying relation- 
ships and mighty purposes. He had no time to get to the 
bottom of these questions; but the very consciousness of be- 
longing to people who required his services, of living in a world 
that seemed to be conceived in accordance with a fine and 
unerring scheme, within the purview of great men’s minds, 
sustained him and gave him stability. But for this very reason 
he grew discontented after a few years with his monotonous 
service in the Sardinian fleet; he became familiar with Maz- 
zini’s writings, and soon swore by him, devoting his life to the 
Italy which had to be not only liberated, but absolutely called 
into being. After quitting the service of Savoy and once more 
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going through all sorts of hazardous voyages, he arrived in 
Genoa, where he lived through a period of rebellious exulta- 
tion, of senseless dare-devilry prompted by the merest trifle 
— by the name of Pius IX, or a forbidden song — of easy 
triumphs before battle was joined in earnest. During this year 
he made a friend, Goffredo Mameli, who, as the son of a famous 
admiral and Adela Zoagli, the daughter of a distinguished 
family, had grown up in the enjoyment of a comfortable and 
honoured home and possessed as refined manners and as har- 
monious a character and culture as those of Nino were harsh 
and jarring. He had been a delicate child, softly bred by 
an indulgent mother, but his imagination drew him towards 
the mighty and heroic. He did not set much store by his poeti- 
cal gifts and was not proud of the fame which his patriotic 
verses had brought him; he would gladly have renounced it 
all for the chance of distinguishing himself in war or by some 
hazardous exploit for the liberation of Italy. His very charm, 
the gentle, engaging quality which revealed itself not only in his 
bearing, but in his features, and made him generally beloved, 
was suspected by him as a sign of weakness rendering him 
incapable of any heroic deed. What Mameli admired in Bixio 
was the strength with which he had fought his way up, without 
influence or assistance, from the abysses and waste places of 
life on to its heights, and his childlike truthfulness and audacity 
in the face of the complications of civilized life, and he clung 
joyfully to Bixio’s single-minded affection as to an impreg- 
nable rock. Nino, on the other hand, venerated the rich 
culture which was the young patrician’s heritage, the imagi- 
nation which played over his sensitive face in a hundred 
expressions —all of them pleasing —and his confidence in 
Nino’s high future. Since they felt themselves at one in their 
hopes and aims, their diversity worked like a charm, binding 
them together by a mysterious tenderness like that of 
lovers, rather than by the conscious sympathy of friends or 
brothers. 

When Garibaldi entered the Piazza of St. Peter’s with 
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Bixio on his way back from the Porta Fabbrica, he met several 
officers belonging to the Legion, as well as Angelo Brunetti, 
who joined him in ascending the Monte Mario to survey the 
city. Half-way up, where the road curves round the hillside 
and, drawn by an equal attraction, the glance wavers between 
the blooming splendour of the heights above and the unending 
diversity of the life seething below, they were met by a number 
of young men coming down the hill, Milanese officers who had 
arrived in Rome that very day and wanted to obtain a view of 
the city, which was strange to them, from the top of the highest 
hill in the vicinity. Among them were Luciano Manara, the 
leader in the decisive struggle at the Porta Tosa during the 
Five Days at Milan, and his friends, the brothers Enrico and 
Emilio Dandolo, Emilio Morosini, Signoroni, Mancini, and 
others, all wearing the uniform of the newly-formed regiment 
of the Lombard Bersaglieri — namely, a dark green tunic and 
trousers, with collars, facings, and stripes of crimson, gold 
epaulettes, and a black felt hat, with a long tuft of green 
feathers hanging from the brim on one side. Goffredo Mameli 
knew Manara, and they all stopped while he greeted him, 
whereupon Garibaldi leaped from his horse — for the others 
were on foot — offered Manara his hand, and said courteously, 
“« May it be a good omen for Rome that a young man like you, 
who has already won fame as a hero, has arrived here just be- 
fore the battle.” Manara saluted him politely, but his blue 
eyes remained cold, and his narrow, commanding face seemed 
to repel Garibaldi’s kindly words by its indifference as he said, 
“It is easy to fight well and successfully for one’s country; 
I have lost mine.” What, then, had brought him to Rome? 
asked Garibaldi, quietly. ‘ Necessity,’ was the stern reply. 
“ There was no possibility of our returning to Milan, nor could 
we stay in Piedmont. Here our soldiers find pay and employ- 
ment; and men who have suffered a fate like ours are happiest 
where there is fighting.” Brunetti now joined in the conversa- 
tion, saying in an undertone to Daverio and Montaldi, yet 
plainly enough to be understood by everybody, “ It is not out 
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of pity or love that you throw us your alms. Anything but! 
It is only because it is a burden which you do not know other- 
wise how to get rid of.” Manara turned sharply round on the 
speaker and said, “ At any rate we need not worry about how 
to get rid of it here, in a city where nobody lives but beggars 
and idlers ” — perhaps without knowing that he was speaking 
to a Roman, perhaps on purpose to insult him. Brunetti, how- 
ever, pursed his thick lips in a delighted smile, expanded his 
chest with a comical exaggeration of his natural majesty of 
bearing, and waving his hand towards Manara, said to the 
others, “ If we pick up a history book, we can read how his 
forefathers cringed in terror if the ancestors of the poorest 
fishmonger in Trastevere so much as sneezed.” Manara liked 
both the joke and the man, and a smile began to hover about 
the corners of his mouth and eyes, as he looked at him with 
unconcealed friendliness; but he was at once overcome by 
gloomy thoughts again, and said bitterly, though not unami- 
ably, ‘“ The sneezing is in the north at present, and not in the 
south, but we have to cringe and bow just as we did then.” 

Meanwhile Garibaldi had remounted, saluted the Milan- 
ese officers, and said, reverting to the first remarks that they 
had exchanged, “ I am sorry for your sake that things are as 
you say; it must be a depressing business to fight for a cause 
which is indifferent to you;” upon which the two groups took 
leave of each other, and Garibaldi rode on up the Monte 
Mario with his companions. An animated conversation at once 
sprang up on the subject of Manara whose bearing and remarks 
had incensed Daverio and Nino Bixio, while Mameli tried to 
defend him. But Garibaldi cut it short with the remark that 
Manara looked like a gentleman and certainly was one; his 
own misfortunes and those of his native city had cast a gloom 
over his spirits, and they must not argue with those who were 
suffering. 

On reaching the top of the hill they entered the park 
which lies like a dusky crown about its summit, and wandered 
down avenues of cypress and holm-oak to the terrace, from 
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which the eye embraces the sea of houses as far as its utmost 
limits. Garibaldi walked his horse up to the very edge, and 
feasted his eyes on the picture of Rome which rose crimson 
before him all flooded with the last glow of the sinking sun. 
“Whoever is master of this mount has Rome in his posses- 
sion,” he remarked to the others who had fallen back a few 
paces after taking a look round, for they knew that when great 
decisions were impending, Garibaldi liked to be left alone 
while impressing the lie of the prospective battlefield upon 
his memory. They went to a little inn near by to fetch wine, 
bread, and cheese, and going out to an open space, began to 
eat, while Montaldi related to them how in South America 
it had been universally believed that, the night before an 
engagement, a familiar spirit used to take Garibaldi to the bat- 
tlefield, show him all the movements of the enemy, and point 
out how he must dispose his men in order to win the victory. 
Bixio described his experience with the Neapolitan, and how 
Garibaldi had rebuked him, and said that he liked Garibaldi 
best when he was angry with him, even while he felt himself 
annihilated by the General’s anger ; indeed, he felt towards Gari- 
baldi just as he did towards the sea, which was always lovely 
in his eyes, whether it sported by itself like a child, or displayed 
the foaming mantle of its divinity, but loveliest of all when he 
trembled before its tempests. “ His eyes are like the sea,” 
mused Mameli. “I have often marvelled how it is that, im- 
prisoned in such a narrow space, their power is so incalculable. 
They are of no colour, yet of all colours, the light plays fan- 
tastic tricks in them, they are cold, cruel, compassionate, im- 
penetrable, almighty; when one gazes upon them, one has 
an intimation of those ultimate things for which one can other- 
wise find no name.” 

A considerable time elapsed before Garibaldi rejoined the 
officers, who had meanwhile finished their meal. He ate some- 
thing more — for it was not his habit to spend much time over 
this — and then they retraced their steps, the General, who had 
meantime fallen silent, riding at their head, and the others 
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followed more slowly. On the stone terrace at the head of the 
steps leading up to the church of Santa Maria del Rosario, 
which stands high above the road, sat two priests with swarthy, 
keen-featured faces, who were apparently attached to the 
church, and wished to enjoy the pleasant mildness of the late 
evening. When they saw the officers passing by they waved 
their hands and shouted, ‘“‘ Long live the Republic! Long live 
the Republican Army! ” and looked after them with interest. 
The air was balmy with the fragrance of acacia-blossoms which 
glimmered white against the dark groups of trees; and the 
cloudless heavens seemed to give promise of a lovely day. A 
great star gleamed out from the deep blue haze like a warrior 
of the heavenly host in glittering armour. “ The Star of Italy! ” 
said Mameli, pointing on high, upon which they all glanced 
upward with the feeling that it was a happy omen; then looked 
towards the white mantle of Garibaldi, gently floating in the 
breeze which he raised as he rode, and stirring noiselessly. 


HE OFFICERS of the Milanese Bersaglieri were for the most 

part a band of friends, wealthy young men who had not 
attained to the full consciousness of their happy young strength 
until, following Manara’s example, they had exposed them- 
selves to the exertions and dangers of a soldier’s life in hard 
times. The campaign against Austria in the year 1848 had 
been badly managed, the army lacked the most necessary sup- 
plies, the inexperienced officers had to rely almost entirely 
upon their own ability and inspiration and were crushed by a 
disproportionate weight of responsibility. But the retreat of 
the troops over the Apennines to Rome, with no supplies or 
support, after they had been driven out of Milan and Savoy, 
was a feat which proved how successfully the young leaders, 
and especially Manara, their captain, had trained themselves 
and schooled their soldiers. 

They all subordinated themselves to Luciano Manara, 
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. though he was not the eldest of them, and that, not only in 
military affairs as befitted his rank, but also in civil life. This 
was not due to the fact that he was married and had children, 
whereas the others were almost all unmarried; but rather to 
his superior force of character, which combined a childlike 
guilelessness of disposition with a rigorous sense of duty, to 
which he sacrificed himself without reserve. What is more, he 
considered that his duty lay in whatever was most difficult in 
the conditions of the time and place. A scarcely conscious im- 
pulse urged him away from the delights of a comfortable exist- 
ence to wherever there was some great object to be striven and 
fought for. Others were ready to make sacrifices on the spur 
of the moment, but soon wavered and tried to draw back; he 
alone never faltered, but the heart’s blood which he poured 
out for a cause was the very thing that bound him to it more 
closely than ever. Yet his enthusiasm, like that of his friends, 
was hard to arouse except for what customarily lay within his 
interests — for instance, the independence of Milan, or a re- 
ligious faith when expressed in a noble form; though the latter, 
it is true, fell into the background when compared with the 
present needs of his struggling native city. Though not in the 
least ambitious, he had done all that he could to develop his 
intellectual gifts, out of a feeling that his achievements ought 
to be on a level with his fortune. This officer, twenty-five years 
of age—for that was all he was when Milan rose against 
Austria — was often faced with tasks for which his limited 
experience had hardly equipped him; in such a case he did 
not shrink from acknowledging past errors and, when possible, 
making reparation for them. After his will-power had been 
sustained for a long time at a high pitch, his merriment in 
hours of relaxation was that of a boy happily enjoying his 
scanty allowance of holidays; and his face, which usually wore 
an intensely absorbed and proud expression, became so changed 
as to be almost unrecognizable, and radiant with innocent high 
spirits. He knew how to be gay with his subordinates without 
any loss of prestige. 
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The brothers Dandolo were the delicate sons of a learned 
father, and a mother who had died prematurely, and were 
distinguished for their cleverness, good taste, and sensibility 
rather than for their strength and resolution. They had grown 
up in an atmosphere of good-breeding, and been educated for 
lofty purposes, so that their thoughts and endeavours never 
lacked nobility; but like seamen with a fragile craft and but 
small skill in steersmanship, who always hug the familiar 
coasts, they drew back mistrustfully from an unfamiliar in- 
tenser life, since they could not help dreading that by contact 
with it they would lose themselves or fail in their undertaking. 
Enrico, the elder, had the beauty of a charming girl, which, 
though remarkable in itself and suggesting nothing further, 
causes one to infer from it the possession of inexhaustible 
spiritual riches. He was valiant and staunch, though without 
enthusiasm, merely as if it were all part of the game — indeed 
all his actions seemed to be part of an agreeable, aimless game 
which he played for the love of the thing. He seldom betrayed 
any emotion, but so much was expressed in his appearance and 
nature that he could not produce an impression of coldness. 
Even his wit could not give offence, for all his love of raillery, 
for deep down it seemed to be due to no more than a pleasure 
in its passing attraction. The grace of his personality made him 
seem younger than Emilio, who, moreover, felt himself to be 
the elder and bore himself accordingly; he was more earnest 
and very easily excited or discouraged, and his constitution 
too was more delicate and sensitive. He had a hopeless passion, 
which he made no attempt to resist, for Manara’s lovely wife, 
who, like himself, bore in her the germs of deadly consump- 
tion; and she divined his love, of which Manara was fully 
aware. All three of them guarded the burning secret, which 
bound them together more intimately instead of separating 
them, for each of them had unbounded confidence in the others. 
It sometimes happened that Emilio showed some irritability 
or involuntary discourtesy towards Manara, but the indulgent 
affection of the latter was in no wise shaken by it. Rosagutti, 
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Signoroni, and Mancini also belonged to well-to-do families 
who, since the first unlucky attempt of Milan to break away 
from Austria under the protection of Savoy, had formed a great 
patriotic conspiracy, the aim of which for the present was to 
wait for a favourable occasion, and meanwhile to keep on good 
terms with Austria. Youngest of all was the eighteen year old 
Morosini; his spirit still moved in the golden sphere of child- 
hood. Friends guarded this as something holy, in which they 
could now only see themselves mirrored from outside, but the 
undimmed perfection of which seemed to unite them with the 
good and happy forces of existence. 

Their inseparable attendant was Alessandro Mangiagalli, 
Manara’s coachman, who had served in the campaign as a 
common soldier and speedily attained the rank of a non- 
commissioned officer, and whose prudence, punctuality, and 
bravery made it probable that he might look forward to a 
further career of promotion. He had always been on peculiarly 
confidential terms with Manara and his friends, which was 
partly due to the fact that he was a few years older than they 
were, and partly to his character; he could turn his hand to 
anything, might always be depended upon for advice and 
assistance, and was never in a bad temper, so that he had 
become almost indispensable to the young men. He had had 
no education, but his obliging nature and manly appearance 
to a large extent made up for this. He loved Manara with a 
fidelity which knew no bounds, but with a touch of tyranny 
and caprice, against which Manara tried not always success- 
fully to defend himself by a peremptory assertion of his posi- 
tion as master. After their meeting with Garibaldi the friends 
dined at the Restaurant del Babuino. Their conversation turned 
to him, for none of them had seen anything but his picture 
before, and that only in the rough woodcuts of the revolution- 
ary newspapers. Mangiagalli who was waiting on the table 
remarked, as he poured out the wine, that he had not believed 
Garibaldi was so handsome; he was among men what the lion 
was among beasts, who all grovelled in the sand when he 
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showed his head like the sun above the desert horizon. “ He 
is a handsome man, but to my mind his clothes are too brightly 
coloured,” said Manara coolly, and Enrico Dandolo added with 
softly smiling eyes and a gentle voice, “I prefer the negro; he 
undoubtedly comes from Africa or America, whereas Garibaldi 
only comes from Nice; he goes about half-naked and may even 
have eaten human flesh in his day. If they only had a monkey 
and a parrot with them, I should find the show quite complete ; 
the red jackets of the General Staff are not quite a substitute.” 
The others laughed, while Mangiagalli went on imperturbably, . 
“In his presence the others are mere underlings, for what he 
says to them is always an order, however politely he may frame 
it as a request, and whatever people say to him always sounds 
like, ‘ At your service,’ even if what they really said was ‘ Go 
to the devil.’”’ Manara turned his head, and said irritably, 
“ You are there to wait, not to talk ” ; while Signoroni remarked 
good-humouredly, “‘ Let him alone; he talks better while he is 
waiting, and if he were to choke over a word that you had made 
him swallow, it is true, you might only lose an unruly servant, 
but the country would lose a budding hero.” “He can 
talk as much as he likes, so far as I am concerned,” said Enrico 
Dandolo, “so long as he only praises us, and nobody else.” 
Thus encouraged, Mangiagalli chimed in once again and said, 
“ T ought to be a mirror, not a man, if I wished to show forth 
your merits without failing to do full justice to the beauty 
created by Nature. But I cannot help remarking that never 
at any table have I seen any gentleman, or even any lady, who 
held a chicken-bone so daintily with such slender fingers, and 
nibbled it with such gleaming teeth.” It was well known that 
young Dandolo cherished his fairness as if it were some beloved 
object entrusted to his care, and also loved to hear it praised, 
and everybody laughed at the jest. Though Manara tried to 
join in the mirth of the others, he could not hide the depression 
which weighed upon him. For the Bersaglieri had been stopped 
at Civitavecchia by the French who had seized the authority 
there, and had only been allowed to proceed on giving their 
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word that they would not take part in any fighting against 
the French before May 4, by which time Oudinot hoped to 
have made a victorious entry into Rome. Manara now admitted 
that he felt himself to have been over-reached. “ It would have 
appealed to me,” he said, “to fight side by side with this 
Garibaldi, who has acquired a reputation of possessing all the 
valour in Italy and goes about with a lofty air as if it could not 
be otherwise; and to show him and everybody else that there 
are soldiers among us too who have some share of courage and 
honour. Perhaps I have nothing against him except that I envy 
him for having the right to fight, while I have to look on. I was 
a blind fool to give my word to that Frenchman; he would 
have had to let us go on our way in any case! Was it not clear 
that he thought the whole business would be over by May 4?” 
—— “It was clear to me,” growled Mangiagalli, “ and I said 
as much; but since it is my place to keep quiet, my words 
were listened to perhaps, but not to any purpose, for they 
were not taken any notice of.” —— “ Silence! ” roared Manara 
angrily. ‘‘ You are dismissed on the spot! ” upon which Man- 
giagalli spun round on his heel and rushed to the door, shout- 
ing, ‘“ Hurrah! I am off to Garibaldi and tomorrow I shall fight 
on his side! ” but he was seized by the young men, amid 
laughter, and brought back. “ Even though you were dismissed 
from my service,” explained Manara, “ you were not dismissed 
from my troop. But, once again, you may stay with me, in 
God’s name, glad as I should be to be rid of all responsibility 
for such an untameable creature.” —— “ And I should not be 
sorry to find a quieter master,” retorted Mangiagalli, “but I 
swore to my mistress by my eternal salvation that I would 
take care of you and watch over you; and so I will stay.” He 
could never bear not to have the last word in the frequent 
altercations which he had with his master, and since Manara 
was aware of this foible and was unable to overcome it, he had 
made it his habit to ignore Mangiagalli’s inevitable closing 
retort. 
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VEN AS THE WAVES surge outward before the ship as it 
| ee on its way, so the air quivered at the sun’s approach 
when on April 30 of the year 1849 the doors of the houses were 
opened, and men and boys poured forth into the streets with 
a motley collection of weapons, cast a backward look at the 
windows from which came voices of blessing and farewell that 
lingered on their ears, and hurried to man the walls. Angelo 
Brunetti walked down the Corso with his two sons, of whom 
even the younger, Luigi, bore a neat gun, so that he should not 
be defenceless, while his wife carried the youngest child on 
her arm and led little Maria by the hand. They stopped on the 
Piazza Venezia to say goodbye, for they had agreed that 
Lucrezia should turn back there and take the two little girls 
home. She suggested that her husband and sons say a prayer 
in St. Peter’s, and also ask Father Ugo Bassi for his blessing 
before battle; then she kissed them one after the other, saying, 
“JT am not crying! ” and serenely glanced at them with her 
radiant eyes which were, however, gentler and more moist than 
was their wont. Brunetti hugged the little one to his breast, 
bent over the sleeping baby as it lay with its head on its 
mother’s shoulder, and kissed the hand which peeped out like 
a tiny brown knob from a mass of gaily coloured clothes; then 
they parted and went their various ways. 

The sun now stormed the heights and rose into the upper 
air, kindling the torches for the game of life; the godlike form 
of Rome rose up, rearing its vaulted curves of light and shade, 
drenched in the balm of its ever-verdant gardens. Right oppo- 
site the Gate of San Pancrazio, high above all the other houses 
on the Janiculum, stood the Villa Corsini, also called the 
“House of the Four Winds,” which Garibaldi had chosen for 
his headquarters, because it was the most important point in 
the region and commanded the widest view. The graceful 
splendour of this charming palace bore witness to the artistic 
sense and aristocratic nobility of its builders. The interior was 
decorated with frescoes, the staircase and corridors with an- 
tique statuary, some of which had been dug up in the gardens 
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of Hadrian. On passing from the broad steps into the entrance 
hall, a great marble group met the eye, which, in the opinion 
of most connoisseurs, represented Achilles mourning over the 
fallen body of Patroclus. The forms could hardly be distin- 
guished now; but it was this very mutilation which first threw 
into relief and made fully visible the poignant contrast be- 
tween the postures of life and of death which, centuries earlier, 
the soul of the unknown artist had hurled like a lightning-flash 
into the stone. 

From the graceful parapet of the villa Garibaldi watched 
the French army advancing along the Aurelian Way, and 
dividing up into two bodies, one directed against the Vatican 
and the other against the Janiculum. This, he meditated, was 
the army over which still hovered the splendour of the fallen 
Napoleon’s great name, of which he had never thought save 
with admiration and in whose ranks he would have been proud 
to fight in earlier days. As a veteran general he knew and saw 
how superior these troops were to his own, and that not in 
numbers alone: they were experienced and tenacious, full of 
a courage which was not due to the passion of enthusiasm or 
hate, but to obedience, habit, and love of honour, virtues upon 
which it was possible to rely. But instead of taking alarm at 
the sight of such forces on the enemy’s side, he felt a heighten- 
ing of his being; he would not have been content to measure 
himself with a puny enemy before the gates of Rome. Slowly 
he descended the steps, cast a glance at the groups of statuary, 
then galloped back to the Gate of San Pancrazio, where his 
Staff and his regiments awaited him. Besides his own Legion 
he had also the bands of students led by the imperturbable 
Zamboni, the volunteers who had marched out with the bene- 
diction of Pius IX and fought in Venetian territory, and finally 
the detachment of Finanzieri under the command of Zambian- 
chi of whom nobody could say any good, yet nobody dared to 
say anything bad. With the exception of those who had re- 
turned from Venice, these troops knew nothing of war as yet 
and had to struggle in secret against the horror of killing, but 
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with this difference, that the Finanzieri were more afraid of 
the danger, the students of the duty of destroying life or else 
of the tricks that their unstable nerves might play them. But 
even as children, when lost and alone in the dark, tremble at 
the bristling head of some old willow or at the whisper of the 
invisible forms that walk by night — yet breathe again when 
they hear the tread of their father coming to look for them — 
so their oppression was relieved when Garibaldi appeared and 
responded to their joyous welcome in a ringing voice thrilling 
with the glory of certain victory even before the battle had 
begun. His spirit brooded over the whole army like a new 
element, an atmosphere of victory. 

The events of the day proceeded as follows: the French 
first attacked the Vatican, where they were met and checked 
by a Roman regiment of the line under the command of Gen- 
eral Galletti, and Lodovico Calandrelli’s cannon; their right 
wing made a simultaneous attempt to capture the villas in the 
Doria Gardens which crown the Monte Verde, and succeeded 
in occupying the Villa Valentini, but not the Villa Corsini. 
They answered the fire of the Roman cannon with their field- 
guns which they had trained on the remains of the Aurelian 
aqueduct. Their objective, which they pursued boldly and 
stubbornly, was to force their way into Rome on two sides, at 
the Vatican and the Janiculum, after which the two wings 
were to meet in the Piazza of St. Peter’s. It was not till late 
in the afternoon, when Garibaldi, placing himself in person 
at the head of the attack, made sallies from the Gate of San 
Pancrazio and the Porta Cavallegieri simultaneously, that they 
were forced to fall back, abandoning all their positions, and 
they made no further attempt to renew the struggle. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon Goffredo Mameli, who 
was slightly wounded, arrived at the Gate of San Pancrazio, 
where the troops off duty were refreshing themselves with 
bread and wine, and where slight wounds could also be at- 
tended to; a bullet had passed through his foot and killed 
his horse under him, Though sad at losing it, he was delighted 
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with his first wound, which at last made him feel that he had 
been fighting like a real soldier ; for he had always felt hitherto 
as if he were only playing while others worked; he even sus- 
pected that Garibaldi purposely entrusted him with missions 
on which he was exposed to no danger, because he credited him 
with more enthusiasm than presence of mind and reasoned 
action. Old Doctor Ripari, Garibaldi’s physician, a native of 
Cremona, came up soon afterwards, probed Mameli’s wound, 
and as he bandaged it, told him of a young man named Ghig- 
lione, of Genoa, who had just breathed his last in his arms, 
bequeathing him his great black horse with a white blaze on 
its forehead and a white spot on one of its hind legs. This young 
man, he said, though short-sighted, had been very daring; 
Garibaldi had himself warned him not to venture too far for- 
ward, to which he had replied with a laugh that his short-sight 
obliged him to do so, otherwise he could not distinguish the 
enemy; but shortly afterwards death had overtaken him. 
“ You young fellows,” scolded the old man, whose habit it was 
to show his grief at the suffering and loss which he had to 
witness of so many brave young lives, by grumbling at their 
real or presumed causes, “ have your own way of waging war, 
but it is not the right one. You think it exists for your benefit, 
in order that you may perform prodigies and distinguish your- 
selves, and instead of prudently avoiding danger, you go in 
search of it; it is not till afterwards that your wounds begin 
to hurt you. It is not single combats that we need or daring 
deeds, for the stay-at-homes to shake their heads over after- 
wards in admiration! What we need are order and method, 
obedient soldiers, not foolhardy young heroes who behave as 
if war were a theatre! ” Mameli had listened to him attentively 
and now remarked thoughtfully, “ Perhaps you are right. We 
think too much of ourselves, and do more harm than good. I 
do not deny that ever since I was a boy I have longed for war 
to break out against the enemies of Italy, and hoped that it 
would be granted to me to perform deeds of heroism and after- 
wards to die the death of a hero; while I was aspiring towards 
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extraordinary feats, perhaps I may have neglected something 
lying near at hand which might have been more to the pur- 
pose.” “ You see! ” said Ripari triumphantly. “ I thought 
you were another of them! Aren’t you that poet Mameli? You 
might have stayed at home, peaceable and unassuming, for in 
any case visionaries do not know how to handle a sword. It is 
evident that you cannot stand much. What arms! What a 
chest! There is nothing robust about them, no muscle, the 
whole body is no good. My advice is that you take off that 
tunic at once, go home, and get on with your poetry, for you 
are better suited to that, and it will do you no harm.” —— “ I 
had hoped,” said Mameli disconsolately, “ that you would let 
me have the horse which belonged to my fellow townsman who 
was killed; it cannot be of any use to you at present, but it 
would help me out of my difficulty, for with my foot in this 
state I cannot return to battle without a mount.” Ripari fired 
up indignantly and answered in a cantankerous tone that 
Mameli ought to be in bed, he would not hear of his going back 
to fight that day; while another man chimed in with a warning 
that horses with a blaze on the forehead were unlucky and 
carried their riders to destruction. But at this moment up came 
a number of soldiers led by Montaldi, who laid his hand on 
the old man’s shoulder and reminded him that half an hour 
ago he had seen him defending the dying Ghiglione from an 
enemy stronger than himself, so that he too had been exposing 
himself to extreme danger unnecessarily. They were interrupted 
‘by Ugo Bassi, carrying a badly wounded man before him on 
his horse; Ripari decided at a single glance that he must at 
once be carried to the church of San Pietro in Montorio near 
by, where a hospital had been hastily improvised. After a few 
minutes Bassi returned, his eyes drooping mournfully, for the 
man had expired on the way there. “ Are you that Ugo Bassi 
who preached war in such a way that even the blind and lame 
snatched up a knife and hobbled after you?” exclaimed Mon- 
taldi to cheer him up. “I would always do it,” rejoined the 
priest, “if so it had to be; yet I do say that war is sin, but sin 
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that drives out sin.” Montaldi filled a glass of wine, drank his 
health, and handed him the glass, crying, “ Here’s to war and 
glory! Life is but the clay model made to be broken; fame 
is the statue of bronze that shines forth and endures! ” 
“ Heathen! ” said Ugo Bassi with a smile, handing him back 
the glass, after which he rode back to the Doria Gardens, where 
fighting was about to begin. 

About this time Garibaldi came down from the bastions, 
and said to Montaldi who rode to meet him, “‘ This moment 
must decide the issue. You will lead the best troops which are 
ready for action against the right wing, Sacchi will make a 
sortie from the Porta Cavallegieri; in that way we shall turn 
both their flanks and ought to be able to cut them off from 
their camp.” At this moment his eye fell upon Mameli, and he 
shouted to him that, wounded as he was, he was to stay near 
him by the gate; but Mameli had seized the opportunity of 
slipping nearer to Doctor Ripari’s horse, and now leaped on 
to it and galloped off, looking round with a mischievous grimace 
at the old man’s threats. Montaldi hastily collected the avail- 
able troops, and placing himself at the head of his soldiers 
rushed on the enemy, who was just bringing up a fresh detach- 
ment against the Villa Corsini and was forced to retreat in 
disorder before the violence of the Roman attack; but Mon- 
taldi’s horse was shot on the spot, so that he fell, and in an 
instant was surrounded by the swiftly returning French. He 
defended himself for a time by brandishing his broken sabre 
as he knelt, even when he could no longer stand upright; and 
so he was found by Ugo Bassi, who rushed up and flung him- 
self on the ground by his side in order to lift him up, for he 
was overcome by the faintness of death rather than by the 
enemy. Montaldi recognized the priest, smiled, and tried to 
speak, but his head fell back and his body weighed heavy and 
lifeless on Ugo Bassi’s breast. The French were engaging with 
the Legionaries, who had come up too late to rescue their 
leader. Garibaldi was stationed on the highest part of the 
ramparts, the view from which embraces that part of the park 
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in which lay the most important positions round which fighting 
was going on. When he saw that Montaldi had fallen and that 
the attack had consequently slackened, so that the fight was 
at a standstill, he gave his horse the spur, placed himself at the 
head of some fifty horsemen who were not in action, collected 
the scattered Legionaries, and hurled himself into the fray. 
His glance inspired the soldiers with a dash that sent them 
rushing on the foe like the unerring instruments of his will, 
the enemy wavered and fell back, and pressed hard on both 
wings, the whole French army had to retreat, losing men all 
the time. 

Ugo Bassi had handed over the dead body to Montaldi’s 
own soldiers, with instructions to carry it out of the fighting 
into a sheltered place, after which he gave his horse its head 
and went where it carried him, till he suddenly noticed that 
he was all alone outside the lines of the Roman army between 
vineyards which acted as cover for the French troops. As he 
turned his horse back he heard a shot, saw the animal rear, 
and immediately afterwards fell with it to the ground; he 
was not hurt himself, but the horse was mortally wounded; 
it struggled convulsively to rise up, with its eyes fixed implor- 
ingly on its master, and then expired. Ugo Bassi laid his arm 
across the beautiful creature’s neck and wept. “ Do not for- 
sake me,” he sobbed, “‘ my pet, my dumb brother. The glances 
which came from your unfathomable soul were more eloquent 
than our speech. Your dancing paces, the bend of your arching 
neck, the snorting of your nostrils, were an expression of 
Nature’s beauty and pride. How loving you were, how heedful 
of my word, how impetuous, how full of trust in me! As the 
waves bear the ship onward, tossing it to the clouds, then 
drawing it down again into the sea, even so you would 
bear me through all tempests, and as I listened to your 
neighing or felt your warm breath moist against my cheek, 
I was conscious of an exhalation of the all-pervading spirit 
of the universe, even as in the midst of the roar of the 
waves.” 
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In his abandonment of grief, he had not noticed that some 
French soldiers had come up, and they now shouted to him to 
surrender. He told them his name, pointed to the cross which 
he wore round his neck, showed them that he was unarmed, 
and begged that he might be allowed to pursue his peaceful 
calling. One of the Frenchmen drew attention to the fact that 
he had his arm round the neck of the dead horse, and asked 
whether he had administered the last sacraments to his nag; 
another said they did not care who he was — moreover, a priest 
in Garibaldi’s camp was worse than the devil; he was their 
prisoner and had to follow them. Seeing that all resistance 
or argument was vain, he acquiesced in silence. The French 
treated him with intentional brutality, and he might even have 
been shot — as afterwards happened to a priest on the Repub- 
lican side before the church of Santa Maria del Rosario — had 
not the Romans taken a considerable number of French pris- 
oners whom they thought they might exchange for an important 
person such as Ugo Bassi. 

A singular capture fell to the lot of Nino Bixio. While 
pursuing the fleeing French troops, he came upon an out-of- 
the-way farm occupied by the French Colonel Picard, who 
had no idea that the main body of his army was already in 
retreat. Nino Bixio had not expected to find any of the enemy 
still in occupation of a strong position and was riding a con- 
siderable distance ahead of his men, so that he was quite help- 
less; he received a rude shock when he saw himself hopelessly 
in the power of superior forces; but his panic took,the form 
of rage, under the influence of which he sprang upon the French 
colonel, seized him by the collar, gave him a thorough shaking, 
and shouted that he had got to surrender. Colonel Picard, 
though irascible in appearance, was really an irresolute man, 
easily unnerved, who could not understand his position or the 
demeanour of the infuriated Italian, and in his embarrassment 
ordered his soldiers to lay down their arms. Bixio broke out 
into a cold sweat when he saw himself surrounded by fifty 
prisoners; but luckily for him he had been followed by a 
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detachment of soldiers, who now came up, placed the French- 
men in their midst, and led them back to the city. 


HEN GarIBALpI returned from pursuing the retreating 

enemy, the Janiculum was full of people attracted thither 
by the rumours of victory. He forced his way through the crowd 
in order to watch the movements of the French army from the 
Bastion, which offered the widest view of the country, and 
when people recognized him, they fell back respectfully. But 
his name passed from mouth to mouth, ran through the excited 
throng, and suddenly broke like a flame from the glowing 
ardour of these countless hearts. He had been looking out in 
the direction of the open country, but he now turned his horse’s 
head round to receive their acclamations, whereupon a fresh 
shout went up of “ Hail, Garibaldi! Sword of Italy! Star of 
Italy! ” At that moment a storm of music broke forth as the 
bells of Rome began to peal, swelling like a flood which surged 
heavenward bearing his triumphant name on its wave. There 
were people everywhere, on the walls, on the cannon, on roofs 
and benches. Garibaldi saw before him soldiers of his regiment, 
Lombard Bersaglieri, who had not been able to take part in 
the fighting, men, women, and children waving hats and hand- 
kerchiefs ; even the indifferent and the cautious, who had held 
back because they did not think the engagement could possibly 
have a fortunate issue, came hurrying up when they heard that 
the French were in flight. As they shouted his name, they gazed 
in wonderment at this amazing man, from whose hands they 
were to receive the freedom of their land. He stood as if cast 
in bronze against the flaming brilliance of the evening sky, 
motionless save when his white charger tossed its arched neck 
with a gentle snort. The open space upon which he was stand- 
ing was surrounded on the side next the city by acacias in 
bloom, whose sweet fragrance filled the depths of his soul with 
an intense consciousness that he was to be the maker of Italy 
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and that the people all round him knew it too, and relied upon 
him ; indeed, suddenly it seemed to him as though he were far 
away, alone on the heaving sea, with his superhuman work 
long since accomplished, and he himself now free and absorbed 
in the floating visions of deeds which he had done. 

When the plaudits of the crowd died down, he drew himself 
up, cast a look round him, and said, “ Soldiers! Your valour 
has gained victory over the most efficient army in Europe: I 
thank you! Today, troops and people, you have grafted Rome 
with your blood into the very flesh of Italy. Woe to him who 
shall try to tear them asunder! ” He saluted, and rode off 
towards the Vatican with a few officers, upon which the serried 
throng dispersed, and the exultant crowd poured down from 
the heights and flooded Rome with jubilation. It surged through 
the streets and over the hills like a rout of Bacchanals, whose 
frenzied yells resound through blackened ruins and whose 
golden cymbals, gleaming like clashing swords, clash through 
the mildness of the evening light. 

Luciano Manara, who had followed the vicissitudes of 
the fight from the galleries of St. Peter’s, went in search of 
Garibaldi, and found him seated on a gun-carriage, talking to 
Lodovico Calandrelli, a colonel of artillery; for it had so hap- 
pened that, while pursuing the enemy, Roman soldiers had been 
hit by shots from their own cannon, not by any fault of Calan- 
drelli’s, as it appeared, but as a result of the double command 
which hampered a uniform policy. Manara approached them 
and said to Garibaldi that he was afraid he had forfeited his 
esteem owing to his conduct on the previous day, and hoped 
that Garibaldi would forget that meeting; he wished that, in 
spite of today’s victory, it might still be granted him to fight 
with his men under Garibaldi, so that the latter should see that, 
whatever their opinions might be, they knew how to fight and 
die bravely. Garibaldi offered him his hand with the smile that 
captivated even his opponents — though he was not aware of 
this — and said, “I know you can, and I should not like to 
have to see you die. It is impossible for you to forfeit my 
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esteem, Captain Manara: one must judge men not by their 
words, but by their actions.” He went on to talk with cheerful 
animation about his hopes of beating the French soundly, and 
next, having put his army to the test, of leading it against 
Austria, Italy’s arch-foe. The quarrel with France was merely 
a passing accident, brought about by a crafty party, which 
would soon be overthrown. The urgent thing was to set Milan 
free and drive Austria back across the Alps. “ Would that be 
possible?’ exclaimed Manara, staring at Garibaldi incredu- 
lously and almost startled. “Why not?” asked the other in 
surprise. “ Did you suppose that Milan was to remain for ever 
in this bondage? ” ——-“ No,” replied Manara with a melan- 
choly smile; “ but I have accustomed myself to the thought 
that I shall not see the day of its liberation.” Garibaldi sprang 
to his feet impatiently, exclaiming, “Must a brave death 
always remain the supreme glory of Italy’s noblest sons? You 
have got to live, and to want to live! Why, at your age I thought 
myself immortal! ” ——“ Perhaps you are,” laughed Manara, 
adding in a more serious tone, “ It was not the destitution and 
suffering of this year that had paralysed me, but the realization 
of our impotence. Like some wild beast, we have succeeded in 
breaking our chain, but not in mastering our enemy, for we 
cannot master ourselves.” Garibaldi fell silent and mused 
awhile, then said calmly, “ The losing side always appears to 
be in the wrong; but that cannot turn me aside from my pur- 
pose. If my mother, brothers, or children are in want, I do not 
trouble whether it is their own fault: I try to help them; and 
though they were to ruin themselves a hundred times over, I 
would help them a hundred times, because I love them.” After 
a pause Manara said, “ I wish I could feel and act as you do. 
When I have you before my eyes and talk to you, it almost 
seems to me as if I could.” 

Garibaldi took it for a propitious sign that on the very 
day when Montaldi fell, he should have found two men equal 
to him in military talents and nobility of soul — namely, not 
only Manara, but also Angelo Masina, who commanded a body 
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of cavalry from Bologna and had distinguished himself in the 
last decisive charge. He had won a reputation for patriotism 
in Bologna and military glory in Spain, and had returned 
home in consequence of the papal amnesty ; when the Republic 
was threatened by foreign enemies, he equipped fifty horsemen 
out of his own large fortune and led them to Rome. In the heat 
of battle he became filled with such intensity of life that those 
who saw him came to think that danger and exertion were 
the elements in which he felt at home and could give play to 
his whole nature. But between one battle and the next he would 
give himself up entirely to the leisure of a peaceful life, and 
at these times he seemed like an effeminate voluptuary whom 
neither duty nor honour could tear from his bed of idleness. 
As soon as he saw Garibaldi, he resolved to take his side, and 
attached himself to him as if bound by oath; for though he 
was as quick to forget women as to swear eternal love to them 
—which he did frequently and with the most honourable in- 
tentions — he seldom became attached to men; but when he 
did so the bond was an inviolable one. He had but few con- 
victions, but never departed from them. Garibaldi regarded 
him as a fortunate acquisition, as though he had discovered a 
new and devastating weapon with which to combat Austria. 
By nightfall the heights lay silent and deserted, and the 
soldiers crowded into the wineshops in the city, to talk over 
their exploits and experiences. Garibaldi went to the church 
of San Pietro in Montorio to look at Montaldi’s body which 
was lying there. Old Ripari was expecting him, and pointed 
with pride and sorrow to the nineteen wounds to which the 
fallen hero had succumbed. His face was serene and undis- 
torted; Garibaldi stood a long time gazing upon the beautiful, 
slender, well-knit body, which bore the signs of death as though 
they were the insignia of some noble order, the possession of 
which enabled him for the first time to close his eyes and 
possess his soul in peace. Then he dismissed the physician and 
sat down by the negro, who was waiting for him on the church 
steps to share his vigil over the dead man’s body. He could 
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hardly grasp the fact that it was impossible for him to wake 
the man who lay only twenty paces away and drive away his 
grief, for he had never seen him sick or tired, never dejected 
or helpless. Others might draw light, strength, and hope from 
himself, but Montaldi had required nothing of him, except 
that he should love him; he had never sought help from any- 
one but himself — not even from God. No danger had ever 
been too great for him, no work too exacting; his soul was like 
flowing water which drives mills and ships and factories, and 
with foam and flying drops plunges over the wheels, wasting 
its surplus power. 

Light after light was coming out in the houses below, and 
the festal city rose in flaming challenge against the stars. 
Garibaldi looked on without seeing: he was thinking of the 
desert wastes of the New World and the gigantic force of its 
limitless fecundity, where he and Montaldi had had to catch 
every moment of untamed life by a dare-devil chase. He 
thought of the silvery nights when they had ridden out across 
the pampas without food, not knowing whither they were 
going, alone with the perils of the wilderness, yet stout of 
heart, like two fiery living worlds wandering in infinite space; 
next he thought of a voyage which they had made across the 
ocean with a mutinous crew, as though penned up in a cage 
in the midst of beasts of prey with lashing tails and gaping 
jaws, which prowl round and round their prey and spring upon 
a man if once his eye loses its power to dominate them. He 
would have held his own even without Montaldi, but in his 
company trials became an adventure, and even loss merely an 
inducement to review his own resources. 

He exchanged reminiscences with Aghiar, and listened as 
he praised the actions and virtues of him who was dead: he 
was like a palm-tree, they said, with its smooth stem which 
bends before the storm with a musical sound but keeps its 
leaves and branches whole, and when the storm subsides lifts 
up its head as before, without a crack in its bark, as if the 
heavens had become joyful. His heart was cool like a mountain 
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spring, his hatred and sorrow were swift and strong, he never 
let the past rankle in his breast. He loved nothing so much as 
liberty ; death had overtaken him, but he would wrench himself 
free and on a shining ship sail the distant seas beyond the 
heavens. 

A deep melancholy came over Garibaldi. He felt that he 
would never recover from the loss of this friend, though he had 
many others left and had recovered from many a loss. Gaetano 
Sacchi, who had likewise shared his days of fighting in America, 
was a valiant man, both faithful and discreet, steadfast as a 
rock in his cause and that of Italy. Young Medici shrank from 
no danger; he too had a noble nature, was enterprising and 
ready to tread the paths of the future; but he had not missed 
them as he did Montaldi, in losing whom he lost his own youth, 
the illimitable days of preparation and hope. “ This night,” 
he thought, “ shall be dedicated to you and to our youth; then 
you shall go and wrestle with the mysteries of death, and I 
will fight the battles of life; whensoever our spirits shall meet, 
they must greet each other without sorrow.” 

He sat absorbed in dreams, leaning on the negro’s dark 
shoulder till a quiver of light stirred in the east; when they 
both sought a brief sleep in the little inn where Garibaldi had 
his lodging. 


ARIBALDI had wanted to pursue the French in their flight 
G and if possible cut them off from the sea; but the Govern- 
ment, upon which he was dependent, would not sanction the 
plan, and thwarted it. Mazzini’s views as expressed to the 
other two triumvirs were as follows: The day’s success, he 
said, was above all due to Garibaldi, and he had the chief voice 
in matters concerning the war. For his own part it seemed 
to him obvious that, in their present state of confusion and 
bewilderment, the enemy could not escape annihilation; but 
that if they were given time, they would be able to rally and 
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resume the fight with redoubled energy and spirit. All the same, 
he was bound to express his doubt whether they would gain 
much by such a blow. If France so desired, could she not send 
a fresh army against Rome, even larger than the present one? 
He believed that the only salvation for Rome lay in turning 
France from a foe into a friend. He did not know whether this 
were possible, but they meant to make the attempt. But it 
could only be done by flattering her national vanity and love 
of glory, instead of still further discouraging her; in this way 
they would not place too many difficulties in the way of a 
reconciliation, or make revenge appear in the light of a duty. 
Armellini strongly approved what Mazzini had said. He had 
no doubt, he said, that Garibaldi was a brave leader, and the 
army must have its idol; but to allow soldiers a voice in affairs 
of state would be a weakness worthy of madmen. He had always 
deplored their estrangement from France and desired to bring 
about a friendly agreement; perhaps they might have suc- 
ceeded in doing so, if they had only given proofs of confidence 
and not allowed themselves to be led astray by the bragging 
of a thoughtless babbler. Enough had now been done to satisfy 
the pride of the Romans, and the important matter now was to 
observe a wise restraint. France must shortly revert to a policy 
favouring liberty and independence; they had to put down 
the disturbing influence, which used dubious means of gaining 
its ends; then the two Latin republics would form an alliance 
and hold up the light of civilization before the whole world. 
Mazzini listened with inward uneasiness and impatience; 
he saw quite clearly what a little, narrow, orderly world of 
ideas and wishes existed side by side in Armellini’s mind; they 
were quite inadequate to the age, the situation and the men 
with whom they had to deal, and it was repugnant to him to 
take advantage of such tendencies for his own ends; but he 
did not contradict him. He did not believe in the disinterested 
friendship and assistance either of France or of any other 
power ; but he could see no possible solution for Rome, except 
an understanding with her double-dealing enemy. ‘There were 
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deputies in the French Chamber who carried on incessant op- 
- position to this clericalist campaign; they might prevail any 
day, and it would be a bitter thing for Rome if as a conse- 
quence of her victories, she were to throw away the chance of 
peace. But at the same time, he was conscious of all the vital 
factors which were in contradiction to his judgment: there 
was a great uprising in the hearts of all men, urging them 
onwards like some force of nature, and he felt how the soldiers’ 
hands trembled as they grasped their weapons, and how the 
man who controlled them must be led by this force whereso- 
ever the implacable goddess should point the way. But he did 
not feel that he ought to lay stress upon these personal feelings, 
and so the decision arrived at was on the lines of his own 
proposal and that of Armellini. The principle adopted by the 
Parliament was, roughly speaking, that Rome should confine 
herself to a defensive policy, so as never to put herself in the 
wrong or give provocation to the great powers whose approval 
might mean her salvation, but their disfavour her annihilation. 
The decision was to a certain extent influenced by the fact 
that the fame of Garibaldi made the republicans uneasy, for 
they suspected that at heart the humbler classes would be glad 
to have a master once more. 

While Garibaldi’s designs were thus being thwarted, the 
danger dreaded by Parliament was growing still more serious. 
Captain Daverio, who was consulted as being a straightforward 
man incapable of dissimulation, did not scruple to assert that 
nearly all Garibaldi’s officers were of opinion that Rome could 
only be saved if he were given the dictatorship. It had been 
proved on the previous day what great inconvenience arose 
from the fact that the command was not in his hands. Nobody 
but Garibaldi could have gained a victory with such scanty 
resources: they were doled out to him as though he had in- 
tended to employ them not in the defence of the Republic, but 
against it. Yet the survival of the Republic depended upon 
him, and for this reason he ought not to be subordinate to 
anybody. 
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Those of the deputies who were present were furious. “ If 
such a thing were to happen,” exclaimed Sterbini, “ if Garibaldi 
were to become dictator, there would be an end to the Republic, 
and nothing would be left to defend. Everybody knows how 
highly I esteem Garibaldi, but I should cease to do so if I could 
no longer regard him as a good Republican. It is not always 
armies which decide causes; they cannot always be settled by 
the sword. He, and he alone, shall have control over the army 
—so much is due his powers of leadership and his patriotism ; 
if he wishes to rise above this he is risking his prestige rather 
than increasing it.” The anxious protestations of Parliament 
made no impression upon Daverio, but that produced upon 
him by the words of Mazzini, whom he venerated, was all the 
stronger. The upshot of it was, in his opinion, that he did not 
know or understand Garibaldi well enough, or else under- 
estimated the importance of military affairs; but he possessed 
a sense of what was good and great, and cherished it uncriti- 
cally, so that he did not venture to press his views in opposition 
to Mazzini. He also realized that the Assembly would never 
consent to submit to the dictatorship of Garibaldi; when asked 
how he thought Garibaldi would take the rejection of his 
claims, he answered grudgingly that he did not know; it 
might very well be that he would throw back his commission 
in their faces. 

Meanwhile, Garibaldi had accepted an invitation from 
Angelo Brunetti, whose wife refused to renounce the honour 
of entertaining the victor; for on April 30 even the women 
and all those who had felt uneasy and abandoned by God with- 
out a Pope in Rome, became reconciled to the Republic, at 
the head of which they now saw Garibaldi like a new Holy 
Father. The honoured guest chatted with his beautiful hostess, 
ate and drank but little, and soon devoted himself entirely to 
the children, who gradually ventured nearer to him. He told 
stories of shipwrecks and sea-fights to Lorenzo and Luigi, he 
drew letters for little Maria, who could not yet write, patiently 
correcting her formless scribbling and carefully guiding her 
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little round hand up and down with the pencil clutched in it. 
It was so occupied that he was found by certain deputies who 
were particularly devoted to him, and had taken it upon them- 
selves to break it gently to the dread victor that he would have 
to renounce any augmentation of his powers for reasons of 
internal politics. Without stopping what he was doing, he 
entered into a pleasant conversation with them; but as soon 
as he perceived that they wanted to come to the point, he broke 
it off somewhat unceremoniously by saying that they need 
waste no words; the government’s opinion and his own were 
not the same, but events would show which of them had been 
in the right, and now he wished to hear no more of the affair. 

The Assembly was glad that things had passed off in this 
way ; but most of them believed that Garibaldi’s demeanour had 
been dissimulation, and that he was awaiting an opportunity 
when, securer than at present of the mass of the people’s sup- 
port, he would once more put forward his ambitious claims, and 
possibly carry them into effect. 


N ONE OF THE first days in May Garibaldi assembled his 

troops in the gardens of the Villa Borghese, before the 
Porta del Popolo, intending to march southwards by mislead- 
ing, roundabout ways, so as to drive out the King of Naples, 
who had crossed the frontier with his army. 

Arise, thou army of the dead, let the echo of your proudly 
marching host steal once again over the purple hills, once gar- 
landed with cypresses and trailing roses! Step forth from the 
graves which lie lost and forgotten in the waste places, and 
bathe thy lifeless hands in the springtide in which thou didst 
conquer and die! 

The Legion of Garibaldi goes by like a trumpet-blast. His 
sable plume nods over his tanned face, his mantle billows in 
the breeze, his watchful hand is on his dagger; they are exiles, 
outcasts, and adventurers, all looking for their home. They 
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pass in silence, dreaming their wild dreams, and rage for sheer 
high spirit in the fury of the victorious fray. They gallop 
through the storm-laden air like gloomy clouds edged with 
gold, which chase across a fiery sky. 

Those who march to the bugle’s ringing note are the Ber- 
saglieri. Bold and merry and faithful beat their hearts, nimble 
and light are their flying feet. How full they are of mischief, 
light-heartedness, and youthful blood! No destiny can daunt 
them ; their laughter rings out on days both stormy and serene, 
and none may capture it until the skeleton shaft of the demon 
archer pierces and treads it wilted in the dust. 

Glorious as streaming waterfalls gallop Masina’s horse- 
men. Long, glossy manes toss on the horses’ gleaming necks. 
The sons of rich Bologna bear themselves right gallantly ; they 
have mighty arms and a stout heart, nor do they think the 
sunset hour of life has come for them. Those with the fleating 
locks and gleaming brows are the Students, who have girt their 
breasts with the tricoloured scarf. They press on in their ar- 
dour towards the altar of sacrifice, waving the torch of life on 
high; then fling it downwards with a mighty swing, quenching 
it as it falls. A group with lowering faces straggles by, wearing 
slouch hats and with unkempt beards, daggers at their belts. 
They lust for blood, and have no joy in life; like savage beasts 
they stalk their enemy, and slink with a snarl past even their 
friends. But see, what is this agile band, bearing their sabres 
proudly and solemnly, with the conscious seriousness of chil- 
dren at their play? They are sons of Italy! Fearless as heroes 
they advance to battle, and terrible as a wild-cat in its fury; 
yet when the fight is over, they vie with one another in fun and 
laugh as they play their boyish pranks; at night they dream 
of school and think in secret of their poor mothers’ tears. 

O Army of the Spring! It loved thee, since in the spring 
thou wast to die! It crowned thy brow with roses and with 
laurels, which drooped with the spring and were consumed in 
the fire. It strewed the gushing earth with lilies and narcissi 
which were to deck thy grave, and day by day it plucked the 
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rays from the sun’s coronal, so that thy way was glorious with 
the flames of renown. The pine-forests rang with songs of love 
and heroic deeds, that melody should haunt thy steps as with 
the spring thou didst tread the downward road that leads into 
the night. O Army of the Spring, thy cup was filled with heady 
draughts of victory and freedom, before the spring had rent 
thy heart, that it might bleed to death with thee. 


HERE WAS A SWABIAN on Garibaldi’s staff, Gustav von 

Hofstetter by name, who had taken part in the liberal 
revolution in his own country, and, on its failure, had emigrated 
first to Switzerland and then to Italy, to fight beneath the 
banner of freedom even in a foreign land. His face was pensive, 
and observed the world lovingly out of earnest eyes that were 
like deep pools set in shady fir-woods; they had a gentle, glad 
expression which seemed never to change, until he was irritated, 
when he defended himself so fiercely that his assailant took 
care not to attack him again. When the troops began to march 
out, Masina approached him, saying, “ You look like a quiet, 
dreamy person with whom one can talk seriously about love. 
Will you come to the aid of a heart crying out in agony amid 
the flames of love? ” “ Why not?” answered the German good- 
humouredly. “ Shall I throw a douche of cold Tiber water over 
it?” But Masina answered, raising his brows, “ The whole 
Mediterranean would hardly be enough! ” and told him the 
following story. Shortly after his arrival in Rome, he was pass- 
ing one evening by the Teatro Metastasio where Gustavo Mo- 
dena had been acting. A crowd was blocking the exits, and car- 
riages were driving up amid the shouting of the coachmen; he 
saw a lady standing amid this tumult, whose faint cries passed 
unnoticed. Touched by her face which was that of a dainty 
and well-bred woman, though with a touch of childlike help- 
lessness, he made his way towards her and found her an open 
carriage, into which she stepped after a moment’s hesitation, 
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though it appeared that her own carriage was awaiting her. 
The one look which they exchanged wove a bond between them 
that they could not bear to snap immediately, and she did not 
forbid him to take his place at her side. In the warm night 
around them, the forms and disguises of everyday life melted 
away: they felt as if they were alone together at some en- 
chanted feast, where dreams come to maturity and desire is 
its own law. He found courage to ask her whether she could 
love him, and she had not the heart to say no; and after that 
they met almost every night. She concealed her name, position, 
family, and way of life, so that to him, as she said, she might 
be but a naked, homeless soul, humbly receiving all life’s treas- 
ure from her love; and for this reason he called her Trovata, 
the foundling. Since he knew neither her name nor where 
she lived, he could send her no message, besides which she had 
forbidden him to write her any more than could be scratched 
on a leaf; yet he longed to send her some sign, and thought 
that without endangering her he might leave a letter for her 
to find, at a certain church where they had sometimes met. 
Masina and Hofstetter happened to be riding past a 
garden-wall, behind which bristled the stone-grey leaves and 
stems of the aloe and agave. Hofstetter pointed to them and 
‘ said that he might use one of them for a letter; there was room 
for a whole sonnet on it, without its being noticed by anybody ; 
her eyes alone would perhaps be attracted to it by the divining 
power of love. “ I would not have believed that a Swabian 
could have such a happy inspiration! ” exclaimed Masina in 
joyful wonderment, chopping off a fleshy aloe-leaf with his 
sabre; Hofstetter had next to advise him what to write on it 
— not much, only two or three words, as if a drop of his heart’s 
blood had fallen upon the green parchment. The German 
meditated awhile, and then proposed the words, “ O my Tro- 
vata [foundling], may I never call thee Perdita [the lost]! ” 
which met with Masina’s approval, though at first he did not 
like them, as they seemed inadequate to express his feelings. 
He drew a small, pointed dagger from his belt and, while Hof- 
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stetter slowly repeated the phrase to him, he scratched it on 
the leaf in clumsy letters which entirely covered it. They had 
now reached the Campagna, where they met a shepherd on 
horseback, who seemed to Masina a suitable messenger: the 
man, who had a surly, stupid look, shook his head, and said 
he could not leave his flock, but he had a boy with whom they 
might speak. The lad came up, full of shy curiosity, entered 
the straw hut, and listened attentively to the instructions that 
Masina impressed upon him. Was it anything unholy? he 
asked, pointing anxiously at the leaf, while his eyes gleamed 
greedily as they fell on a gold coin which Masina had drawn 
out of his pocket. The latter made a show of indignation — 
did the boy suppose he was a heathen, a profaner of churches, 
a Republican? On the contrary, it was concerned with a most 
sacred vow, and the lad would be acting for his own soul’s 
salvation if he made himself useful in the fulfilment of it. His 
sly, swarthy face beamed as he promised to execute his com- 
mission punctiliously, then put away the leaf in one pocket 
with great respect, slipped the gold coin carelessly into another, 
and started on his way. Masina once more shouted after him 
the name of the church and chapel where he was to deposit the 
leaf, and warned him to keep his plighted word. “ May the 
sacred lightning of Heaven strike me down on the spot, if I 
betray you! ” exclaimed the boy, then waved his hand with 
a smile, and slipped nimbly away like a snake through the long 
grass of the Campagna. As he looked after the boy, Hofstetter 
remarked, “‘ If we had commissioned him to assassinate Maz- 
zini, he would have seen to that too, perhaps for the same 
money.” “ Well,” exclaimed Masina complacently, “I hope 
he will not go to hell till he has deposited the leaf safely in the 
right place! ” 

As they rode on, Masina enquired what had led the German 
to join in the fight for Rome, which, he supposed, did not 
concern him in any way. There was no more in it, replied Hof- 
stetter, than for an Italian to go and fight in Venice, Sicily, 
Spain, or Greece, as many of them had done. But besides that, 
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in addition to his fatherland every German possessed a second 
home, his spiritual foster-mother, the land of the Greeks and 
Romans; when he arrived in it for the first time, he felt as if 
he were revisiting the scenes of his childhood, which he had 
had to leave at an early age, only to bear in his soul their 
memory which thrilled within him, fragrant and imperishable, 
for ever after. Since the stern necessity of the age had made 
him an exile from his native home, he had come in search of 
the second, and would now for the rest of his life oscillate 
restlessly between two poles of equal attraction. 

Masina glanced proudly round and said, as he reined in 
his horse, ‘ This is the spot where the heart can find repose! 
Here the child lies quiet, cradled between heaven and earth, 
gazing with satisfied wonder into the creative light. See how 
the mountains lie in soft curves on the horizon, like a chain 
of amethyst! See how the ancient olive-grove streams like a 
silver mantle trailing in royal languor down yonder mountain- 
side! This land is like a lovely body, adorned by ardent gods 
with the graces of love’s enchantment.” 

Meanwhile they had come up with a group of horsemen, 
among whom was Garibaldi. As he sat easy and imperturbable 
as a marble statue upon his high-stepping horse, his beauty 
so impressed Masina that he broke off what he was saying, 
and exclaimed, “ Who knows whether Italy, like the mother 
of the Gracchi, will not cast off all her adornments, and say, 
‘It is enough for me that I am the mother of Garibaldi! ’” 
Whereupon the two stragglers spurred on their horses and 
rejoined their companions. 


A aniienk EVENING the army bivouacked in a clearing in the 
Alban Mountains, where the noble order of asphodels 
bloomed among scattered oaks and broom-bushes aglow with 
blossom. One of the officers saw a hare run through the grass, 
and proposed a hunt, in which Masina, Manara, Hofstetter, 
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and a number of other officers took part; Garibaldi, though a 
fine sportsman, did not join in, either because he wanted rest 
or had something to think out. When the troops were once 
more on the march, he noticed a leveret in the undergrowth 
trying painfully to limp away; and seeing that one of its feet 
was wounded, he picked it up and carried it, lest it might fall 
a helpless victim to a huntsman or a bird of prey. An hour 
further on, the road lay through a wood whose broad branches 
formed an airy canopy, while the leaves and stems flooded the 
air with a refreshing, wholesome fragrance. The moon was not 
yet full, and as it rose, the song of the nightingales swelled 
louder and louder; and since many of them were unseen, it 
was as though the very air had turned to melody, touched by 
the magic light. Garibaldi rode by himself, for most of the 
officers on his staff were still hunting; he was followed by the 
negro alone, who was never far away from him. At first his 
mind was taken up with the events of the coming day, when he 
was expecting to join battle with the foe; but the little hare’s 
downy coat and the timid fluttering of its heart in his hand, 
kept reminding him of something remote, endearing and sor- 
rowful, and at last he remembered a night in Montevideo when 
he had ridden through a wooded country, carrying a sick child 
—a little girl of four whom he had loved above all things, but 
who had died shortly afterwards that night, while he was lying 
in the wilds, far from his family and home. Now, as then, he 
felt a soft, tender body against his arm and breast, in which, 
softly and mysteriously, life was playing out its wondrous 
drama. He called up the memory of the little round face with 
eyes blue as the sea, which at times, as they contemplated him, 
were filled with a lovingly mischievous expression as though 
inwardly smiling at him, the quivering lips as sweet and fresh 
as a dewy rose, and the amusing little bunch of fingers with 
which she held conversations and acted all sorts of fanciful 
little scenes. Next he thought of the tiny grave far away in 
the limitless spaces, where they had laid the body which he 
had so often clasped in his arms; and his heart was oppressed 
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with a bitter melancholy, as if nothing more was worth striving 
for, since he could not have his child back again. But he said 
to himself that according to the all-wise laws of a divinely 
inspired Nature, the being he had loved, who had been as the 
soul of his soul, could not be utterly beyond his reach, severed 
from him for ever. No! that which was akin to one must surely 
be near at hand, not in any way that could be grasped by our 
purblind senses but in virtue of the relationship existing be- 
tween forces of the same nature, whose life made up the world. 
It might be, he thought, that she was close to him, nestling 
her soul against his, so that he was bound to think of her; 
perhaps she was one of the swift lizards darting noiselessly 
through the moist growth, or one of the nightingales warbling 
in the bushes, or even the little brown leveret that now sat 
cuddled up all still and warm against his arm. As these thoughts 
passed through his mind the pain which he had felt faded away 
little by little, as though the child were in very truth once 
more at his side. Peacefully he breathed the fragrance of rising 
sap and the richly blooming life of that night in May. 

On the following evening the hares were cooked for supper 
on a stony field not far from Palestrina. Masina took charge 
of the operations, for he considered himself a better cook than 
Mangiagalli whose skill Manara vaunted. He sent soldiers to 
fetch lemons, sage, and other herbs to lend savour to the game, 
helping meanwhile to cut spits on which to roast it. While 
doing this he scolded Manara and the Dandolo brothers for 
knowing nothing about cooking; for a man, and a soldier in 
particular, ought to have nothing done by a subordinate which 
he could not do better himself. For his part, he said, he was 
not one of those who would put up with anything; bad cooking 
was barbarous, and even among the gorges of the Abruzzi or 
the lonely wastes of the marshes, where one had to eat one’s 
food off the bare earth with the point of one’s sword, it 
ought to be fit to appear on the table of the most fastidious 
priest. In fact he could dress any dish himself, just as it 
ought to be done: he knew how to cook rice so that the 
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grains were smooth, polished, and transparent, making them 
swell just enough to be neither too hard nor too soft; he knew 
how to woo the subtle aroma of asparagus from its inmost 
fibres, and to keep the flavour of game at a happy medium 
between a veal-like insipidity and the taint of putrescence. 
Meanwhile the hares had been skinned, small fires were kin- 
dled, and props set up over them for holding the spits. Masina 
went from one to another, giving instructions that they were 
not to be turned either too fast or too slowly, but he did not 
do so without interference and contradiction from Mangiagalli, 
which led to noisy arguments. Masina, however, carried his 
point and Mangiagalli had to content himself with the triumph 
of muttering the last word between his teeth. The men were 
roasting themselves some mutton; smoke was curling up be- 
tween the stones like the hot breath from the fiery jaws of a 
dragon. Carts came out from the neighbouring town with 
bread and the local wine, which was greeted with joyous shouts 
by the soldiers. 

Garibaldi had accepted the officers’ invitation, but declined 
to taste the hare, and made them serve him with some of the 
roast mutton instead, for he preferred the simpler food. While 
they ate and gossiped, Garibaldi kept pushing under his cloak 
from time to time some leaves which he had picked beforehand, 
thereby exciting the curiosity of the officers, until they dis- 
covered the little hare busily nibbling at the leaves, and casting 
startled glances out of its round eyes, as it suddenly caught 
sight of all these people looking at it. Garibaldi laughed merrily 
and said, “I stole this little hare away from you yesterday, 
and that is why I would claim no rights in your roast; now 
that you have all eaten your fill, I can venture to betray it.” 
They vied with one another in petting the little woodland 
creature, and Masina said, “ By God, what base intruders we 
are to destroy such harmless little fellows. It is a good thing 
I have eaten enough, or my favourite dish would have been 
spoiled for this evening.” Garibaldi examined the wounded foot 
and found it had healed up enough for the little beast to run 
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about, for he could not very well, he said, take it into battle 
with him. All the same, he did not want to turn it loose on the 
barren field where they happened to be just then, so he carried 
it to a field of corn which lay, moreover, at the edge of the 
wood. The little beast pricked up its ears, sniffed the air, and 
slipped away into the forest of corn, in a series of long hops. 

On the next day battle was joined near Palestrina, where 
Garibaldi defeated the Neapolitans, and learned for the first 
time the splendid training, elastic mobility, and smart efficiency 
of Manara’s Bersaglieri. 


FTER THE DEFEAT of his troops by Garibaldi beneath the 
Noes of Palestrina, the King of Naples had retreated to 
the town of Velletri, situated on a steep hillside, and kept loudly 
proclaiming his desire to open a road to Rome for the Pope; 
but at heart his intention was to withdraw from this campaign 
as quickly as possible, for he dreaded any mishap to his own 
person, and, above all, the risk of being taken prisoner by Gari- 
baldi. When the advance-guard of the Roman troops was 
sighted on the plain early in the morning of May 10, he im- 
pressed upon General Lanza that they must at all costs join 
battle, and annihilate this disorderly band of rebels; after 
which he betook himself with his suite to the chapel of the 
Virgin at the cross-roads to pray to a miraculous image of the 
Mother of God, the wounds of which bled when it was pierced 
with a sword on certain feasts of the church. But it was found 
that though the image had been seen on the very day before 
by several persons, it had disappeared from its place, and had 
to all appearances been stolen. The excitement which this 
caused in Velletri was less intense than the panic of the King, 
who took the disappearance of the image on this day of all 
others as applying to himself and the misfortune with which 
he was threatened, and implored his confessor to impose upon 
him mortifications and penances by which he might avert dis- 
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aster. He was ordered to spend a long time in prayer, upon 
which he withdrew to a lofty chamber hung with red damask 
and knelt at his prie-dieu in the deepest anguish; but this 
penance did not seem to him enough, and he asked to be allowed 
to confess, though he had done so only a few days before. He 
had hardly started when he was informed of the first move- 
ments of the battle, which moved him to curse his general’s 
futile and academic tactics, which always led him to choose 
an unfavourable moment and an unpropitious place for a 
battle. With growing uneasiness he hurried from window to 
window through the spacious apartments of the castle, so that 
one of his adjutants suggested to him that he should shift his 
quarters and retreat unobserved to Naples; but the King made 
a show of indignation at this and heaped angry threats upon 
his base counsellor for daring to suggest such a cowardly 
action. The first news that came in from the scene of the 
engagement was extremely favourable, for it was obvious that 
Garibaldi, who led the advance guard, had been forced to join 
battle without the knowledge of Roselli, the Commander-in- 
chief, and had been sent no support; the highest spirits pre- 
vailed at the glittering table where the King and his suite were 
eating their luncheon in the columned hall flooded with sun- 
shine. He was still at table when news arrived that a note had 
been delivered through some unknown channel to a priest at 
the chapel of the Virgin, to the effect that the famous bandit 
Vendetta had removed the image of the Mother of God, but 
would restore it in return for a certain sum of money; he was 
preserving this incomparably sacred object with due reverence, 
so that it could not be better protected from injury even if it 
were in the hands of the Holy Father himself. The writer of the 
note proposed that the money should be collected and laid on 
the place where the image usually stood, the chapel being then 
left unlocked and unguarded from sunset to sunrise; if the 
priest would guarantee upon oath and in writing that no 
ambush would be laid for the bandits, the Mother of God would 
be standing in her place again early on the next morning and 
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not a finger would be laid upon anybody’s person or property 
in Velletri. 

The King was highly delighted at this wonderful reappear- 
ance of the image, and gave instructions to the priest to 
comply with all Vendetta’s demands on the spot, so that the 
Madonna should return to her place as quickly as possible; but 
he was secretly of the opinion that the priest and bandit were 
in collusion, and gave orders that a detachment of soldiers 
should be concealed in the chapel, who should seize the money, 
fall upon the bandits when they arrived, and take the image 
from them, behaving, however, as if they were acting on their 
own responsibility, not in accordance with instructions but out 
of greed of gain. On the following day a solemn service was to 
take place in the church and, if possible, the miraculous blood 
would flow, preparation for this having already been made; 
but the whole affair was broken off owing to the turn taken 
by the battle, the result of which was that they had to face the 
possibility of being surrounded by the Republican army. The 
King said in a rage that he had foreseen what would happen, 
and told them so; he tried to follow the course of the fighting 
through a telescope, but could not succeed in regaining his 
composure, and at last the happy idea occurred to him that 
he might escape, disguised as a monk, or else by the aid of the 
banditti, who must be in the neighbourhood. The reports from 
the battlefield were nevertheless reassuring in that the General 
considered it perfectly feasible for the whole army to evacuate 
Velletri, which they accordingly began to do as night fell. The 
King was particularly encouraged by the report spread by his 
entourage, perhaps on purpose to reassure him, that Garibaldi 
had been wounded ; for his dread of him was increased by the 
fact that he regarded him as in the pay of the devil, whom at 
heart he regarded as far wilier and more generous than the 
saints on whom he himself depended. 
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a: the Commander-in-chief commanding the expedi- 
tion against the King of Naples, had laid down a plan of 
campaign in which an engagement with the enemy before 
Velletri had not been contemplated. Garibaldi had accordingly 
not intended to join battle; but when he observed movements 
of the enemy army which seemed to have an engagement in view 
— an idea confirmed by a survey of the plain from a knoll — he 
resolved to take the offensive, so as not to be forced to retreat. 
He ordered Captain David, a native of Bergamo, to ride back 
at full speed to Roselli and describe the position in which he 
found himself; asking that the Commander-in-chief hasten to 
his assistance, since otherwise the success of the engagement 
might be imperilled and his troops placed in danger. 

Captain David had a reputation for great courage, espe- 
cially in battle, where he would hurl himself upon the enemy 
with a slight stoop, looking as if he were in the habit of bearing 
to this with complacency either before or after, as many others 
did, but spoke of everything connected with war as of a terrible 
necessity in which they would no doubt meet their end, but 
which they could not avert. He was tall, but slenderly built, 
with a slight stoop, looking as if he were in the habit of bearing 
burdens too great for his strength. When a fight was in pros- 
pect, and even while it was going on, he would indulge in dismal 
reflections before his companions, saying that here was another 
orgy of shooting and stabbing, and he wished he were miles 
away; he would certainly not escape with his life, and as far 
as he himself was concerned, the Great Mogul might conquer 
the whole of Europe —it would be all the same to him, if he 
could only be left in peace. He received Garibaldi’s instructions 
with formal deference, took leave of those standing by with a 
blink of his eyes and a shrug of the shoulders, indicating that 
he did not reckon upon success either as a general rule or in 
this particular instance, and then galloped off headlong. 

While Garibaldi was still issuing orders, Masina and his 
lancers opened the battle, but possibly because they or their 
horses were not sufficiently hardened to war, they were seized 
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with a sudden panic, and fled, leaving their leader defenceless 
before the ranks of the enemy. Garibaldi saw this and tried 
to stem their flight, but was thrown off his horse by their 
onrush, and since it fell on top of him, he might have been 
captured by the enemy, had not a band of mere boys hurried 
up at once to protect the General, who was not in a position 
to defend himself. Though Masina had in the meanwhile rallied 
his horsemen and led them back into action, Garibaldi saw 
the moment approaching when his exhausted and outnumbered 
troops would have to abandon the positions which they had 
won; but now the bugles of the Bersaglieri rang out, for they 
had been attracted to the spot by the din of the battle which 
had begun. Manara had hesitated, indeed, as to whether he 
ought to lead his regiment into action without instructions 
from Roselli— nay more, in opposition to the orders he had 
received from him; and when Mangiagalli voiced the soldiers’ 
impatience and vehemently urged him to give the signal to 
advance, he thought he ought to observe his orders strictly 
and gave the word for them to wait, at the same time repri- 
manding Mangiagalli for his insubordination and impudence. 
But since he really wanted to do the same as they did, and 
further considered it right to go to the assistance of Garibaldi, 
he speedily repented having allowed pride to influence his 
decision, and now led his men, grateful and jubilant, to the 
scene of action. He was shortly afterwards followed by Ludo- 
vico Calandrelli, who did not hesitate long when he saw them 
fighting for Rome and the Republic. But even then Garibaldi 
doubted whether the enemy could be dislodged from his ad- 
vantageous position without bringing up the main body of 
the army. Captain David returned with the report that Roselli 
had answered as follows: He had not wanted a battle; why 
had Garibaldi interfered with his plans? His soldiers were just 
having dinner. When that was finished, he would come. Gari- 
baldi made no reply, gave David orders to attend to his horse, 
which was nervous, and made a sign to Ugo Bassi, who was 
standing near by, begging him to go and urge Roselli to make 
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more haste. “‘ The people take you for an angel,” he said, “ so 
take advantage of your wings and your fiery tongue; the for- 
tunes of the day are at stake.” 

Bassi came up on the army as it was busy preparing to 
start; but it looked as if Roselli were endeavouring to hold it 
back, rather than urging it to hurry. Garibaldi’s renewed 
summons obviously annoyed him, but Ugo Bassi took no notice 
of this; he began instead, without the slightest encouragement, 
to describe the progress of the flight in a ringing voice, so that 
not only the General and his staff, but the soldiers also, were 
bound to hear. He spoke of Masina — how, like a god hurling 
himself against rebellious Titans, he had rushed forward glori- 
ous and alone to meet the attack of a fresh and well-organized 
foe; of Garibaldi’s fall, and how it had suddenly seemed as 
though a crushing cloud had obliterated the sun which formed 
the centre of the universe, so that all the suns and stars which 
it contains were left desolate: the stars were reeling like gaily 
coloured lamps among the trees tossed hither and thither by 
the wind; many were extinguished, the ether quivered in 
immeasurable waves through which the world, shaken to its 
foundations, was next moment to be dashed; even so, the fight 
was at a standstill when Garibaldi’s glorious head disappeared 
amid the turmoil. Next he told them of the boys: like a pack 
of young mettlesome hounds, with their teeth set fast in their 
antagonist’s flesh, who cannot be shaken off until he yields 
and takes to flight, they had rushed upon the haughty foe and 
engaged him with abandoned fury, till Garibaldi had once more 
recovered his strength. “‘ Then,” he said, “ the fight.came to a 
stop; Garibaldi’s Legion stood like a single man with sword 
and banner before the walls of Velletri, from which fresh hosts 
kept streaming out against it. Comrades, will you abandon 
Garibaldi? The glare of noon is blazing down upon him as he 
fights; the fig-trees cower between the scorching stones like 
evil beasts with gaping jaws, the white clouds hang sluggish 
above his head in the fiery air, and stay there motionless. 
Comrades, will you see Garibaldi perish? Hark to the tramp 
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of feet and the bugle-call; the Lombard Bersaglieri advance 
to the fight! ” 

At this point Roselli interrupted the Barnabite, saying 
in an angry tone, “ They had no orders from me to do so! ” 
Whereupon Ugo Bassi continued, “‘ So Manara said, but Gari- 
baldi replied, ‘ God sends you.’ Even as a dying fire, creeping 
with a soft crackle along the ground, bursts into great flames 
as soon as it can reach fresh fuel, so now the battle flares up 
into new life; the foe is yielding in terror, the sword of Italy 
exults over his flight. But under the walls of Velletri he will 
find new strength, and return with doubled force. Heroes are 
fighting for Rome: even as a mighty wave, dashed back a 
hundred times from the cliff, rolls back again a hundred times, 
even so Masina, with head held high, returns unwearying to 
the attack ; like a beacon-tower in the midst of the sea, which 
stands unmoved amid the swell and swirl of the waves, even 
so Manara stands erect among his crouching sharp-shooters. 
But the invincible mass of the Bourbon host is overwhelming 
these brave men. Comrades, will you let Garibaldi perish? 
Hark to the thunder of the cannon: thus do Calandrelli and 
his gallant men give warning of their approach.” 

“ He too had no orders from me,” said Roselli with a 
frown. But Ugo Bassi continued unmoved, “He heard the 
battle calling and he obeyed. His bullets whistle like shrill 
crickets though the singing noonday. The banner of Italy 
flames on high; above the smoking altar, on which the victims 
are being sacrificed, it floats agleam with golden blood and 
flutters tempestuous beneath a sky of iron. Garibaldi is vic- 
torious! Comrades, what were you doing when Garibaldi won 
the day?” 

The battalions, who had listened to the friar’s oration 
with growing restlessness, showing signs every moment of their 
ardent desire for the fight, started tumultuously on their way, 
irresistibly led away by the priest, who hurried at their head 
to the scene of action. When Roselli arrived at Velletri with 
his staff, the battle was over, and the Bourbon army was re- 
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treating into the town. Garibaldi led the Commander-in-chief 
to a knoll from which he had directed the battle; he explained 
the lie of the land and his plan for cutting off the enemy’s 
retreat to Naples, which in his opinion could be effected with- 
out difficulty. But Roselli, who could not grasp the sudden 
change in the situation quickly enough, and was, moreover, 
chagrined at the frustration of his own intentions, maintained 
that what Garibaldi took for flight on the part of the enemy 
was merely a series of feints intended to mislead him. He used 
threatening language to him about the events of the day 
and the insubordination of the troops, who had been drawn 
into the battle against his will, and said that he would report 
to Rome what had happened. “ An engagement has taken place, 
and a victory has been won,” said Garibaldi drily. Roselli did 
not reply, but moved off in search of suitable quarters in which 
he and his suite could pass the night. 


ese THIS SCORCHING DAy the sun was setting in a crimson 
aze out of which rose both near and far the sharp, rugged 
outlines of crags and castles. Count Ginetti, a gentleman of 
Velletri, came out to the battlefield, accompanied by servants 
carrying baskets of fruit, wine, and all kinds of delicacies, and 
offered Garibaldi and his officers refreshment ; Garibaldi grate- 
fully accepted, and they settled down to their meal on the spot. 
When the General had left them, to go in search of information 
about the enemy’s plans, the Count was left alone with Manara, 
the brothers Dandolo, and Goffredo Mameli, to whom he had 
been immediately attracted by a fellow-feeling due to a simi- 
larity of breeding and habits. He said courteously how grati- 
fied he was to see that Italian heroes were not necessarily 
vandals; even Garibaldi, whom he had pictured to himself as 
a rough soldier, had such a noble bearing that he seemed not 
only a hero, but a man possessing a beautiful nature. The way 
in which Garibaldi ate had filled him with admiration, for it 
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indicated neither disdain for what he ate nor love of sensuous 
gratification and comfort, but rather an indifference to what 
was of comparatively minor importance, accompanied by a lov- 
ing reverence for the wonderful products of mother earth; even 
those who had moved in aristocratic society from childhood 
upwards could not acquire this unless it was already innate in 
them. All the less, he said, was he able to grasp what impelled 
such men to undertake such staggering enterprises. It was quite 
comprehensible that the Lombards should want to drive out the 
Austrians, though the latter had carried on the business of 
government wisely, and it was by no means certain that the 
natives could equal them in this respect. The popes might 
perfectly well boast that they had maintained a peaceable 
government which had fostered the arts of civilization. The 
deputy Sterbini had recently made a speech at Velletri saying 
that the Papal States were like a secluded island in a much- 
travelled sea, whose coasts were unreached by the tide of life. 
In all other lands man had blazed through earth and air in- 
numerable channels for the activity of light, for all-embracing 
movement of the ether, for all those elements which added 
immeasurably to the powers and enjoyment of man, and so 
bound together countries, continents, and peoples. Borne on 
the pinions of those natural forces which man had subdued, 
his body and soul extended themselves illimitably over the 
world. But Rome lay outside this network of active forces — 
Rome, whose only connexion with humanity was by streets 
of tombs along which asses and oxen drew wooden carts back 
and forth. “‘ While the restless people,” said the Count, “ were 
longing in exasperation for the new life which was denied 
them, I was secretly praying to the old gods that they would 
protect our holy island. Is it not well that among all these 
race-tracks and markets a dim, quiet grove should be left 
where devout worshippers can kneel before golden images and 
listen to mystic oracles? Our fathers created this beauty, we 
are its heirs and guardians; the uncorrupted strength of the 
barbarians has from time immemorial fitted them to be mer- 
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cenaries. Are we to destroy what was our honour? The peoples 
come and learn of us, and even though we have fewer liberties 
than others, we share our bondage with the mightiest kings, 
and with God himself, whose very nature is law; children thirst 
for freedom, for they are bound to be restless and wild; the 
mature man no longer needs it.” 

Manara asked whether the beggars and cripples at the 
church doors were included among the beauties which ought to 
be preserved, not to speak of the banditti ; to which the Count 
replied that they were at any rate more of an ornament to the 
landscape than workmen with their boilers and machines, 
besides which they were more contented with their lot. Mazzini 
had inscribed on his banner, “‘ God and the People.” He might 
just as well have said, “ God and the Beasts,” for the wise 
Egyptians and Indians had divined that God was immanent 
in the beasts. But what would be the result if oxen and pigs 
would no longer consent to being slaughtered ? Manara rejoined 
that Mazzini seemed to him to have something exalted about 
him, and he left the solution of such problems to him, for he 
did not understand much about them himself; and Mameli, 
whose knowledge of his famous fellow-townsman was the result 
of intimate association, boasted vivaciously that in his spirit 
the inexorable claims of right and resolve were blended with 
the abundance of beauty, so that it was proper for him to set 
himself up as the pattern of a well-ordered existence. 

Doctor Ripari now came up and scolded Mameli for riding 
his horse with the white blaze during the fight; for during the 
last few days he himself had not used the horse left him by 
the young man from Genoa who had died on April 30, because 
it was sick. Mameli excused himself by explaining that his 
own horse had become unmanageable, so that he had felt safer 
on the one with the white blaze. “ Why do you not send for 
some poetical Pegasus,” grumbled Ripari, “ instead of stealing 
your neighbour’s ox and ass? I imagine you young poets have 
to lure your steeds to you by sweetmeats and cajoleries, and 
that even then they will only come when they feel inclined.” 
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He concluded by saying that he made the culprit a present of 
the horse over which they had been squabbling, lest from a 
singer he might develop into a rogue and disgrace his country, 
whereupon the Count, who had listened to them with amuse- 
ment, hastened to offer Garibaldi’s physician a mount from 
his own stables. 

Meanwhile Garibaldi had been standing on a knoll looking 
out over the darkening hills, where fires were glowing and dark 
figures carefully bore away the dead and wounded. He reflected 
how those whose blood shed that day was the price of his 
triumph were near kinsmen, speaking his own language, to 
whom he had come from afar to bring liberty; the exultation 
of victory died down at this thought, and he sank into a deep 
melancholy. It seemed to him as though, since his return to 
Italy, fate had been mocking him with phantom foes, with 
whom he had fought till he was hot and weary, only to perceive 
in the end that he had been striking at empty shadows, or else 
at brothers for whom he felt no hatred. This must last no longer, 
he said to himself ; this day must have opened up a way against 
the real and only enemy whom he detested from the depths of 
his heart — namely, Austria; and so, after all, he must rejoice 
at it. He went over the events of the battle in his mind, the 
conduct of the officers and men, and reviewed with satisfaction 
the amount of ability and bravery which was at his disposal, 
at the forefront of which stood Manara and Masina. Through 
them he believed that he held in his hand the means to victory ; 
for the present all that was possible was to render the Bourbons 
harmless for a time, and he cursed the circumstances which 
prevented him from using to the best advantage the opportunity 
offered by this day. The patrols whom he had sent out came 
back with a rumour that the King of Naples was in full retreat 
from Velletri, and since supper was now over, swarms of sol- 
diers in boisterous spirits streamed out into the dark town, 
where they found confirmation of the news; while half timidly, 
half curiously, the population watched the ill-famed Gari- 
baldians as they crowded up the deserted streets. 
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ENEATH THE WALLS of a white palace on the heights of 

Velletri was an old garden which had long lain untended, 
so that the unchecked growth of trees running wild encroached 
on the darkened and lonely paths; and here Death lay in am- 
bush. He came with the night, circled wide over the garden 
like a bird in quest of prey, and slowly settled on an orange- 
tree, which stood blooming with many others at the top of a 
flight of broad stone steps. Lurking among the branches, Death 
cast out a net of moonshine which lay like a spider’s web over 
the steps, the flat stone bench which spread out on either side 
at their foot, surrounding a round open space, and over the 
well which lay in the middle of the space. The water in the well 
stood green and stagnant, and sluggish beetles and slimy wisps 
of moss crept from the cracks between its stones; the slightly 
rounded coping looked like a snake lying coiled along the edge 
of the circular well-head. Death had been in his lurking-place 
for more than an hour when a sound of tumult arose from the 
streets of the lower town; soon afterwards Masina appeared 
at the top of the steps in the deserted park, and turning round, 
shouted to those behind him to follow, as he had found a suit- 
able spot. Angelo Brunetti now came up, and objected that the 
odour of the orange blossom was too strong, but Masina said 
that that was the very thing that pleased him, for they would 
be intoxicated all the sooner; upon which they all declared 
themselves content, and camped out on the steps and stone 
seats: there were Ugo Bassi, Manara, the Dandolo brothers, 
Morosini, Goffredo Mameli, and many others. A few men were 
at once sent off to fetch wine, with Brunetti at their head; they 
came upon the negro just as he was rolling a cask into the 
castle-yard, and persuaded him to bring it to the park, saying 
that they would also invite the General. Garibaldi was going 
over with Nino Bixio his report on the day’s work, but promised 
to accept the invitation as soon as he had finished his work 
and had his wound dressed ; for he was bruised in several places 
from his fall. Nobody had noticed before that Garibaldi was 
wounded. “He is positively invulnerable,” said Mameli in 
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amazement, “ for he can postpone the effect of his wounds till 
he considers it to be the right time.” “ Besides,” put in Lieuten- 
ant Bonnet of Ravenna, “ not only is he himself endowed with 
more than average vitality, but he even imparts it to those 
round him, just like the earth and sea, which give forth an 
elemental force that heightens our courage.” Meanwhile Bru- 
netti had opened the cask, and the glasses which had come with 
it were filled with the dark liquor from the stony slopes of 
Velletri. “ This comes from a sun-baked soil,” said Masina; 
“ it would kindle a glow of passion even in the stones,” and he 
jestingly threw the last drops from his glass down the steps 
upon which he was lying. Captain Laviron, a Belgian, related 
what he had heard about the beauty of the women of Velletri 
and the fiery ardour of their passions, displaying itself not only 
in their love but also in their swift and implacable revenge; 
upon which Rozzat described an adventure which he had had as 
they rushed up the steep streets — a story of a window thrown 
open, a wayward girl looking. out, and a hasty exchange of 
words full of meaning. The others laughed and made fun of 
him; for his friends knew that he had been brought up in the 
strict middle-class piety of Geneva, his native town, and was 
therefore all the more attracted towards wantonness and excess, 
and even profligacy, though, with the best will in the world, he 
had been unable to rid himself of the seriousness and purity 
which were in his blood. He longed for love, and readily lost his 
heart to charming girls, who however much they might like him 
for his unselfish nature, never returned his love; whether be- 
cause his temperament lacked the wild ardour which enchains 
and subjugates, or because destiny so willed it in accordance 
with some universal principle. It was his habit to jest at this 
ill-fortune with his more intimate friends, so that they also 
ventured to make it a subject for their jokes. 

Brunetti related that many of the inhabitants of Velletri, 
but more especially the women, were in league with the bandits, 
and he had a strange story to tell about the wife of a papal 
official; this woman, Meladura by name, had, unknown to 
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everybody, been the mistress of the famous bandit Straziante, 
though her infidelity had been guessed at, mainly for the reason 
that on certain nights she had not returned home; for nobody 
believed her story that she absented herself in consequence of 
some sacred vow. Since feeling herself to be suspected, she had 
always carried a dagger at her girdle, and nobody had dared to 
laugh at her or mock her to her face; even her husband had 
prudently kept out of the way, instead of questioning or threat- 
ening her; she was, moreover, beautiful beyond description. 
But the husband had used her confessor as a stalking-horse, 
begging him to extort the secret from his wife, for which pur- 
pose it was alleged that he had given him a free hand and 
authorized him to succeed to the rights of the unknown rival. 
The priest now began to bring every kind of pressure to bear 
upon the woman at confession ; since she remained unmoved by 
all his wiles, he next refused her absolution, and finally closed 
the doors of the church to her, upon which she gave in and 
revealed Straziante’s name. The priest was terribly alarmed, 
showered absolution upon her for all her sins both past and 
future, and recommended the husband to cease tormenting his 
wife, for she was occupied in laborious pilgrimages and other 
holy exercises for her soul’s salvation, and was under the pro- 
tection of the Almighty. Meladura had gone her way unmo- 
lested ever since, with a cold smile and bearing her head high. 

The Romans laughed, quite unaffected by the description 
of the proud woman, but Laviron and Rozzat plied the story- 
teller with questions, asking how long ago it had happened, and 
whether this marvellous beauty were still alive. The Milanese 
Bersaglieri begged Goffredo Mameli to recite the hymn of vic- 
tory which he had intended to compose in memory of April 30; 
but he said he had not yet been able to do so, for so long as the 
odour of blood and springtime lay so strong about him, the only 
words he could find would have read like the ravings of delirium 
or madness if he had written them down. Instead of this Ugo 
Bassi recited some verses from an epic on the victory of the 
Cross which he had written as a young man; for he had 
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composed poems and also pieces of music, which it was said 
that he could play most effectively on the violin, but for years 
past he had entirely neglected this art, in which he had never 
been a master. The stanzas which he declaimed consisted of an 
ode on some Christians condemned to death, but rapt away 
from their suffering by a vision during their dying torments ; 
their blood, palpitating with love, swells into an ocean which is 
revenge swallows up the heathen world till out of its luxuriant 
depths there rises a new Rome, an ambrosial temple, which 
assembles all the nations within it and stands unchangeable 
as the sun in the centre of humanity. 

Little Luigi, who had been sitting by his father’s side, had 
fallen asleep during the recitation, and was now laid quietly 
on the stone bench with the help of Lorenzo, with his head 
resting on Brunetti’s lap. As Manara looked at the golden- 
haired boy, he thought he could trace in his sleeping face a 
resemblance to one of his own sons, who was, however, much 
younger. Lorenzo and some of the other young men went round 
and filled up the glasses; heavy with the fragrance of wine, 
the air ruled about the interlacing boughs of the trees which 
brooded soft and dim as clouds over the garden. Masina asked 
for some music, and the blackamoor sang a song of his native 
land, about the sun, the grim lion of heaven, before whom men 
and beasts tremble and hide themselves, of its duel with the 
sea which in the end engulfs it, and of the dance of the white 
roes, which are the stars, over his illimitable grave. The melody 
was monotonous and harsh, suggesting the roll of distant drums. 
As a sequel to it he started a dance, with amazingly exaggerated 
gestures, in which Rozzat, who excelled in all physical exercises, 
also joined, attempting to imitate and outdo his leaps and 
movements. The savage liked this spirited partner, so small 
and graceful, who glided, supple as flowing water, round the 
rock-like mass of his own massive body. The dance became 
a duel, in which the skill of the Genevan was no bad match for 
the negro’s power ; at times the latter amused himself by feign- 
ing to be seriously enraged, falling with gnashing teeth and a 
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roaring sound upon his opponent, whose involuntary alarm 
never failed to provoke him to outbursts of colossal merriment. 
Waxing madder in his excitement, Rozzat leapt on to the high, 
slippery coping of the well, circling round it faster and faster 
with the black in pursuit, both of them poised in uncertain 
equilibrium over its slimy depths, till Manara, who was fond of 
Rozzat and disapproved of his love of distinguishing himself 
by dangerous feats of skill, dragged him away by force. 

Next they would have Manara sing. He was reputed to 
have a fine voice and to be a master of the art of declamation, 
and it was known that his music had shed lustre upon the most 
select society in Milan. He sprang to the top of the steps and, 
standing there, sang a short song which was magical in its tragic 
power ; it was believed in Milan to be the very one which he 
had sung beneath his lady-love’s window, and by which he 
had persuaded her to be his, in the teeth of her parents’ oppo- 
sition ; and it was therefore known as the song of Carmelita Fe. 
He had not sung it since the great days at Milan, probably be- 
cause he was afraid of being unmanned by memories of his fam- 
ily who had stayed behind at home, and the brothers Dandolo 
and Morosini looked up at him in astonishment. The song was 
greeted with such vehement applause that he had to repeat it ; 
he sang it even more perfectly than the time before, and it 
sounded like some irresistible enchantment which must surely 
draw the moon and stars down from heaven into the bosom of 
earth. Those who heard it felt as though such a melodious 
incantation could not fail to be followed by some marvel, and 
what now happened seemed to be its natural result: out on to 
the lighted balcony outside a window of the palace, whose gar- 
den front overlooked the forsaken park, stepped a lady clad in 
white, of whom nothing could be distinguished save the lan- 
guorous movements of her tall body. One of Manara’s friends 
whispered to him that this was the reward of his song, and he 
ought to go and receive it; others again begged him to go on 
singing, which he did, without troubling overmuch about the 
lady. Masina, on the other hand, remarked to Captain Laviron, 
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who sat next him, that he had never seen such a beautiful 
woman before; the apparition had set his heart on fire like 
a flash of lightning, and he must make her acquaintance; he 
actually stood up and looked about for a way by which he 
could reach the palazzo. Those who saw him laughed, and even 
Manara stopped his singing ; Laviron, carried away by Masina’s 
ardour, filled his glass, exclaiming loudly, “A health to 
beauty!” drained it dry, and threw it against the edge of the 
well, where it was shivered to fragments. It seemed as though 
the lady understood the cry and knew it was meant for her, 
for she raised one arm as if in greeting and leaned a little for- 
ward over the parapet of the balcony. 

At this moment the voice of Garibaldi rang out beneath 
the leafy canopy of the garden walks, and everybody listened. 
Even Death stirred, so that the yellowing blossoms dropped 
from the boughs among which he lay concealed, and he floated 
away over the garden unseen, like the melting away of a dark 
vapour. The officers saluted the General, invited him to be 
seated and offered him wine, but he declined everything, for 
he said it was now too late. He talked a little to Manara about 
some promotions and decorations which he thought might be 
obtained for the Bersaglieri; but what he particularly wanted 
was to persuade Masina to unite his horsemen with the Italian 
Legion and take over the command of it. He anticipated 
extraordinary results from this, for during that day he had 
once more had evidence of the fearless impetuosity of this 
exuberant nature, as well as its trustworthiness. But when they 
looked for Masina, it appeared that he was not there, and when 
all eyes turned involuntarily towards the balcony, it too was 
empty; this might of course have been an accident, but they 
naturally connected it with Masina’s disappearance. “ That 
is what I call a man!” said Garibaldi delightedly when he 
heard what was going on; “ after fighting like a raging stag 
the whole day long, he goes off again after booty, when it is 
past midnight.” Shortly afterwards they all left the spot, and 
once more the whispering sigh of the earth could be heard 
beneath the brooding trees. 
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LV Ge GaRIBALDI was driving the King of Naples back over 
the southern frontier, Mazzini was fighting for the exist- 
ence of the Republic with diplomatic weapons, by trying to 
conclude a peaceable agreement with the French envoy, whose 
instructions were to keep the Romans in play until General 
Oudinot had made good the losses he had sustained. The envoy 
was a man of culture and unusual intelligence, who, moreover, 
in his dealings with men knew none but the honest and the 
dishonest way, and for whom the latter did not even come into 
any consideration. During the first few days he had yielded 
without reflexion to the magic of that fine fervour which 
emanated from Mazzini; for it was part of his instructions to 
appear to fall in with his ideas, so that he was able to recon- 
cile the delight which he took in the lives of extraordinary men 
with doing his duty. But meanwhile his feeling towards the 
great Genoese patriot was growing imperceptibly warmer, and 
what was worse, his reason was daily becoming more convinced 
that all the pretexts put forward by his government to justify 
armed intervention on behalf of the Pope were untenable, and 
that such intervention could only be carried out as an act of 
violence and a violation of the law, disguised under hypocritical 
pretences. Mazzini urged him to look about him as much as he 
liked in Rome and see whether the Republic was really a domi- 
nation forcibly imposed by the few upon the many, and whether 
such disorder and abuses really prevailed as to render the inter- 
ference of foreign powers desirable in the interests of anybody 
whomsoever. The envoy could not fail to come to the conviction 
that the city was enjoying a wholesome tranquillity, which was 
no more often disturbed than in other great cities; that, on the 
whole, the people even seemed to be inspired and sustained by 
a strong and unanimous will such as had never been observed 
in Rome in earlier days. When face to face with Mazzini, it 
seemed perfectly natural to him to say right out what he 
thought, to call truth truth and evil evil; and he conceded 
everything that Mazzini desired. But once he was alone again, 
he became uneasy in his mind and asked himself what would 
be the result if he deviated so widely from the point of view 
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laid down by his government. But in the end such misgivings 
were set aside; he was now quite at home in Rome, and felt 
that it would be monstrous and outrageous to hand over to the 
Pope and his vindictive partisans this community based on 
generous impulses and comprehensive ideas. He did not, indeed, 
think the Republic was likely to be of long duration, but he 
was horrified at the thought that his own country, acting 
through his own agency, might lend herself to becoming the 
executioner of Rome’s defenceless liberty. He even said to him- 
self that, as a matter of fact, a distorted view of the character 
of the Roman republic prevailed in France, and had underlain 
all her dealings with it, and went so far as to congratulate 
himself upon being able to correct this judgment and save his 
Government from a shameful act of injustice. And so, as the 
result of lengthy conferences and deliberations, he and Mazzini 
drafted an agreement by which France definitely renounced 
armed intervention on behalf of the Pope. 

On the evening of this day Mazzini called upon Princess 
Cristina Trivulzio, who after the fall of Milan had come to 
look for Italy in Rome, and wanted once more to see the man 
who had been her friend, teacher, and companion in exile dur- 
ing her youth. As a descendant of a very old and renowned 
Milanese family, she felt herself to be pitted against Austria 
aS power against power, and that hatred of foreign rule was 
incumbent upon her; and since she was naturally inclined to 
give open and conspicuous expression to everything she thought, 
and even what she honestly felt, she had been forced as a result 
of her patriotic opinions to go into exile in company with her 
husband, who shared them. The relation between them had 
never had any real intimacy, possibly because they both set 
great store by the love and admiration of others. The princess 
in particular craved to overcome her own essential coldness by 
the enjoyment of outward homage, and since this was impos- 
sible, she was bound to remain forever unsatisfied. When it was 
possible for her to take part in great actions directed towards 
some exalted purpose, to which a heroic bearing and pose was 
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appropriate, she felt the deepest satisfaction of which she was 
capable, and this alone would have driven her into the revolu- 
tionary camp, to which she also belonged out of innate con- 
viction. She was but little attracted towards those who were 
her equals or superiors, but her love of humanity, of the great 
suffering masses, and of individual cases of oppression, was 
proportionately sincere, if she had occasion to bestow on them 
her condescending assistance; in such cases as these, disinter- 
ested highmindedness was natural to her. It was this readiness 
to succour the needy which drew her towards Mazzini, whose 
intellect and character she in any case recognized as being out 
of the ordinary. As they sat on the terrace of the palazzo in 
which she was living, he related the success of his diplomatic 
negotiations, and abandoned himself without reserve to his 
enjoyment, while the princess, as she sat opposite him, became 
more and more stiff and monosyllabic; for it was painful to 
her that anyone’s mood should have its origin in anything but 
herself, and she was particularly wounded beyond all bearing 
by the high spirits of a usually well-balanced nature. Mazzini 
divined what was passing in her mind, and turned the conver- 
sation towards the past experiences which they had shared; 
he reminded her of a Swiss official with whom she had had a 
great deal to do, owing to the incessant difficulties placed in 
her way by the Austrian government abroad; this man had 
always lowered his eyes when talking to her, and taken the 
greatest care not to touch her even with his finger-tips, which 
caused her friends to say that he took her for a devil who might 
bewitch him; he also reminded her of a young man from 
Mantua, who adored her and to whom she lamented that she 
could not love him because his intelligence was not equal to 
her own, and how he tried to convince her that this was not 
the case; and he spoke of the evenings when they would sing 
to the mandolin as they looked out towards the mountains, 
which lay like a silver curtain before the splendid scene on 
which such a fateful drama of passion was to be played 
out, and on which their homesick longings centred. “ Do you 
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remember, too,” asked Cristina Trivulzio, “a young girl whom 
you used to call ‘ the visitor from Paradise,’ who neither knew 
nor wanted to know anything of our stormy struggles and hopes, 
but was happy when birds, dogs, cats, and children thronged 
round her and ate out of her hand? And a poem that you then 
wrote, in which you compared yourself to one standing in an 
open doorway, from which a road leads away through corn- 
fields of a silvery blue and vineyards laden with drooping 
grapes, and is lost in a cool grove where lie the mysteries of 
the ancient gods; who longs to tread this road, and tremblingly 
asks his genius whether he may do so?” Mazzini answered 
with forced indifference, ‘““I have never written any poetry 
since then; but if the day comes when Italy is a reality, I 
shall esteem myself happy to have dedicated all my strength 
to a work in which my people is striving at my side, even though 
it be our flesh and blood that nourishes it, by which it grows, 
and from which it draws its light.” He made an effort to dispel 
the shadow which this memory had cast over his spirit, but 
without success. “‘ What is it to you, Princess,” he asked pite- 
ously, “ that you are stripping all the colour from the wings 
of my happiness? ” His distress at once filled her with a passion 
of pity, so that she threw aside the mandolin on which she had 
been trying to recall the songs of their exile, stretched out both 
her hands to him, and glanced in a motherly way at his fine 
countenance. “ If I only knew! ” she said. “‘ Perhaps I wanted 
to see you sad, because it is then that you are most beautiful, 
and I am a lover of beauty. I may say so, for I am not one of 
the many women who are for ever on their knees before their 
own imperishable glory; you will believe an unhappy woman 
who is cursed with an incapacity to love, for any icy serpent 
lies coiled round her burning heart.” “ But you have a 
child,” said Mazzini. She made a weary gesture with her hand, 
and turned toward him a glance of poignant melancholy as she 
said, “I have given kisses and received them, I have known 
the madness of passion, and witnessed it in others; but all the 
while my soul stood apart yawning with weariness. It is when 
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I have written books that I have been least conscious of the 
mockery and hollowness of life, or when I have given water 
to the thirsty, tended the sick, or ministered to the well-being 
of my people and country; yet there are days when in spite 
of all my activity I seem to myself to be leading souls to the 
devil in the hope of winning my own freedom from him.” She 
told the story of her husband, Prince Belgiojoso, who had 
carried off another man’s wife from Paris and brought her to 
an old castle by the sea, where for more than a year he had 
lived all alone with her and a trusty servant. There they existed 
for each other alone, his beautiful voice, which had been the 
admiration of the great world throughout Europe, sang songs 
of love for no ears but hers, and belonged only to her; like two 
swans slowly floating, with slender outstretched necks, over 
the blue water, so their two souls, with nothing left to wish 
for, glided over the smooth mirror of time, which stood still 
for them. His country had roused itself for a mighty struggle; 
but in vain had his friends assailed his door, calling on him 
by name, and reminding him of his oath and the lofty enthu- 
siasm of his youth; he had allowed the blood of his comrades 
to be poured out beyond the walls of his unfading garden, and 
with his head on her bosom had smiled up at her and at the 
tranquillity and radiance of the unchanging stars as they re- 
volved overhead in the eternal ether, like a reflected image of 
their bliss. 

The Princess spoke disdainfully and without jealousy of 
this man who had taken refuge in a pastoral idyll during the 
heroic days of his native land; but in her great eyes could be 
read something resembling envy or longing, which lent softness 
to her features, now stern and sharp, and restored her to some 
resemblance of the all too ardent beauty of her youth. Mean- 
while a number of patriots had entered, some of whom had 
known Prince Belgiojoso in past years, or else knew the secret 
of his marvellous life-story. “‘ He who wastes his strength in 
love and neglects action, in order to live in ecstasy beneath the 
moon,” said Count Campanello, “ ought to be left wallowing 
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in his sloth and never be mentioned again. In this life every 
man is a soldier, and he who throws down his arms is worthy 
of death! ” Mazzini said that during the last few years he had 
had reason to reflect upon all the young men who had thronged 
to him with exaggerated devotion fifteen years ago; many of 
whom had fallen away, some in order to serve the once accursed 
foe, but most of them because they had lost faith in them- 
selves or in their ideal, or were sunk in the slough of everyday 
life or the pursuit of comfort. This was a natural phenomenon, 
for the facile impulses of young blood were not necessarily 
followed by a lasting exaltation ; but it seemed as though some- 
thing of the sort were going on among the Italians, whom God 
had formed with his own hands, but into whom he had for- 
gotten to breathe his own breath more often than in the case 
of other nations. “If anybody else had made that remark,” 
retorted the Princess, “ I would not let it pass unchallenged, 
but since we are among friends, I will admit that I have thought 
the same thing before now, and proved it by experience. We 
are like actors who act great historic tragedies with daggers 
and make-up and tears, and after working themselves up into 
a frenzy, take off their wigs and sit down to carouse with their 
fellows at a groaning table, cracking jokes at the expense of 
the noble phrases which they have just been declaiming.” 
Conversation next turned on how the character of the Italians 
was in keeping with the natural features of their country and 
with their history, how they were just as ready to sink into 
the most abject baseness and depravity as they were to rise 
to the loftiest virtue and perfection ; and how slavery, with all 
its enervating influences, would be succeeded by regeneration 
through the fiery baptism of liberty. 

As he expounded the nature of his hopes to his friends, 
Mazzini forgot the painful impression from which he had suf- 
fered just before. When he was in the congenial society of those 
whom he knew well, his youthful playfulness, which he had 
had to lay aside during the iron days of struggle and work, 
came into the foreground again, and spontaneously indulged 
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in mischievous jests at itself, shining out all the more brightly 
for its gloomy background. As he returned homewards after 
midnight, the moonlight poured through the streets of Rome 
like the blood of invincible gods through the stony arteries of 
the age-old capital; it gave him an uncanny pleasure to let 
himself be borne along on the stream of life as it dreamily 
lapped round him. 

As he felt his way slowly, his hands wandered along the 
walls and trailed softly through the cool water of the wells as 
he passed by. He no longer felt like a stranger, but like one of 
the family, who can find his way safely with his eyes shut. 


HEN THE FRENCH ENVOY appeared in Oudinot’s camp 

with the agreement which held out a prospect of French 
protection to the Roman Republic, the General declined to 
ratify it by his signature, and politely expressed his amazement 
that the envoy should seriously have reckoned upon its being 
carried into effect. The envoy believed that it was only Oudi- 
not’s vanity which prompted him to renew the war and pursue 
it with the utmost rigour, so that the memory of his defeat 
might be effaced by a great victory. He therefore tried to talk 
him over by representing how shameful it would be for France 
if she made herself the cat’s-paw of papal greed while indulging 
in hypocritical and unctuous language; but Oudinot cut his 
speech short by appealing to the Government’s orders that he 
was at all costs to overthrow the Republic, whether by ruse 
or violence, and open up the road to the capital for the Pope, 
its rightful ruler. This could not be, exclaimed the minister 
over and over again, for it was in contradiction to the instruc- 
tions which he had himself received — namely, to come to a 
friendly agreement with Rome on certain conditions. But in 
the end he had to let himself be convinced by the evidence of 
his own eyes. The unfortunate man began to realize that he 
had played the part of a skilful deceiver, and would be regarded 
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in the future, by those whom he felt bound to honour and 
love, as a man whose wily tongue had lured a formidable victim 
into betraying himself of his own accord. It was owing to his 
assertions and pledges, and in order that no threat of war 
should hinder the conclusion of the peace at which they aimed, 
that Mazzini had allowed the French to occupy Monte Mario, 
close to the city bounds, thereby — as it now turned out — 
placing Rome, which had put its trust in him, at the mercy of 
the enemy. In his first despairing perplexity he started implor- 
ing Oudinct, as he had never besought any man before, to 
save his honour by refraining from the attack, or at least post- 
poning it until he had been to Paris and described how matters 
stood in Rome; but the General remained quite unmoved, beg- 
ging him not to waste so many words to no purpose. Beside 
himself, the minister exclaimed: “ If you attack now, in oppo- 
sition to my plighted word, I shall be dishonoured, and can 
no longer continue to live;”’ to which Oudinot replied con- 
temptuously, “ That is your affair; my business is to conquer 
Rome at all costs. You have played into my hands very well, 
and the Government will owe you a debt of gratitude, even if 
you did it unintentionally.” 

Oudinot was a man with coarse, regular features, expres- 
sive of a certain ability, arrogance, and an utter lack of superior 
discernment; he held his head in such a way that his neck 
always bulged out above his stiff collar in a little round roll. 
The minister realized that nothing would induce him to re- 
nounce an enterprise which promised him a reward and higher 
honours. In complete silence he left the villa occupied by the 
General, and started for Civitavecchia; after wandering for a 
time through the little streets of the town, he tried to avoid the 
observation of his fellow-countrymen, who were almost the only 
persons to show themselves in the street, by entering a café 
which appeared to be quite unfrequented. It was a great lofty 
room, the walls of which had panels filled with fly-specked 
mirrors and were lined with settees upholstered in shabby red 
velyet ; and on the ceiling there were paintings of mythological 
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subjects. He sat down in a corner and ordered coffee and water 
to be brought him; it was then that he noticed a man sitting 
alone in a corner rapidly playing a game of cards which en- 
grossed his attention, and at times muttering softly to himself. 

After observing him for a time he let his head sink upon 
his hands and wept. He pictured to himself Mazzini’s face 
when he received notice from Oudinot that hostilities were to 
be resumed, and as he thought of him, he exclaimed, “Spy! 
Traitor! ” Next he thought of his wife and children, of Paris, 
of a number of men and matters, important or indifferent, just 
as a man who is dead tired goes on moving and arranging things 
idly and to no purpose in every room before going to bed. 
While he was sitting like this, an officer of his acquaintance 
came in and recognized him, but was so startled that he hesi- 
tated to salute a man who so obviously wanted to be left alone 
for the moment with his despairng thoughts; but they had 
already caught each other’s eye, and the envoy involuntarily 
rose to his feet ; the other officer sat down beside him, and they 
soon proceeded to speak their minds about the latest political 
events. This conversation calmed the envoy’s agitation, and 
he resolved to start for Paris at once, in order to explain to the 
Government the reasons for which they ought to refrain from 
attacking the Roman Republic. He did so, but it had not the 
slightest influence upon the development of events. 


ot FaR from the piazza where the ornate facade of the 

famous old church of Santa Maria in Trastevere stands, 
gleaming with its rich decoration of gold, is the monastery of 
San Calisto. It had been closed by the Republic and handed 
over to the soldiers as a barracks, and now rumours of secret 
atrocities and bloody deeds began to arise in connection with it. 
A detachment of troops was quartered there, under the com- 
mand of Zambianchi, a conceited fellow who from childhood 
upwards had wanted to be of consequence among men, but had 
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always remained obscure and at times was even treated as an 
object of derision. During the recent state of war he had at- 
tracted attention, not so much by his military smartness and 
efficiency as by hunting down priests, peasants, and shepherds, 
intimidating and tormenting them and even killing them, under 
the pretext that they were enemies of the Republic. In this con- 
nexion he soon began to make speeches which were a mixture 
of bombast and vulgarity, with a spice of gruesome humour 
calculated to intoxicate many coarse and weak natures with 
frenzy and a lust for murder. He had, moreover, connexions 
with Republicans in the city, who considered that a clean sweep 
had to be made of their opponents. They made it their habit 
to point out to him all those whom they considered suspect — 
for instance, those who refused to accept the Republican cur- 
rency, or had made disparaging remarks about the new order 
of affairs; but above all, they denounced priests indiscrimi- 
nately, unless they could prove that they hated the Papacy and 
were devoted to the Republic. Those offenders upon whom 
they were able to lay their hands — which was not easy, for it 
had to be kept an entire secret from the Government — were 
brought to a subterranean church beneath the monastery, 
where the early Christians had once held their services and 
buried their dead. Here they were tried by night before Zam- 
bianchi and a small tribunal which he had formed from among 
his adherents, and those who were sentenced to death were 
executed on the spot. Below the subterranean church there was 
yet another chamber which, so tradition said, had formed part 
of a pagan temple of Bacchus. A flight of steps led down to it 
from the crypt, and it was alleged that in former days it had 
been painted with splendid frescoes of gods, mznads, and 
panthers ; there were still those living who had seen a painting 
of a mysterious, haunting head there, but decades ago the 
chamber had been flooded by underground waters, so that its 
buried beauties must have been effaced, and now above the 
water only two of the steps were visible, down which strangers 
had once been led by torch-light to see this curious sight. The 
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approach to the staircase was hidden by a heavy trap-door, and 
those sentenced to death were hurled through the opening into 
the pitch-black water, after which the door was once more let 
down. During the first night after Zambianchi’s return to the 
city, the coachman known as Mucius Scaevola, in the society 
of the “ Sons of the She-Wolf ” to which he belonged, brought 
a priest to him whom they had captured — namely, Don Silvio, 
the canon of St. Peter’s who in the previous year had saved 
himself from the menace of death by a jest, and who had since 
then increased his attacks on the Republic with more courage 
than discretion. Don Silvio had already faced the terrors of 
death a hundred times in the Catacombs, where he had at once 
been hidden; so, on finding himself face to face with Zam- 
bianchi, he summoned up fresh hope, for the latter looked 
amiable and easy-going, his little pointed beard gave a humor- 
ous touch to his face, and he smiled incessantly, while his eyes 
wandered shiftily about him or else looked down on the ground. 
He seated himself behind an old stone altar, as though he 
were in court, and first stated the reasons why he had assumed 
these judicial functions — namely, because Mazzini, though a 
good and honourable enough little man, laid too much stress 
upon diplomacy and was too much of a respecter of persons, but 
above all, because he was too superstitious to ensure the good 
cause of the victory. For this reason the people, fearing nobody, 
desiring nothing but the Republic and worshipping liberty 
alone, must watch over their own affairs; and he was acting 
in the name of the people. He next began to question Don 
Silvio, speaking in a whisper and with mournful deliberation, 
which produced an uncanny impression in that dark and chilly 
vault. The priest was accused of having distributed little 
coloured pictures among the women and children, in which the 
Pope was represented as rosy and good-looking, but weeping 
in great distress, with the legend: “ Pray for your poor Father 
in exile.” Don Silvio did not deny the charge, but his cunning 
little eyes tried to assume an expression of pitiful stupidity, 
and he replied that he had really believed in good faith that 
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the Pope was a poor, helpless man, for so he had been taught, 
but should this not be the case, he would gladly learn better. 
Presumably, asked Zambianchi with a smile, offering the priest 
a liberal pinch of snuff, he had also been taught that the Re- 
publicans were devils and sons of devils and the spawn of hell, 
and that anybody who killed one earned thereby a place in 
heaven. Don Silvio accepted the snuff with eager courtesy, and 
said yes, it was true that they had told him so, but he did not 
know how much truth there was in it; if he, Zambianchi, told 
him the Pope was a son of the devil and the spawn of hell, and 
the Republicans Christians or angels, or Turks or heathen, he 
would believe every bit of it and preach it to others, for Zam- 
bianchi seemed to be in the right; and as he said this a glint 
of his innate cunning and roguery was visible on his quivering 
face in spite of himself. Zambianchi shook his head gently and 
said that he was sorry, but he had made it a rule to punish 
folly and imbecility just as if they were crimes, for it was the 
foolish citizens who were the greatest plague to the State; they 
hindered its progress and were a blemish on its civiliza- 
tion. But he would treat him with special leniency, and try 
to cure him by a cold bath, if the other judges were agreed; 
whereupon, amid tittering and ‘wild jests, they gave their 
consent. 

_ Suddenly Zambianchi changed his expression, which now 
showed malicious joy and rage, and shouted in a loud voice, 
“ Drown the cowardly, lying shaveling! ”’ At the same time 
Mucius Scaevola, the coachman, who had been standing all the 
while in readiness so that nobody else could forestall him, 
seized the screaming and struggling Don Silvio round the body, 
and with a mighty swing of his arms flung him into the dark 
water, which splashed up high as he fell, whereupon two other 
men lowered the trap-door, which they had been holding open. 
When this was done, they all settled down round a cask of wine, 
which had been concealed in an empty grave, and began to 
drink and indulge in unbridled talk, chiefly about the frogs, 
as they called those whom they had drowned in the subter- 
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ranean water; those who were still bound and awaiting judg- 
ment in a corner of the crypt they called moles. 

At times Zambianchi would take it into his head to play 
the great and just man, and he would then let some prisoner 
go free, after forcing him to take an oath to reveal nothing 
of what had happened. In spite of this some knowledge of the 
murderer’s doings penetrated to the outer world, partly because 
several of his accomplices regarded these abominations as 
something to be proud of, and could not refrain from boastful 
allusions to them in the presence of others. 


ARIBALDI HAD BEEN recalled to Rome from the south, for 

there was reason to anticipate an attack on the part of 
the French, and he was riding along the New Appian Way in 
advance of his suite, towards the city, impatient and alone. It 
was a dull, bleak day; sky, clouds, earth, and stones all seemed 
dimmed by an infinite weariness; like sleepy children wailing 
because they cannot find their beds, the breeze blew fitfully 
over the solitary tombs and the shepherds moving slowly home- 
wards. Garibaldi stopped to water his horse at a spot where 
there was a well surrounded by three pine-trees and from where 
the top of the tomb of Caecilia Metella could be seen from the 
ancient road rising above a slight elevation in the ground; as 
the animal drank, he surveyed the grey city through his field- 
glass. He saw something on the Monte Mario, where the French 
were strongly entrenched, which had not been there before — 
for they had hoisted the French flag —and though he could 
not make it out, owing to the heavy atmosphere, his heart was 
seized with an uneasy foreboding, and he hurriedly rode up to 
an armed guard which was stationed not far away, beside a 
small inn. He learned from the soldiers that during the negotia- 
tions between Mazzini and the French envoy, Oudinot had 
occupied the Monte Mario, which completely commanded the 
city, without the least opposition. Garibaldi saluted and rode 
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on quickly. But as soon as he had gone a little further, he reined 
in his horse and stood stock still as he realized the inevitable 
fate in store for him and for Rome. Now that the high ground 
which dominated the city was in the enemy’s hands, he knew 
that nothing could save it, and a feeling came over him as 
though, instead of standing before the walls of the Republic to 
defend it, he was looking on the grave of Rome, to which he 
was saying an eternal farewell. He saw what was bound to 
happen as clearly as if it had already come to pass: fighting 
and bloodshed and the death of the bravest men, the lamenta- 
tions of the people, and in the end, defeat and the vengeance 
of the conqueror. Hitherto he had always reckoned that how- 
ever often he might be held back, he would lead against Austria 
an army accustomed to victory, and bring liberty to Bologna 
and Milan; but now he suddenly realized that he would once 
more be forced to flee with his wife and child beyond the sea, a 
homeless beggar. 

He had never yet been disheartened at any enterprise; on 
the contrary, the more difficult and desperate the situation 
grew, the more resolutely he would rally his strength; but he 
did not feel he had the heart to act as leader in the great down- 
fall of the nation’s hopes. What he would most have desired 
would have been to sink under the earth with his horse into one 
of the empty grass-grown graves which lay here and there at 
his feet, and there to sleep till day should dawn again for Rome. 
Before him was the Lateran Church with its stone figures of 
martyrs, magnificent in their passion, standing out against the 
troubled sky in grandiose attitudes like unwanted heroes whom 
nobody needs or cares to honour; he looked out beyond them 
to the city weltering dully in the damp-laden atmosphere — 
the city which they desired to tear from him. He would have 
defended her fearlessly against France and Austria and 
Europe; but the weakness and folly of those who should have 
been his friends was too much for him. His brow was knit with 
bitter displeasure ; he could have shouted in Mazzini’s face the 
terrible accusation that he, who gave himself out to be the 
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most loving son of Italy — who believed himself, indeed, in 
his heart of hearts, to be the creator of Italy —had delivered 
Rome into the enemy’s hands by his childish and overweening 
infatuation in believing that by noble confidence he could 
disarm their foe in the middle of a war. His heart swelled, he 
felt a throbbing in all his veins, and he became conscious that 
he had not yet exhausted all the virtue that was in him; he 
had a feeling as though he were master of Rome, should he so 
desire, and as such, would know how to hold her fast. He heard 
the sound of horses’ hoofs behind him, and wheeling round, he 
recognized several of his officers, among them Manara, Hof- 
stetter, Nino Bixio, and Mameli. He informed them of what 
he had just learned about the double-dealing of the French, 
without allowing them to notice how ominous he felt it to be 
that the French should have gained a footing at the very gates 
of Rome; for he did not want these young men to enter the 
impending battle in a hopeless frame of mind. Even Manara, 
who had been alarmed at the news, recovered his composure 
as he looked into Garibaldi’s face and saw that it was radiant 
with the force of his concentrated purpose. It was difficult, said 
Garibaldi, to hold a city upon which the foe had, so to speak, 
already laid his hand; but it was not fitting that they should 
feel any doubt of a victory that was indispensable. They must 
set Rome free or perish together with Italy; they must either 
live or die. In such a situation it was not for a man to ask what 
was possible, but only to regard his own failure as an im- 
possibility. 

Meanwhile they had drawn near to the gate of San Gio- 
vanni, to which a crowd of people had thronged to welcome 
the victor of Velletri. So soon as his white horse came in sight, 
they streamed out jubilantly to meet him. The fact that his 
expression was grave and imperious heightened their enthusi- 
asm; they would gladly have thrown themselves under his 
horse’s hoofs in order to surrender to him by one act all that 
he could desire of them, had not his stern and mysterious 
haughtiness restrained them. The mist now cleared away, and 
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it began to rain; it was as though the clouds were rushing down 
from on high to attend upon the lord of the elements, at whose 
advance both earth and heaven trembled. In spite of the 
weather, more and more people assembled, and long after the 
General had disappeared in the little inn where he had his lodg- 
ing, they were still surging tumultuously through the streets. 


t GarrBaLpr’s pestrE Angelo Masina had taken over the 
ja aaee ae of the Italian Legion. The regiment was drawn 
up on the Piazza of St. Peter’s, and he was on his way to report 
to the General, when he was met by a closed carriage, from 
which a hand waved to him — the hand of the lady whom he 
called “ Trovata.” Without stopping to think, he entered the 
carriage and drove on with her to a palace situated on the slope 
of the Aventine, which had been for centuries in the possession 
of the Kings of Naples, though they neither occupied it nor 
looked after it, and to which she had access, he knew not by 
what means. They walked the last part of the way, and she 
herself opened the garden-gate with a key which she had 
brought with her in her pocket. They walked up the broad 
flight of steps and arrived in a spacious hall where there was 
nothing but a great porphyry table standing in the middle of 
it. Here Masina flung himself at the feet of his beloved, drew 
her to him, and covered her trembling body with kisses. She 
then led him into another room, which was smaller and hung 
with dark-coloured damask, and in which wine, bread, meat, 
and fruit were piled up in confusion on a table; for, she said, 
she thought he would be tired and hungry after all his exercise 
on such a hot day. They sat down to table and ate and drank, 
whispering softly to each other the while, until darkness had 
fallen; then they went into the park, which was beginning to 
give forth the heat of the waning day in heavy fragrance. As 
they wandered slowly up and down the narrow walks, where 
they could scarcely walk side by side, sometimes he strewed 
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orange-blossoms on her dark hair and breathed in the fragrance 
of the flowers as they lay on her head, sometimes they plucked 
ripe fruits and rolled them before them in sport. Suddenly she 
stopped, and asked him whether he had been true to her; at 
first he was silent with embarrassment, then he said with a shy 
smile, like a child which is not sure whether it can get out of its 
punishment by a jest, “Once I dreamed that I loved another.” 
She gazed at him meditatively, with her hands upon his 
shoulders, then clung to him with all her strength and covered 
his face with insatiable kisses. For a long time they remained 
motionless, as though rooted to the spot, like the noble trees 
among which they stood — twin stems through which the gold- 
green sap of the earth, rich in creative life-force, surged with 
incalculable force. Meanwhile the moon and stars had risen, 
and hung over a little square pool surrounded by mutilated 
fragments of statuary. The soft warmth of the water tempted 
them to throw off their clothes and bathe; they dived beneath 
the surface, watched the drops trickling down their hands and 
arms, and compared their shining limbs with the cold gleam 
of the fair marble statues. Masina parted from his beloved 
after midnight and hurried to the inn where Garibaldi had his 
lodging, hoping to be received by him in spite of the lateness 
of the hour. 

The orderly would not admit him, for the General was 
asleep; but Garibaldi awoke, and hearing Masina’s voice, sum- 
moned him to his bedside. Angelo Brunetti had been with him 
till a short time ago, he said, engaged in a long and important 
conversation ; it appeared that the precautions which had been 
taken were insufficient, the Government still relying on the 
word of the French. He would have said more, but desisted, 
for Masina seemed to him to be listening but absent-mindedly. 
The latter admitted it. “ This night, General,” he said, “ I have 
discovered that all things save love are a dream and a delusion. 
So long as we are alive, we exist through the medium of flesh 
and blood; all else that we do is but a colourless shadow-play 
in which grotesque forms flit hastily across the bare walls. I 
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cannot understand how Manara, who, they say, has a lovely 
wife, and is younger than I am, can abandon her and go in 
search of warlike adventures which may cost him his life.” 
Garibaldi gripped him firmly by the arm and said with a laugh, 
“ Have you forgotten the years you spent in Spain, fighting 
the battles of a foreign people? And only eight days ago I saw 
you riding through the midst of the enemy’s bullets, as though 
they were confetti thrown by lovely women in carnival-tide.” 
“Tt is true that war seemed glorious to me then,” said Masina 
thoughtfully. “ God knows what tempest it is that carries one 
away. But believe me, Garibaldi, I wish with all the force that 
is in me that Oudinot would postpone his next visit for a little 
while longer, so that I may not be forced to snatch from my 
lips the brimming goblet that I have raised to them.” He asked 
the General a few more questions on service matters concerning 
the Legion, then said that he would now go and sleep, for it 
was the second night that he had not been near his bed, and 
early next morning at nine o’clock his beloved would be waiting 
for him in a remote church to give him a hasty greeting. But 
as they parted Garibaldi gave it as his opinion that even if the 
armistice did not come to an end till the following day, it was 
better not to sleep too soundly or too long at such a time. 

At this moment the French army was stealthily occupying 
the Doria Gardens outside the Gate of San Pancrazio, taking 
the unsuspecting garrison in the villas by surprise, so that 
only a few of them escaped and carried the alarm into the 
sleeping city. 


ARIBALDI HAD ROUSED Pietro Ripari from sieep to dress the 
wound which he had received at the battle of Velletri, as 
he had done ever since, both morning and evening. The doctor 
was rummaging among his instruments, grumbling a little 
because the General would not keep quiet, and was thus delay- 
ing the healing of his wounds, when a distant rumble from the 
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western part of the city, where the fight had already begun, 
caused Garibaldi to start. At this moment Captain Daverio 
burst in at the door, his good face ablaze with excitement, and 
shouted, ‘“‘ The flag! Where is the flag? ” Garibaldi, who had 
already hurried on his clothes, rejoined, “‘ Hurry and rouse 
Sacchi and Manara! ” Then he turned to Ripari, who was put- 
ting away his instruments in some alarm and vexation, with 
the order, “ Take the flag to Masina, he is to lead the Legion 
today! ” then rushed down the stairs and leaped on to his 
horse. The wild clatter of the galloping beast, the beat of whose 
hoofs on the stones echoed noisily in the narrow streets, scared 
the sleeping inhabitants from their beds; many hurriedly threw 
open their windows and looked out after the ill-omened horse- 
man with a shudder. 

The younger officers of the Legion were making merry in 
the chapel of the monastery in which they were quartered. 
One of them had hung a priest’s stole round his shoulders, 
taken up his position before the altar, and was going through 
a pantomime representing the Communion service. He was a 
young man of about twenty-eight named Guido Bidomi, but 
better known as the “ Duke of Aquileia,’ for according to 
tradition handed down in his family, he was descended in 
direct line from the princes who had ruled over the place in 
the early centuries of the Christian era. His father owned a 
small farm in Friuli, and had meant to bring his son up as an 
agriculturist ; but the boy was of restless temperament and took 
no interest in such a quiet, dull occupation, especially as his 
father tried with short-sighted severity to force him to it. 
Guido was as little able to refrain from contradiction as his 
father was to tolerate it, and in any case they were both of a 
peculiarly irritable disposition, with the result that though they 
were passionately attached to each other, they were unable to 
live together; and at last, when he was scarcely twelve years 
old, the boy ran away to seek his fortune in the world. His 
longing for the life of a great city drew him to Milan, 
where he suffered hunger, want, and loneliness. After several 
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unsuccessful starts he became a barber and gained a bare liveli- 
hood by his calling. He did not worry very much about politics, 
but joined in the fighting on the barricades during the five great 
days for no other reason, as he claimed, than that he was fond 
of fighting and would otherwise not have found any opportu- 
nity, or at any rate obtained permission to do so. He had no 
sooner seen Garibaldi than he at once enlisted in the Legion, 
alleging to his acquaintances as his reason for doing so that 
though he did not like to betray his feelings, his business no 
longer brought in any money since the Revolution had 
triumphed and everybody was growing a beard; for at that 
time a clean-shaven chin was the sign of an adherent of the old 
regime, a full beard that of a patriot, so that often the wear- 
ing of a beard was enough to make a man suspect to the 
authorities. As a soldier Bidomi did his duty, and often showed 
desperate courage in action; but he was not to be depended 
upon, being a mixture of boundless ambition and mocking in- 
difference, so that though his superior officers were particularly 
well-disposed towards him, they had not been able to promote 
him higher than the rank of corporal. He was universally be- 
loved, in spite of his eccentricities. His pleasing appearance 
was the first thing to attract — the fine cast of his features and 
his mouth, with its expression of childlike charm and harmless 
mischief, revealed an innocent heart which he tried as a rule to 
disguise under a veil of impudent talk. He would often while 
away the time for his comrades by his talent for performing 
comic scenes with wooden puppets, and in society he was al- 
ways entertaining, having an inexhaustible fund of unexpected 
ideas ; he was only melancholy when he was alone, though no- 
body indeed would believe this, any more than they believed 
that he would die young, as he sometimes maintained. He had 
no other ground for the conviction, he said, save that so soon 
as God noticed his existence, he would send for him in order 
to have his hair attended to by the Duke of Aquileia. “ At last,” 
he would say, “I shall have an appointment worthy of my 
kind and descent. When I work on your heads it is really the 
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same as if I were digging turnips, however little you appreciate 
the condescension which I display in taking care of your 
hair. Even Hercules became a servant, but by so doing he 
increased his greatness, until he towered on Olympus as a 
demi-god.” 

He was now mimicking the sober unction of a well-trained 
priest so wittily that a whole group had gathered round the 
altar to listen, amid bursts of laughter and clapping of hands. 
Mameli, whose fair, wavy hair and sensitive mobility of feature 
fitted him for the part, had disguised himself as a nun, and was 
kneeling in a confessional from which Nino Bixio, who repre- 
sented her confessor, was preaching the most scandalous doc- 
trines. Above all this tumult the organ pealed out like thunder, 
under the strong hands of Gaetano Bonnet of Ravenna; at first 
he only played out of high spirits to add to the mad riot, but 
now and again he was so carried away by the splendour of the 
organ that he transformed the chaotic roar of sound into pure 
fugues and chorales. 

Garibaldi’s voice rang out amid the uproar like the blast 
of the Triton’s shell imposing calm upon the unruly waves. 
“To St. Peter’s! ” he shouted. ‘‘ The foe is at the gates of 
Rome! ” In an instant the slender young figures were stripped 
of their vestments and cowls and the church left empty and 
silent, save for the slight stir which ran through the brocaded 
vestments as, carelessly tossed aside, they slid rustling to the 
ground. 

Garibaldi rode on ahead of them all to the Piazza of St. 
Peter’s. But as he rode, he began to doubt whether an attack 
on the enemy’s flank had still any chance of success; and he 
had scarcely arrived before he rode back again, and on meeting 
the Legion carried it off with him to the Gate of San Pancrazio, 
with the object of risking a desperate sortie in the very teeth 
of the victor. On arriving at the top of the Janiculum he saw 
that his worst fears had been realized: the “ House of the Four 
Winds ” which commanded the gardens, and all the villas facing 
the gate, as far as the Vascello, were occupied by the enemy. 
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The most pressing need, then, was to hold the latter and 
retake the former ; but to gain both these objectives would have 
required a far greater number of troops than he had at his dis- 
posal. Masina, who was on the spot almost as soon as Garibaldi, 
was radiant with confidence, like a god shining forth from 
among the clouds and deciding the battles of men by a gesture; 
but when he turned towards the General, who was just issuing 
his orders, he was taken aback by the stern expression of his 
countenance. “ We have got to retake the Corsini and hold the 
Vascello, or Rome is lost,’ he said calmly, as he entrusted 
Sacchi with the defence and Masina with the first attack. The 
latter attempted to grasp the position clearly with two or three 
sharp glances; he then gathered his horsemen and went gal- 
loping up the road, which sloped slightly upwards towards the 
palace. Bullets whistled from the bushes and trees which 
drooped in garlands along the wayside, while the house itself 
seemed to be transformed into a volcano vomiting fire in every 
direction: soldiers stood at the windows and on the terraces, 
taking aim and firing almost without pause. Outside was a 
stone balustrade extending from the villa on both sides, with 
exotic plants standing upon it in pots — palms, hydrangeas, and 
tuberoses — which served as convenient cover to a number of 
sharpshooters. The nearer the attacking force approached, the 
thicker the bullets whistled past them; to force an entry into 
the door of the house was like trying to enter the muzzle of a 
loaded cannon. On arriving at the foot of the broad staircase, 
Masina turned round, shouting in ringing tones, “ Follow me! ” 
and spurred his horse, which mounted the shallow steps, proud 
and splendid as a peacock. He defended himself for a while 
with his sabre against the Chasseurs who left their cover and 
rushed out on him; but while so doing he was hit by several 
bullets and, killed instantly, fell from his horse on the thresh- 
old of the palace. The Legion poured into the house, and made 
the garrison waver by the vehemence of their attack, but since 
their numbers were small and no reinforcements arrived, they 
were forced to fall back, so as not to become prisoners instead 
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of victors, and could not even rescue Masina’s body from the 
enemy. 

The attack having been beaten off, Garibaldi ordered that 
it should be renewed by the Bersaglieri who had just come up 
belatedly, having been kept in another part of the city by 
Roselli’s orders; but it met with the same fate as the first. 
To Garibaldi’s repeated requests for more troops the Com- 
mander-in-chief’s reply was that he could not spare any, be- 
cause fighting was also going on at the Milvian Bridge; so Gari- 
baldi had to immolate his army. He remained at the gate, 
sending such detachments as were available against the im- 
pregnable stronghold. Not a single man faltered, not a man was 
afraid; they were like the very breath of a mighty soul wres- 
tling with the decree of fate. At noon flames burst forth from the 
Villa Valentini, which was also in the hands of the French and 
had probably been set on fire by a bold stratagem of the Ro- 
mans. Garibaldi wanted to take advantage of the consequent 
confusion among the enemy to make yet another attempt to 
storm the Corsini. When it became plain that the majority of 
the officers were out of action — for Daverio was dead, Gaetano 
Bonnet and Dandolo dead, Marochetti, Mameli and Nino 
Bixio, Rozzat, and several others wounded — Garibaldi in per- 
son placed himself at the head of the band. They hurled them- 
selves up that terrible road right into the house of death, which 
was now surrendered by the panic-stricken foe. Once more the 
flag of Italy waved over the House of the Four Winds, but 
there were too few of them to defend this contested spot suc- 
cessfully, and they abandoned it, before they were utterly 
annihilated by the superior forces of the enemy. 

Many churches were filled with people who had fallen upon 
their knees and were praying. 

May is past, the sun rises upon the stricken field to slay 
the army of the spring. With brazen tread it crushes the 
anemones, the narcissi, and lilies of the field; with fiery breath 
it withers the acacia and orange blossoms from the boughs. 
With brazen lips it sucks the sap from the veins of the earth, 
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the grass withers on the hills as it strides over them, and the 
tresses of the trees turn grey. The sun is like a lion, stretching 
its limbs for the hunt, which drives its teeth into the breasts of 
men, where wounds break open like blood-red flowers from 
which black nectar flows. It is frenzied with the blood of spring 
and freedom, its roaring jaws, its flaming talons are adrip, it is 
athirst. Who shall command this raging star to stay its course? 

Thy heart, O Garibaldi, is steadfast and great and warm 
as the sun, thou hast not feared the sea nor yet the tempest, 
thou wilt strive with heaven itself for Italy. The air quivers 
with the rage of the struggling lion, which wili not yield up its 
prey. Satiated and weary, but invincible, it sinks into the depths 
of desert space; slowly the golden glory of its mane grows 
pale on the horizon. 

At the gate of Rome Garibaldi stands and watches. When 
the dews of night are dry, once more the lion, lusting for its 
prey, will prowl forth by day, burying its fiery fangs in valiant 
breasts, till the army of the spring be rent in pieces. 

Our sun wast thou, Garibaldi, in the fight against the sun: 
firm dost thou stand, while all around stars are rising and 
setting. Thou goest not down, thou goest not down, it is we 
alone who sink; when we arise once more, we shall see the 
glory of thy heart shine forth from the hills of Rome: like a 
lion over the tomb of Italy it crouches and keeps watch. 


N THE AFTERNOON there was a lull in the fighting, for the 
Lerench abandoned the attempt to gain possession of the 
Vascello, while Garibaldi had no more men left to seize the Cor- 
sini. In the narrow strip of shadow under the wall of the 
Vascello stood Emilio Dandolo with a group of friends, as yet 
unaware of the death of his brother Enrico. Wounded in the first 
attack, he had been a long time absent from the scene of action; 
on his return he had looked for Enrico and in vain inquired 
where he could be, after which he tried to set his mind at rest 
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by the thought that he had possibly been taken prisoner. The 
slackening of hostilities was being taken advantage of to 
convey the dead and wounded to the nearest hospitals, and 
Enrico’s body might be carried past at any moment, so Manara, 
Hofstetter, and Ugo Bassi made signs to each other that Emilio, 
who still cherished hopes, must be prepared for the knowledge 
of what was Enrico’s undoubted fate; yet everyone hesitated 
to put it into words. Emilio appealed to Captain David, who 
had just come up, as he did to everyone he met, asking whether 
he had seen Enrico, whereupon David, who knew the truth, 
first cast an embarrassed glance at the others, then shook his 
head in denial. He noticed that Emilio was wounded, and ad- 
vised him to go down into the city and take to his bed. “ I assure 
you,” he said, “ that I would do so, even if I had only the 
slightest wound. Nobody will escape today, least of all one 
weakened by loss of blood. I am surprised every time I meet 
one of our men, every time I touch myself and feel that I am 
still here in flesh and blood. ‘ Wretched atom,’ I say to myself, 
‘what are you doing here? Why are you sticking your prying 
nose into these dangerous battles? You have long legs, but 
bullets have wings, and the devil is in them as well, and they 
will get you yet.’”’ He spoke in a hollow voice and with an 
expression of the deepest misgiving. 

Emilio rejoined promptly, with some irritation, that this 
general carnage was as unnecessary as it was unavailing. They 
were being hurled like glass against a rock which was bound 
to shiver them to atoms; was that the art of war? Not even 
savages would in this fashion, without either plan or calcula- 
tion, scrape together the best men they could lay hands on, and 
ride straight up to the fire of an enemy with superior numbers. 
The overweening, ambitious recklessness of one man would be 
the ruin of them all. Hofstetter took pains to prove that Gari- 
baldi had been forced by circumstances to act in this way, fatal 
though it indeed was; but Emilio cut him short impatiently 
and irritably. He was well aware, he said, that they always 
defended their idol in everything, and regarded it as a pleasure 
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to let themselves be butchered for him. For his own part he had 
a horror of Garibaldi, who seemed to him that day like one of 
those commanders of antiquity who had had the corpses of 
their soldiers lashed to their horses, so that even their lifeless 
shells should still join in the victory; in like manner Garibaldi, 
who was insensible and whom nothing could touch or alarm, 
was leading these ardent young men to a death which could 
not touch himself. “He knows that we fear death less than 
slavery and dishonour,” said Manara earnestly, and would have 
gone on to say more, had he not been preoccupied with the ap- 
proaching revelation to Dandolo of his great personal sorrow. 
At that moment Hofstetter saw a stretcher approaching with 
young Morosini beside it, from which he concluded that it must 
be Enrico Dandolo who was lying on it. He turned abruptly and 
walked off as fast as he could, for he dreaded affecting scenes. 
Emilio looked after him in alarm, for he thought he must have 
offended him by what he said; and he was at once seized with 
a presentiment of misfortune. He saw the bearers carrying a 
body covered with the dark green cloak of the Bersaglieri, and 
Manara holding out both hands to him with tears in his eyes. 
Morosini, who was walking beside the stretcher holding the 
dead man’s drooping hand, was sobbing aloud in anguish and 
saw nobody. Emilio went up to him, accompanied by Manara 
and Ugo Bassi. “ You should not grieve so much,” said Captain 
David gloomily to Dandolo, “ for we are all marked for death. 
One goes first, the others follow; that is the only difference. 
We sup at night on the other shore while the others are pre- 
paring the sleeping-draught.” He parted from the mourners 
with a shrug of the shoulders and a careless wave of the hand, 
as though casting his life to the winds. 

An hour later Emilio Dandolo returned to San Pancrazio, 
where several of the young men from Milan — Signoroni, 
Mancini, and Rosagutti came to meet him, and clasped his 
hand in sympathy. The sun had now sunk low over the Ja- 
niculum, and the heat began to abate; but to the soldiers in 
their utter exhaustion it seemed more oppressive than during 
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the day. The officers were just about to go and look for their 
comrades, when they saw Garibaldi approaching, erect in his 
saddle, his face a steely grey. On recognizing them, he called 
out, “ Have you still a few brave fellows left with whom 
I could venture on a coup? We have got to retake the Corsini! ” 
The friends stared at this incomprehensible man for whom the 
day seemed to be endless and human capacity inexhaustible, 
and then stood in an embarrassed silence, for they durst not 
say that they considered it madness to hope that a few ex- 
hausted men could achieve now what fresh troops had failed 
to accomplish in the morning; besides, his very calm struck 
them as uncanny, as though madness were concealed beneath 
it. But Emilio Dandolo, who was at a high pitch, had now found 
something suiting his mood, and shouted in an over-loud and 
over-emphatic voice, ‘‘ General, I will avenge my brother! Let 
him who still has blood to shed follow me! ” Some twenty of 
the officers now came forward, ready for one more attempt 
to dislodge the strongly entrenched enemy by a dashing assault. 
But less than half of them came back; all the officers were 
wounded, and Dandolo had fainted from further heavy loss 
of blood, coming on top of his previous agitation. 

The sun had gone down, but the sky was still flaming 
behind the gardens, and it looked as though drops of crimson 
blood were hanging from the branches of the dark-leaved oaks. 
The soldiers were on guard or in their quarters; Garibaldi 
alone still rode to and fro, gazing intently at the white villa, 
and seemed to be pondering whether he should not even now 
attempt a last assault alone. When at last Sacchi approached 
him and begged him to take some rest, he gazed at him as 
though awakening from a dream, and started to speak, but a 
sort of hoarse groan burst from his throat. Sacchi turned away, 
for his heart was wrung by the impotent sorrow in Garibaldi’s 
compelling, unapproachable eyes, and he murmured something 
to the effect that they had done all that was humanly possible; 
but nobody could save Rome against her will. “ They have 
robbed me of my victory! ” said Garibaldi in a voice that 
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sounded hardly human, but was like the distant roar of a tidal 
wave rolling onwards to engulf the shore with all its living 
creatures. Then he fell silent and followed Sacchi to the Vas- 
cello, where he was received with deference by Manara and 
Medici. While he partook of some bread and wine which they 
placed before him, the officers talked over the events of the 
day and the losses they had sustained; but Masina’s name was 
not mentioned, for they knew how dear he had been to the 
General. Gradually Garibaldi became conscious of his sur- 
roundings; he kept glancing contentedly at Sacchi, Manara, 
and Medici, convincing himself that they were safe and sound. 
The most glorious achievement of the day, he suddenly said 
in a steady voice, was the holding of the Vascello; he thanked 
the officers and troops who had defended it with incomparable 
tenacity. As night fell, Manara and Medici went off to the 
city to visit their friends who had been wounded, Sacchi re- 
mained at the Vascello, and Garibaldi once more went forth 
into the open country in order to obtain trustworthy informa- 
tion about the enemy’s plans. 

The summer night streamed down over Rome, and soaked 
like balm into the parched earth. The road along which the 
fight had raged was like an open sepulchre; for though many 
of the dead and wounded had been removed by their relatives 
and friends, there were others about whom nobody had 
troubled, or who could not be fetched away, since they lay 
within such short range of the enemy’s fire. Those who had 
fallen in the grounds of the Corsini were buried by the enemy 
in nameless graves. Ugo Bassi was now walking alone over the 
battlefield; wherever he found a dead man he knelt down 
beside him, closed his eyes, composed his limbs, and prayed 
beside him. It was so light that he could easily distinguish each 
man’s features: one had thick black brows, knitted as if in 
a supreme effort; his hand was still clenched, and he seemed 
to be only awaiting the signal to leap to his feet and resume 
the fight; another, still almost a boy, lay on a blooming bed 
of red pelargoniums, with his face pressed against the soft 
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earth, like children who fall asleep with their pillow clasped 
in their arms; another, with clenched fists, stared up hideously 
at the shining sky. One seemed to be very old; he had a face 
full of wrinkles and creases, which seemed to be the trace left 
by long years of unending sorrow, and such wasted hands that 
one could hardly imagine how he could still have handled 
a weapon; yet he must have fought fiercely, for he had many 
fresh wounds, and by his side lay a young Frenchman whom 
he seemed to have slain when himself at the moment of death. 
In the middle of a grassy clearing stood an ancient marble 
altar, on the sides of which were figures of chubby little chil- 
dren bearing trails of vine-leaves, interspersed with tragic 
masks ; beside it lay three dead men, who must have defended 
themselves desperately behind its inadequate shelter against 
overwhelming odds. One of them had the upper part of his 
face so torn by a shot that in the place of his eyes, nothing 
was to be seen save a dark, gaping wound; he had evidently 
received a second mortal wound in the breast, as he raised 
his hand to his eyes. His mouth, which was not hidden by 
a beard, was full and finely curved, but a little drawn as if 
he were about to weep, and his even, regular teeth were locked 
convulsively together, while his limbs, too, were contorted 
with pain. 

Many lay with their arms stretched out before them, 
as though they had stumbled and fallen while running fast, 
and Ugo Bassi trembled as he turned them over, in the hope 
that they might still be alive; but these were Bersaglieri who 
had fallen early in the morning during the retreat from the 
second attempt to storm the Corsini, and had lain cold for a 
long time. The priest gently smoothed their hair, which was 
often matted with blood, and sometimes he raised them while 
he straightened their bodies, holding them to his breast, as 
though they might once again begin to breathe, or so that they 
might once more rest for a moment against a loving heart. 

Garibaldi, who had been looking out from the highest 
bastion towards the gardens, recognized Ugo Bassi’s figure, 
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which was like that of a young man, and followed him with 
his eyes ; he saw him stoop down, then straighten himself again, 
or stand for a long time motionless, as though with head bowed 
down on his hands; and this inaudible gliding motion among 
the silent tree trunks produced upon him the impression of 
flowing tears. It did not even occur to him to get up, to go to 
bed and sleep; he sat as though turned to stone by the sight 
of the house which seemed to oppose his will with a spectral 
elusiveness. He thought of the entrance-hall, of the figure of 
Achilles lamenting over the body of Patroclus, and of a frag- 
ment which had happened to impress itself upon his memory, 
a beautiful sandalled foot, colossal and crumbling with age, 
over which fell the hem of a woman’s draperies ; now perhaps it 
was standing in a pool of blood. He pictured Masina lying 
among these stately figures, staring upwards out of his glazed 
eyes at the scorn of the victors. 

Garibaldi tried to imagine that this one day had never 
been, that it was still yesterday, and that the mighty pulse and 
strong flow of blood which now had ceased was still throbbing 
in harmony with the motions of the earth; he had been as rich 
then, as now he was poor. He sat on the walls of Rome as 
solitary as though he were on some wild crag in a space with- 
out beginning or end; he could not conceive that he would 
ever again mount a horse or direct a battle. It might have been 
otherwise if he had only hhurled the puffed-up virtue of the 
Republic from its throne and said, “ Rome is mine till she is 
free.” Why he had not done so he did not know; for it had not 
really been the reflection that by so doing he would, in the 
name of Italy, have pitted himself alone against the whole of 
Italy, that had prevented him, but the absence of any inward 
spiritual compulsion ; and for this reason his wrath was turned 
not against himself, but against those who had placed shackles 
on his strength. It was they who had made him lonely and 
destitute, by forcing him to sacrifice his army; it was as 
though the very life-blood had drained away from his heart. 
For a long time he sat motionless, watching the figures of the 
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dead ride past him one by one and lose themselves on the dark- 
ling plains — the dead who were to have brought freedom to 
Italy by a war of the people; he gazed with cold eyes on the 
shadows of his grief. 

As he thought of Masina, he would fain have wept; but 
little by little his rage passed away. Far away in the back- 
ground, on the verge of the plain, stood a row of pine-trees, 
whose regular translucent network of branches was so arranged 
that the boughs seemed to form symmetrical arches, so that 
the motionless trees might have been taken for the ruins of an 
ancient aqueduct. His eyes rested upon this lovely line on the 
horizon, which, like a sympathetic note, brought his soul into 
harmony with pure thoughts, and did him good. A happy con- 
sciousness pervaded him, as though, in life or in death, he were 
just like those who had died years ago or those who died a few 
hours back, and as though it had been a childish misunder- 
standing that caused him to mourn for them. The weariness 
with which he was filled gradually passed into sleep, but he 
was still conscious of the light rustle of the trees, of the air 
and moonlight, as of something caressing him. As his thoughts 
gradually passed into beautiful dreams, it seemed to him that 
between him and the stars stretched a space measuring thou- 
sands and millions of miles, and that perhaps many of the stars 
were already extinguished at the very moment when they 
produced on him the effect of something existing in the present, 
while in the eyes of still more remote universes out of range 
of our perceptions, the stars of one appeared to mingle their 
rays with those of the others, just as the branches of the pines 
seemed to his eyes to touch those of their neighbours and form 
light arches. And he interpreted this as an image of a reality 
in which all things are reconciled. With all that had been lost, 
and all that had been accomplished, he felt himself lapped in 
the mantle of the Godhead, whose deepest recesses were full 
of light. 

He woke after a short but sound sleep, to see the negro 
Aghiar leaning against the wall by his side, watching over him. 
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Together they sought the straw bed which the black had pre- 
pared in a little house opposite the Vascello; and here the 
General slept for a few hours until the sky grew light. 


HORTLY AFTER SUNRISE Garibaldi sent and summoned 

Colonel Manara to him in his look-out on the roof of the 
Villa Savorelli, which he had chosen as his headquarters be- 
cause it was nearest to the gate. He pointed out the enemy’s 
positions to him, adding, “I thought they would try to storm 
the walls today, but they are engaged in the siege-works.” 
Manara looked through the field-glass which the General 
handed him, and exclaimed in astonishment, “‘ Good God, they 
are behaving as if they were beleaguering Tyre, when our walls 
are hardly stronger than those over which Remus leaped in 
defiance of his brother.” “ That is France’s tribute to the new 
Italy,” said Garibaldi; but he added that they could not help 
admiring the order, discipline, and efficiency of the French, 
though unfortunately they could not emulate them. ‘ We have 
no lack of rope-dancers and acrobats,” he said, “ but few who 
are able to stand and to walk.” 

By nine o’clock in the morning the heat was already 
oppressive; the light seemed to trickle like thick honey over 
the walls of the houses and gardens. Groups of people kept 
coming up the Janiculum from Trastevere to assure Garibaldi 
of their support should he seize the dictatorship; for a rumour 
had gone round that the Government had deprived him of the 
means of victory out of distrust of his too popular opinions, 
and that he would only be able to lead the cause of Rome to 
a happy issue if he possessed unlimited powers. Garibaldi had 
seen the people coming, but sat down unconcernedly at a table 
and began to write, raising his head almost angrily on the entry 
of Angelo Brunetti who headed the movement. Beads of per- 
spiration were breaking out upon the Roman’s swarthy brow 
and bare neck, and he looked as if he had been chopping wood 
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or reaping corn in the sun for hours, but, none the less, he 
appeared fresh and resourceful. The general feeling, he said, 
was as good as could be desired, the partisans of the Govern- 
ment were irresolute and full of misgivings, and only awaited 
his orders. Garibaldi knitted his brows in vexation. “ It is too 
late,” he said. “ Pacify the people, and tell them to disperse.” 
Brunetti stood thunderstruck, uncertain how to interpret the 
General’s words; if the people were discouraged and disap- 
pointed now, he said, it might not be so easy to rouse them 
to action later. “ It is too late not only now, but for good,” 
said Garibaldi. “ I would have done it, not for title and power, 
but for the sake of victory. Rome has no need of a dictator 
merely to stand a short siege, and be taken by storm in the 
end.” Seeing the impression which his words had made on 
Brunetti, he rose to his feet, laid his hand affectionately on his 
shoulder, and said, “ Say nothing of what I have told you, 
Brunetti, and forget it; the hope of steadfast hearts is the 
blood by which the life of Italy is sustained.” “ We shall go 
' on hoping,” said Brunetti after a pause, in a steady voice but 
with tears in his eyes. As soon as he had quite recovered his 
composure, he added that since matters stood as they did, he 
was glad there had been no clash or rupture with the Govern- 
ment, but for him to pacify the people by himself was more 
than he could manage; they were ready for strong measures 
at present and would not be content merely to return to their 
daily business with nothing to show for it. Garibaldi walked 
to the window, surveyed the crowd, which greeted him tumul- 
tuously, and pronounced a brief panegyric on the Republic 
and on unity; then he thanked the people for coming and 
placing their strength at his disposal, and said that they could 
indeed be of use to him, for the overtasked strength of his 
soldiers was not equal to the construction of adequate defensive 
works. Such laborious and dangerous work as that demanded 
just as much courage as fighting in a battle; that day they had 
done their duty by their native land. 

Instead of the usual applause, this speech was followed 
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by quite a long silence. Suddenly a voice said with an audible 
sigh, “So much for our dictatorship!” upon which there 
was a burst of laughter, and most of the people good-naturedly 
allowed themselves to be set to work on the entrenchments. 

After the movement had thus been directed into a harm- 
less channel, a letter arrived from Mazzini admonishing Gari- 
baldi not to encourage the rising, rumours of which had reached 
the Capitol. Garibaldi looked at the Genoese patriot’s elegant, 
inflexible writing with deep anger, crushed the paper in his 
hand, and said to Manara, with whom he was alone, “ He writes 
that I ought not to allow a sorry rabble to call themselves de- 
fenders and saviours of their country, who rebel against any 
government that maintains order and justice, and are ready to 
serve anybody who will deliver them from the burden of their 
everyday duty. I am not a schoolmaster, that I should ask 
them, ‘ Are you honourable, careful, and hard-working? ’ What 
I ask is, ‘ Have you courage and weapons?’ If there were no 
men forthcoming, I would use dogs to defend Rome.” Manara 
replied earnestly, “Let us be your dogs, and no others, 
General.” 

Garibaldi did not laugh, but cast a penetrating glance at 
Manara out of his half-closed eyes, and said in a searching 
tone, “So you are of the same opinion as Mazzini? And yet 
you must have seen how the want of understanding and the 
narrow-mindedness of these wiseacres robbed us of victory. 
The freedom of our country was our dream, our goal, the very 
centre of our life; but now men are more afraid to contradict 
Mazzini than they are of losing Rome and Italy.” “ Since you 
ask me, General,” replied Manara. “ I admit that I am appre- 
hensive, since seeing how Milan which we had won by our 
united sacrifice, was lost to us through our own dissension.” 
He paused discreetly, and Garibaldi, while thanking him for 
his candid explanation, did not encourage him to enlarge on 
the subject. Once more he ascended to his watch-tower, leaned 
upon the balustrade, and bending over, gazed into the dense 
green leafage out of which rose the white walls of the villa. 
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He felt weary and disgusted with all mankind; he could not 
understand why the very men who for years past had striven 
for Italy at the risk of their lives, would not allow him to bring 
her into being when he was able and willing to do so, and for 
the first time he felt his task to be a burden, if it were not going 
to win the prize. 

Thick white clouds were hanging in the sultry sky, like 
dust round the golden chariots in which demigods fought with 
flashing weapons, exulting in their glorious exploits. Dazzled 
by the noon-tide glare, Garibaldi closed his eyes and dreamed 
that the tower of the villa, where he stood, was a rock in the 
middle of the sea, blissfully isolated from men and their affairs. 
Thence he would watch with deep joy the rising of the stars 
and the cold solitudes of space surrounding him with a sphere 
of light; his life would be spanned by the triumphal arch of 
the rising and setting sun, moving like a hero on its course. 
The wild goats would eat grass out of his hand, the nesting 
sea-fowl would grow accustomed to his step, his wife and chil- 
dren would lie upon the naked rocks and let the waves dash 
over them like little wild things. He seemed to hear his beloved 
wife’s warm voice and the children’s tumultuous shouts of joy; 
and he was filled with deep contentment. He stood thus for a 
long time, oblivious of reality, till the garrisons of the Valen- 
tini and Corsini started firing, and the sharp report of the shots 
woke him from his dreams. 

After the midday meal, which Garibaldi ate in camp, while 
many of the officers went into the city, Mazzini arrived, and 
was received by the General in a room where he was busy 
dictating a plan for the defence of the Vascello to Fumagalli, 
his secretary. At the same moment a pretty girl attired in gypsy 
fashion arrived with the coffee; she cast adoring glances at 
Garibaldi, and was reluctant to withdraw. They were still 
drinking their coffee when Captain David was announced, with 
a report from Colonel Sacchi, who was still in command at the 
Vascello, to the effect that a French attack had been beaten 
off successfully with very little loss of life; but it was becoming 
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grievously evident that the road between the Vascello and 
the Gate, which was swept by the enemy’s fire, offered no cover. 
This was already being attended to, said Garibaldi; an engineer 
had been assigned to construct a covered way in order to 
protect their coming and going. For the rest, he expressed his 
pleasure at the news, adding, “I expected bad news when I 
saw you, Captain, for your expression is like that of a mes- 
senger of misfortune.” “It is still the effect of yesterday,” 
explained David, slowly and carefully relaxing his face till he 
had produced an expression of doleful cheerfulness. Garibaldi 
and Mazzini laughed, the latter so heartily that the tears came 
into his eyes. “It is a wonderful thing,” he said, when he had 
recovered his composure, “to realize that earthly affairs — 
even the most grievous afflictions which rise before us like 
steep mountains — are made of stuff through which the rays 
of human intelligence can pierce, and that suddenly they fade 
away, so that we can once more see out into the open.” Gari- 
baldi next requested the Captain to inform Sacchi that he 
would be relieved by Medici early on the next day, when he 
was to take over the command of the Legion and the Students’ 
Regiment, which formed the right wing. He also sent him 
instructions to ascertain the state of the aqueduct which passed 
below the Vascello and report to him upon it, as it might, if 
necessary, be made use of for mining operations; upon which 
David left them. 

At Mazzini’s request Garibaldi took him up to the watch- 
tower, to give him a general view of the scene of operations. 
At their feet they saw the Savorelli Gardens ablaze with roses 
which poured over the walls like wine from a brimming goblet, 
and beyond this the fortress of the Vascello; while opposite 
them was the gleaming marble of the Corsini with the dark 
foliage of a noble grove of trees as a background. A squad of 
soldiers was busily engaged, with evident light-heartedness, in 
erecting barricades between the Vascello and a couple of small 
out-buildings which were still held by the Romans, though 
exposed to an incessant hail of bullets. Mazzini was startled 
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by the proximity of the enemy army, which he now saw with 
his own eyes. “ Is there no hope? ” he asked imploringly. “ We 
are bound to hope,” answered Garibaldi; “ more than that I 
cannot say.” Once more they looked down in silence at the 
hurried movements below: soldiers were carrying baskets of 
munitions into the houses, while casks of water were being 
unloaded from carts standing at the gate and stowed away 
here and there. Suddenly Mazzini drew himself up and said, 
looking Garibaldi straight in the face, “‘ You know why I have 
come. I beg you to renounce all claim to a power which you 
would have to win by force. I have no doubt that you could 
do so, but believe me, it would be the end of the Republic 
and of liberty. Rome would turn and rend herself, and her 
enemies would be able to bury this suicide beneath their scorn; 
and this would be your work.” Garibaldi rejoined, “ Or else 
yours, since you withhold from me what is necessary for vic- 
tory. Do you think I am a Bonaparte? What are you afraid 
of? Do I want power so as to destroy the Republic? No, I 
want to defend it! ”?——“ That may be your intention,” 
exclaimed Mazzini, gazing at Garibaldi with a passion of en- 
treaty in his eyes. “ You are adored by the soldiers, who know 
you, but distrusted by the many, who do not know you. And 
those who love you, as I do, know that you are like a tempest 
raging high overhead, far above the heads of men and out of 
their reach, an element, that serves the cause with superhuman 
activity, only to break loose on a sudden and destroy what it 
had helped to construct. Yes, such you are, however little you 
yourself or anyone else may believe it.” Moreover, he said, 
Garibaldi surely did not know what manner of people were 
calling for his dictatorship or were in favour of it: they were 
noisy windbags, romantic dilettantes and theatrical poseurs, 
for whom the new regime was too orderly; but above all, slaves 
who still hankered after the whip. He talked about Zambianchi, 
of whose criminal actions, he said, Garibaldi had surely no 
idea, but who screened himself behind his name in order to 
evade the punishment which he had deserved a hundred times 
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over. He spoke quietly, but with deep feeling, while Garibaldi 
stood unmoved. “A child,” he demurred, “ rends its mother’s 
body as it comes into the world. We are not God, to create 
Italy by saying: ‘ Let there be light.’ It will cost us blood, 
both noble and base.” —— “ The inscription on our banner,” 
answered Mazzini haughtily, “is ‘God and the People’; and 
God is spirit, not flesh and blood. Whence have we the right 
to sacrifice thousands, overthrow ancient possessions and 
claims, and found a more righteous and happier state, if we are 
no better than our adversary?” A dark flush overspread 
Garibaldi’s fine face, “ I ask nobody for the right to hate,” he 
exclaimed furiously. “I would gladly throttle with my own 
hands all those who have scorned and degraded our land; he 
who is of use to me for this purpose is good in my eyes, he who 
hinders me is evil.’”? And he added more calmly, “ Once the 
thorn is removed from the flesh, the body will grow healthy 
and beautiful of its own accord.” At this moment there was 
an excited rush of people on to the open space before the gate, 
which seemed to betoken a disaster. It appeared that, as Cap- 
tain David was about to return to headquarters from the 
Vascello, he was hit by a bullet in the abdomen and collapsed, 
in a dying condition. With an indignant gesture Garibaldi 
lowered the field-glass through which he had been watching 
what was happening below, and said, “ The covered way ought 
to have been almost finished, and it is not yet begun. It will be 
of no use to poor David now.” He hurried down to the gate to 
take the necessary measures, and Mazzini followed him into the 
garden, where he waited for him on a semicircular stone bench 
set among laurel-bushes. When Garibaldi rejoined him Maz- 
zini said, “ I know that we cannot quite understand each other. 
Let me remind you just this once what I was to you when I 
first talked with you —it was at Marseilles — and of Italy and 
our great projects for her destiny. You accepted advice and 
instructions from me then. Now you have grown into a 
man and a hero; yet follow me just once again today in 
honour of that memory, even if you cannot do it out of con- 
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viction.” “But I love Italy more than I do you,” said 
Garibaldi sullenly. They sat in silence side by side, while a 
light, gusty wind rustled the stiff leaves of the laurels. The 
sky had grown grey and overcast, the sun was hidden, and 
when the air was not stirred by the breeze, it was as though 
an unbroken sheet of cloud was slowly sinking lower and 
lower. 

Mazzini covered his eyes with his hand and said in tones 
of grief, “ Must we, to whom Italy looks for help, while her 
enemies prowl round her rejoicing in her misfortune, must we 
be enemies and strive against each other?” But Garibaldi 
looked straight before him with a brooding gaze and seemed 
not to hear this lament, for he made no reply. After a while 
he turned towards Mazzini and said quietly, “ This morning’s 
incident is already closed, and will not recur if I can help it. 
I do not wish to save Rome against her will. The Republic 
has nothing to fear from me, and we need say no more about 
the matter.” Mazzini offered him his hand with deep emotion, 
and Garibaldi took it coldly and unresponsively ; upon which 
they parted. 

Garibaldi sent for Manara and said to him: “ We must 
make preparations for a long siege. My request to you is that 
as head of my Staff, which has been broken up by yesterday’s 
losses, you will stay near me. Thanks to you, the morale of 
your regiment is so good that another and lesser man can lead 
it.’ Manara blushed deeply, alarmed at the prospect that, in 
spite of his youth, he would be promoted over the heads of 
staff officers older than himself, and unable to think of himself 
apart from his regiment. “ I am asking you to make a sacrifice, 
Manara,” continued Garibaldi, “ but I should not ask it of you, 
did I not believe it was for the good of the cause which we 
both serve. If there is anything selfish about it, it comes from 
the heart, and it is from the heart that you must forgive it. 
But if you are unwilling, then everything shall remain as it is, 
and this conversation shall be forgotten.” Manara was touched. 
“JT want nothing,” he said, “save to make myself worthy of 
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the honour which you are doing me.” And now the first flash 
of lightning darted down in a long zig-zag, followed by a loud 
thunderclap, but it did not rain. Garibaldi mounted his horse 
in order to arrange for the necessary measures of precau- 
tion and encourage the soldiers to keep a good lookout, for 
he thought it possible that the French would take advantage 
of the oncoming darkness and the weather to try to storm 
the walls. 


No Brx1o and Goffredo Mameli were so severely wounded 

that they were unable to rejoin the army, but Rozzat the 
Genevan appeared in camp again after only a few days, though 
his wounds were not entirely healed. Unfortunately, he said, 
he had been in a hospital where the nursing was in the hands 
of monks. On being questioned, he had answered that he was a 
Protestant, and they had determined to convert him, which 
would have been quite to his liking at first, for he supposed 
that they would engage in a serious discussion on doctrine, and 
as he was fairly well versed in this, he would have made bold 
to hold his own against his opponents. But the monks’ inten- 
tions had been quite different, for they considered that all such 
matters were a foregone conclusion, and that anyone who was 
not prepared to believe was merely contumacious; so that 
under the pretext that he was bound to die in any case, and 
that all they wanted was to save his soul shortly before the 
end, they had gradually deprived him of nursing and food. 
Thanks to this treatment, he had suffered terribly from thirst 
and fever, and had at last seized an opportunity of slipping 
away; the only thing he regretted was that he could not be 
there to see the gratification of the monks, who no doubt be- 
lieved that the devil had spirited him away to hell. 

Manara was glad to see his friend again, though he none 
the less advised him to stay in another hospital till his wounds 
were entirely healed; but Rozzat flatly refused, and explained 
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with a shy smile that he was in love, and that, quite apart from 
the fact that he wanted to be present at every battle, love held 
him fast beneath the walls. The object of his passion was 
Colomba Antonietti, who had joined Garibaldi’s Legion with 
her husband, and taken part in the campaign against Naples. 
Manara replied that he would never have believed the trusty 
Swiss would come out as a dissolute man of the world, capable 
of seducing his friend’s wife. Rozzat replied dejectedly that 
there was no danger of that; he was as little likely to succeed 
in this case as in others. She was probably indifferent to him, 
but whether it was chance or calculation or her unaffected 
kindliness that found such charming expression, her eyes rested 
on him with a soft glow in which he longed to bask — in fact 
he could not help it. Moreover, even others had noticed that 
though the beautiful young wife was as a rule not far from 
her husband, she spoke to him but little and exchanged no 
glances with him, nor did any other signs of fondness appear, 
so that it looked as though she were indifferent to him. 
But did she love another? Or was she, perhaps, incapable of 
loving? 

Since Colomba was among those who had volunteered to 
work in the trenches, he requested Manara to accompany him 
there (it was towards the Aventine). A cannon had just been 
mounted to answer the enemy’s fire and hinder his siege prep- 
arations, and Manara, who was eagerly saluted by the soldiers, 
leaped from his horse and begged the gunners’ permission to 
fire the first shot. He had finely shaped hands, well cared for 
and rather plump, and they watched him with wonder and 
delight while he worked about the gun. Cheers greeted the dis- 
charge of the shot, and they all stood gazing anxiously at the 
enemy’s positions where a cloud of dust went up and some 
disturbance seemed to have been caused. Manara inquired 
after various men, then rode on, but Rozzat stayed behind 
because, as he said, if only to handle his musket again, he 
wanted to annoy the enemy with a couple of shots; for the 
positions occupied by the two sides were so close to each other 
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that it was possible to make out those who appeared in exposed 
spots and aim at them. First, however, he greeted Colomba 
and feasted his eyes upon her robust and vigorous beauty. She 
nodded to him in a friendly way, asked after his wounds, and 
gladly gave him permission to lend her a helping hand with 
her work, quite unmoved by the love which poured forth like 
a flame from his heart; lively and cool as a salamander, she 
sported in the ardent atmosphere with which he surrounded 
her, though it did seem as though a reflected glow lingered 
on her cheeks. 

There was another woman serving in the Legion besides 
Colomba, Constanza Mencaro, a girl seventeen years of age, 
better known by the name of Spronella, or larkspur, which 
had been given her because of a certain defiant and unap- 
proachable air which had caused her, while still a child, to be 
compared to the flower armed with a spur. She had a brunette 
complexion and dark hair which fell to her knees when she let 
it down; but she wore it drawn down over the temples and 
plaited into a crown of thick braids on top of her head. She 
had, moreover, black eyebrows delicately traced above her 
eyes which were set close together and had long lashes, a 
slender, finely shaped nose, and a very red mouth which did not 
easily smile and seldom spoke. She was of middle height and 
still had the slimness of youth, whereas Colomba was tall with 
a symmetrical, fully developed beauty. Both of them wore 
scarlet tunics, and Spronella had a cap of the same colour. 
Her comrades in the Legion had begun by falling in love with 
her, but since she would not allow any of them to approach her 
or jest with her, they said to one another that she was still 
a child, and good-naturedly left her in peace. Lorenzo Brunetti 
alone, who loved her at first sight, could not manage to forget 
her; but as he noticed at once that his passion frightened her 
— besides which he felt it to be unseemly to indulge a selfish 
longing while Italy was engaged in a life and death struggle — 
he carefully avoided her, and only followed her from afar with 
adoring eyes. 
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The smartly dressed girl who amused herself by acting as 
vivandiére, and was known as Lina the Gay, brought wine to 
refresh them, whereupon there was much exchanging of glances 
and whispers. In spite of the heat, their hard work, and the 
dangers of the situation, high spirits prevailed. There were a 
number of wits who were always surrounded by a laughing 
group; the Duke of Aquileia and an innkeeper’s son from 
Padua, named Margutti, a young man with melancholy eyes 
and a snub nose, whose clumsy movements and sluggish dis- 
position made him appear much older than he was. He could 
remain silent for hours on end, but when he once started chat- 
tering, he never stopped. It was a favourite joke of his to say 
that the Austrians were by no means so bad as men tried to 
make out —on the contrary, they were far superior to the 
Italians in generosity, culture, and the art of life in general. 
He was particularly loud in praise of Austrian cookery, main- 
taining that, thanks to it, the domination of that nation over 
Italy was inevitable and formed part of a divine scheme for 
their education; for the Italians, he said, would never cease 
to be parasites and rogues till their polenta, garlic, and sausage 
had been replaced by savoury and civilized food. The indignant 
contradiction which he never failed to provoke had the invari- 
able effect of quickening his imagination and stimulating 
its flow. 

Another whose company was equally popular was Spavone, 
a ne’er-do-weel who had entered Garibaldi’s service, not out of 
enthusiasm for the freedom of Italy, but in order to escape the 
threat of imprisonment and the wrath of his parents. He was 
always liberally provided with dainties which he alleged to 
have been secretly supplied by women who had fallen in love 
with him, and which he generously shared with his friends; he 
was, moreover, a wit, with a store of humorous anecdotes, but 
his chief talent consisted in delivering funeral orations, and 
to the vast delight of his audience, he pronounced one in honour 
of all those of the fallen who were in any way distinguished 
or well-known. 
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Even Rozzat was in good spirits, though his wounds caused 
him no little pain. He paid exaggerated attentions to Colomba 
Antonietti and laughed immoderately when her husband en- 
tered into the joke in a friendly spirit by pretending to be 
jealous. When a French bomb struck the entrenchments which 
they had thrown up, scattering dirt and stones, but doing no 
damage, Rozzat suddenly dashed forward and leaped from a 
rise in the ground on to the wall, where he stood waving his hat 
and laughing derisively at the enemy. Most of his companions 
clapped their hands to applaud his bold leap, but Colomba 
warned him to get out of danger and Antonietti himself begged 
him to stop his foolhardy tricks, which were painful to watch. 
In spite of this, he repeated his exploit, spurred on rather than 
deterred by these praises and warnings; but he was at once 
greeted by a couple of shots, for his challenge had been noticed. 
He now leaped down from the wall, snatched a loaded gun 
from a soldier standing near by, and went to a gap in the wall 
in order to return his neighbours’ incivility. He impatiently 
shook off those who wanted to drag him away from this hazard- 
ous spot, planted himself in the middle of the breach, and was 
just about to pull the trigger when he was hit in the eye by an 
enemy bullet and dropped without uttering a sound. He was 
unconscious, and it seemed almost to be hoped that he would 
never recover his consciousness. Those who had witnessed this 
sad event stood horror-stricken, gazing after their good com- 
rade, as he was borne off like a corpse. 

The bearers were still in sight with their hastily fitted up 
stretcher when Spavone stepped forward and said that in his 
opinion Lieutenant Rozzat would never recover, so he would 
at once pronounce his funeral oration, for others were sure to 
fall, and perhaps they might never have time to return to him. 
“And so, Bartolommeo Rozzat,” he began, “ you have been 
launched from the spring-board of death into the famous here- 
after. Your virtues, honest Switzer, have recommended you to 
the notice of heaven, and your efforts will be requited by a 
place as handy-man. You were modest, chaste, alert, unpre- 
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tentious, hard-working, honest, and obedient, now get on with 
your work among the angels without let or hindrance. ‘ Bar- 
tolommeo,’ they will say, ‘ clean my golden sandals; Bartolom- 
meo, dust my wings; Bartolommeo, there is a knock at the 
door, turn them away, or else let them in; Bartolommeo, carry 
a light before St. Catherine, she wants to visit her spiritual 
bridegroom, St. Francis; Bartolommeo, get ready King Solo- 
mon’s bath and tune his harp, he wishes to sing before the 
Shulamite.’ There now, you can get busy to your heart’s con- 
tent.” An audience gathered round the speaker and greeted 
every allusion and jest with laughter, clamouring indefatigably 
for yet more nonsense. 

There was now a pause in the firing on both sides; food 
was cooked and eaten, and the fun grew livelier. One of them 
had a mandolin and played popular songs, while the others 
joined in the chorus. Lina the Gay shared in the wine which 
she poured out for them, first reluctantly and coyly, but soon 
without stint; she fondled the men with maudlin sentimental- 
ity, and they responded half-contemptuously to her blandish- 
ments. Spronella and Morosini, who happened to be standing 
side by side, exchanged an indignant and horrified glance, 
turned their backs on the boisterous throng, and retired to the 
vestibule of a little old church, where there was an old Roman 
sarcophagus upon which they seated themselves. Against the 
wall stood a colossal man’s head in marble, so mutilated that 
nothing could be distinguished save the brooding eyes and 
haughty nose, for the mouth was shattered as though a stone 
had been thrown at it; beside it, among the torsos and limbs 
of various statues, lay a child’s chubby arm with a shadowy 
dimple in the elbow. The girl and young man ate their bread, 
while she described to him how her parents had a stall on the 
Piazza of St. Peter’s, where they sold rosaries, pictures of the 
saints, and church ornaments; how she had scarcely been 
taught anything but her prayers, and had had to go to church 
several times a day, where for a long time she had mistaken 
the dark figure of St. Peter for God Himself, and had been in 
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the habit of regarding every man dressed like a priest as a saint. 
Her parents, moreover, had instructed her to hate the Repub- 
licans, and every evening had prayed to God with her that 
He would protect the city from Garibaldi and make him die the 
death of a mad dog or a heretic if possible. And when Garibaldi 
had come to Rome and held a parade of his troops on the 
Piazza of St. Peter’s, her parents had shut up their stall and 
put up the shutters; but she had peeped through a crack, out 
of her curiosity to have a look at Antichrist. The moment 
she set eyes on him, her former life had fallen away from her; 
she stood looking on spellbound till the piazza had grown 
empty and the sun had set. Since that day she had been unable 
to converse with her parents or to return to her old ways; and 
when the great war began, she had run away from home to the 
walls and begged to take part in the fighting or help in some 
way or other. They had led her before Garibaldi, who had de- 
cided that since she seemed to be a brave girl they should let 
her have her way. She asked Morosini whether it was a great 
sin to have left her parents and to live as she was doing against 
their will. After a moment’s meditation he replied that on the 
whole he thought it was a sin, but he quite understood why 
she had behaved in this way. Then he told her how he too had 
a friend who entirely blamed him for having attached himself 
to Garibaldi, and perhaps his mother would be sad when she 
knew that the name of Garibaldi had become as holy to him 
as the name of God had been before; but he could not help it, 
and was determined to stay with Garibaldi, whatever the end 
of it might be. They discussed the possible issue of the war, and 
where they would go if the French were defeated; and she 
listened in wonderment as he told her about Milan and Venice 
and the great united Italy, to create which many noble men 
had shed their blood. Before their eyes, against a background 
of greyish-green, hung the dome of St. Peter’s like a delicate 
miniature, in the shadow of whose mighty presence Spronella’s 
childlike soul had slumbered deep and dreamless; while high 
above it hung a canopy of crimson clouds, like a dainty garland 
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of celestial roses. A thrill ran through the two young people, 
as the mysterious vision passed before them. 

In the long grass, unseen by them both, lay Lorenzo 
Brunetti with clenched fists, grinding the grass and earth be- 
tween his teeth, as though to curb the famished beast within 
him by this illsory food. He was not jealous, for he well knew 
how pure and innocent was the friendship between Morosini 
and Spronella ; but he was ashamed of the violence of his senses 
and battled with them until he could arrive at least at a show 
of calm. 

And now the dark form of the negro Aghiar appeared by 
the trenches and the soldiers who were carousing and saw his 
approach, drank his health, made signs to him, and offered 
him wine. He drained a glass, smiled proudly at the banter 
with which they greeted him, strode straight up to Lina the 
Gay, seized her round the waist as she stood trembling with 
fright and pleasure, swung her on to his shoulder, and regard- 
less of her screams and the shouts and laughter of the sol- 
diers, walked off with her deliberately and descended towards 
the Tiber. 


Ree HAD BEEN CARRIED to the hospital on the other bank 
of the Tiber, where Manara went to see him on the follow- 
ing day. He was received by Princess Trivulzio who told him 
that the wounded man would not recognize him, that his death 
was expected hourly, and that for his own sake they even hoped 
for it, for he was suffering more than human strength could 
endure; but all the same she was prepared to take Manara to 
him so that he might see that everything possible was being 
done for him. The wretched man was supported half upright 
against the breast and shoulder of a young girl, who was doing 
her best to hold him and keep him quiet. Her childish features 
bore traces of the effort of will which she had put forth to en- 
dure such pity and horror. His brow and eyes were bound up, 
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but in the madness of his agony and fever he had tried to tear 
off the dressings, so that the hideous wound was partly visible. 
He clung to the girl with loud groans, but at times seemed to 
become conscious of his surroundings, and made an effort to 
control himself, till shattered nature once more got the better 
of his strength. Manara stood a moment looking at this piteous 
spectacle and then let himself be led by the Princess into her 
little sitting-room, where she set wine before him and begged 
him to refresh himself after his sad experience. She told him 
how much she sympathized with the crushing effect of seeing 
a friend whom he had known full of courage and high spirits, 
turned into a mass of outraged nerves in a lacerated body. 
She told him that the girl who was nursing Rozzat was the 
delicately nurtured child of a noble Roman family, but now 
for almost twenty hours on end she had held this stranger in 
her arms, whom she had only known as a body racked by the 
agony of death, with a face that was hardly human. Manara 
was pleased with the tone of motherly affection in which the 
Princess spoke of the girl; indeed on the whole, he found her 
most dignified both in appearance and character, though from 
the reports which were current about this much-talked-of 
woman, he had imagined that she would be theatrical and 
peculiar. Amid the disorder and misery of this hospital her 
tall figure, wrapped in a black garment with flowing antique 
draperies, had something noble and heroic about it that com- 
manded his admiration. They were soon deep in an animated 
conversation about old times and personalities in Milan, in 
which their wit and superior judgment found expression. In 
answer to an inquiry about his mother and wife, he began to 
talk to her confidentially about his domestic affairs, though in 
general he was so reserved that, even to friends, he rarely 
alluded to what lay near his heart. 

Hardly anybody in Milanese society was unaware that 
Manara, when just twenty, had carried off the voung Car- 
melita Fé, a famous beauty, and thus by force extorted her 
parents’ consent to their marriage. Princess Trivulzio was at- 
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tracted by this, for she loved all that savoured of revolt, though 
on the other hand, she regarded the fact that the adventure 
had ended in a bourgeois and commonplace way by divorce as 
frankly uninteresting. 

Manara told her how even amid the happiness which 
the possession of his beloved had brought him, he had longed 
to be freed from it, how an inexplicable melancholy had 
urged him to leave the fountain of life, to which he had 
drawn so near, until regardless of the protests of his heart, 
he had resolved to live for his country alone. At that time, 
he said, he had had no idea that events would carry him so 
far afield and separate him so completely from his kin. His 
wife had not clung to him and besought him to remain with 
her, and he knew that whatever happened, she would always 
show a smiling face to her children. It was his custom to act 
on the prompting of the moment; at times, when the chords 
of memory, the emotions of his previous life, echoed within 
him like sweet music, it was as though the heart in his breast 
had been changed. He had made it a rule neither to look back 
nor aside, but only forward; fate might so guide his path that 
one day, when he had wandered long enough, the home which 
at present lay behind him would appear once more before him. 

The Princess said he had done well to leave Milan, which 
in its narrow conceit considered itself the very centre and star 
of Italy, or even of Europe. The family, she said, was a com- 
fortable cage, in which the divine spirit of man would lose its 
power of flight and remain in bondage; the genius of freedom 
had drawn him to spread his wings beneath high heaven and 
develop into a hero. Manara dissented, saying that she might 
be right, so far as she and others were concerned, but for his 
own part he was too insignificant for her words to apply to 
him. At heart he belonged to Milan, and though he was now 
fighting for Rome and Italy, since as a result of his own action 
he found himself on the spot, it would still remain his aim to 
return to Milan and devote his strength to Milan. He did not 
really know himself, rejoined the Princess with a smile; he 
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was proud and kept his inmost feelings a secret; but just as 
the sculptor shrouds a statue in cloths until it is finished, so, 
too, the day would come when he would throw aside the veil 
and reveal to the eyes of all the countenance of a free man. 
As she said this, he felt the compelling glance of her black 
eyes rest ardently upon him, and all at once he felt as if he 
were in the presence of a siren who was lulling him with the 
music of her words, in order to take him captive and suck his 
blood. So utterly unbearable had it become to him to be near 
her, that he sprang to his feet and took his leave abruptly; and 
he regretted having told her so much about his inner life, 
which he had kept a secret even from his friends. But this feel- 
ing, which was almost one of repulsion, soon left him when he 
was in the street, and he was able once more to think of her with 
sympathy; but all the same he rejoiced at the thought that 
he was hale and sound and had no need of her care. 


T WAS THE OPINION of the Government that Garibaldi must 
| beneee a sortie against the French, and Avezzana, the 
Minister for War, came to see him at the Villa Savorelli in 
order to persuade him to do so. “ I believe in you, Garibaldi,” 
he said. “I am an unimaginative man, and lost my faith in 
God while still a boy, because I could not grasp Him either 
by my perceptions of my understanding. But you have such an 
effect on me that I expect wonders of you; and though I see 
that it is impossible for us to gain the victory, yet I do not 
abandon hope so long as you are there.” Garibaldi replied that 
the only thing that could save Rome was a change of opinion 
in Paris, where the Republican party were putting up a deter- 
mined fight for their own honour and the existence of the 
Republic; ail he could do was to protract the siege, so that 
Rome should still be free in case this change took place. For 
that very reason, Avezzana observed, a sortie would be a good 
thing. In any case it would interrupt the enemy’s work, which 
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was making progress, even if it did not succeed in driving them 
back or causing them heavy losses. “It should not be for- 
gotten,” said Garibaldi, ‘ how vastly superior the French army 
is to ours, not only in numbers, but also in training and equip- 
ment.” This observation seemed to jar upon Avezzana, who 
tried to raise objections and ask questions; but Garibaldi 
remained silent for a moment without going into the matter, 
then summoned the officers of his staff, most of whom voted 
in favour of a sortie, which was accordingly decided upon. 
On the evening of June oth the Italian Legion, the Polish 
Foreign Legion, and a detachment of Bersaglieri assembled on 
the Piazza of St. Peter’s which was lighted by the flickering 
glare of torches. They were drawn up between the fountains 
and on either side of them, extending as far as the colonnade 
surrounding the piazza, and Garibaldi, Manara, Hofstetter, 
and a few other officers rode along the ranks issuing orders 
in an undertone. Garibaldi waited for the moon to rise before 
making the sortie; for he preferred the enemy’s outposts to 
become aware of the attack earlier, to the risk of his troops 
being affected by the fear of the darkness. The columns left the 
city by the Porta Cavallegieri, which opened slowly and noise- 
lessly, the General riding at their head, so that they could keep 
his white cloak in sight. His plan was to attack the left flank 
of the French army. In order to do so they had to cross the 
long, narrow Vicolo del Gelsomino which led down between 
open vineyards, until they arrived in an open swampy plain 
out of which rose hills, on one of which stood a monastery and, 
on another one further on, an old castle long since deserted 
and in ruins. The latter was near the enemy’s lines, and Gari- 
baldi had to reckon with the possibility that it might be used 
to conceal an outpost. The peasants whom they questioned 
said it was true that there was nobody in it, but no reliance 
could be placed on them, for they were for the most part under 
the influence of the priests, or stood in awe of the French. On 
entering the open country Garibaldi halted and let the Italian 
Legion ride past, led by Colonel Bueno, a South American in 
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whom the blood of Spanish immigrants and savage aborigines 
had been blended generations past. He had yellowish-brown 
hair and fierce, greedy eyes like a wolf, and though he was 
not without charm when trying to make an impression, the 
impudent coarseness of his disposition was revealed both in 
his appearance and his character. He was attached to Garibaldi 
by a feeling of animal submissiveness, so much so that he had 
followed him to Italy, a foreign land of which he hardly knew 
the name, still less its history and what it stood for; but he 
soon grew home-sick, and since no great successes were ob- 
tained, and the General became more and more surrounded by 
his fellow-countrymen, who did not understand Bueno and 
with whom he did not get on well, he became bad-tempered and 
irritable and by now even Garibaldi often appeared in his eyes 
as the man who had treacherously lured him away from his 
home and reduced him to want. In war he had the fierce courage 
of a beast of prey, and usually he had no fear of danger or ex- 
ertion, for he was hale and strong; but apart from fighting he 
was of no use at all, and evaded all other tasks with selfish 
arrogance. 

There were tall reeds growing all round the monastery 
which rose like a fortress encircled by sheer walls; and their 
rustling, when the soldiers began riding through them, was 
clearly audible in the silence of the night and caused some 
alarm, for they were bound as far as possible to avoid all noise; 
but there was nothing to do but to follow the guide, who 
knew all the highways and byways of the neighbourhood. The 
reeds had shot up so high that they rose above the men’s heads, 
so that they could see but little of one another and nothing of 
anything else, but were constantly aware of this disquieting 
rustle. It might be caused by the enemy just as well as by 
themselves, for they were possibly informed of the sortie 
through spies, and at any moment might fall upon them in 
their confusion, for they did not know which way to turn. After 
advancing in this fashion for a quarter of an hour or more, the 
first of them emerged from the reeds and saw the monastery, 
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with its campanile and the long wall surrounding the rocky 
hill, rising sheer above them just as before, so that it became 
evident that they had been going round in a circle and had 
returned to the point from which they had started. The guide 
admitted that he had lost his way. Bueno rapped out an oath 
and would have laid hands on the man, had he not felt that he 
was helpless in unfamiliar surroundings. They now had to start 
out on the march afresh, while those following behind were still 
unable to grasp what had happened. The idea flashed through 
Bueno’s mind that the guide might be a traitor, in league with 
the enemy, and that perhaps they were all being led to death 
or captivity. An uncanny feeling crept over him, and he kept 
close to the man so as not to let him out of sight, for he had 
previously been riding a little way ahead. After making a 
detour round a fairly extensive copse, those who headed the 
march saw before them the castle which they had expected to 
reach in accordance with their plans. It lay in the open beneath 
the blue moonlight, with its crenelated walls of olden times, 
and in its very stillness lay a feeling of intense life, held in 
check. They all knew that these walls might possibly be occu- 
pied by the enemy, and the sight of them filled the men with a 
sort of curiosity mingled with trepidation. Suddenly those who 
were nearest to Bueno saw his horse rear, snort, and tremble, 
while he himself stared at the ruined castle with an expression 
of terror on his face, then abruptly jerked his horse’s head 
round. Filled with dread at his inexplicable behaviour, they 
allowed themselves to be swept away with him in headlong 
flight. Those behind, some of whom were still on the march, 
could not but think that those in front had been surprised by 
the enemy, and rushed violently back upon those following 
them, so that the flight was turned into an uncontrollable panic. 
When Garibaldi saw this mass of men rushing back upon him, 
with no sign of any enemy about, he naturally assumed that his 
men had been seized with blind panic, which easily spreads 
through the ranks at night; and he tried to stop their flight, 
backed up by the officers who were present. Manara had been 
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unhorsed by the first furious onset, and found difficulty in 
getting up from the ground. Garibaldi, his face blazing with 
indignation, seized the whip which he usually wore at his belt, 
and cracked it over the heads of the fugitives, railing at them 
with fierce abuse; and gradually his efforts and those of the 
other officers succeeded in bringing the flight to a standstill. 
So soon as order had been restored and calm once more pre- 
vailed, Manara’s idea was to resume the march, but Garibaldi 
said sternly, “I will not fight with cowards like these.” He 
had to assume, too, that the noise of their flight and of what 
had followed had reached the ears of the French outposts, so 
that it was no longer possible to reckon upon surprising them. 
The gloomy procession moved off towards the city as quickly 
and quietly as possible. By the time they once more reached 
the Piazza of St. Peter’s the moon had set, and the great space 
lay cold in the grey light which precedes the dawn. Garibaldi 
pulled his cap low down over his face, tied his horse to a post, 
took off his coat to use it as a pillow, and Jay down on the 
stone pavement. Manara followed his example, but Hofstetter, 
who would not have thought it possible to lie ‘on the hard pave- 
ment, stood leaning against his horse and gazed gloomily across 
the vast piazza, worthy to come to be known as the centre of 
the world, till at last he fell into an uneasy and unrefreshing 
doze. Many of the soldiers could not sleep for grief at having 
incurred the wrath of their General, and pondered over what 
had occurred, for it was inexplicable even to themselves; while 
Bueno wept unseen tears of rage. 

The General never found out that the Brazilian had been 
the cause of the flight. In any case, what was said on the sub- 
ject did not meet with much credence among the officers. 
Bueno himself only dropped dark hints about what had so 
terrified him. To some he said that Garibaldi himself had stood 
colossal before the castle, his arm raised in a strange warning 
gesture which he had never seen him use before, with the palm 
of his hand turned outwards; to others he said that at that 
spot he had been seized with a sudden dread which he had been 
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powerless to resist, and he thought it lucky that this had hap- 
pened, for had they gone any further, hardly a single man out 
of the whole army would have returned to Rome alive. 


ARLY ON THE MORNING of June 13th a French officer ap- 
| Rinses with a flag of truce, and was led to the Capitol, 
where he called upon the Government to surrender Rome, 
failing which the bombardment of the city would forthwith 
begin. The Assembly decided unanimously in favour of con- 
tinued resistance; this was received with rejoicing by the 
people as soon as what had passed became public. The pealing 
of all the bells informed even those outside the walls that 
high holiday was being celebrated in Rome, and when the 
cause of this became known, the soldiers too were filled 
with exultant rejoicing. Shortly after noon the French un- 
masked their batteries, and the first shells began to come 
over, upon which it was at once evident that the guns were 
trained chiefly on the Villa Savorelli, which was Garibaldi’s 
headquarters. 

Manara had asked Garibaldi to come and see a_puppet- 
play which an acquaintance of his— namely, Guido Bidomi, 
who was known as the Duke of Aquileia, intended to hold in 
order to celebrate the events of the day in festive style. The 
puppet-show was the soldiers’ favourite entertainment, and 
Manara preferred it to any other, especially if the wit of the 
showman had the true popular savour, and he was well versed in 
the ancient burlesque traditions of these comedies. All the offi- 
cers not on duty at the appointed time were to be invited, be- 
sides which visitors usually came out to the camp from the city 
towards evening; so the great dining-hall of the Villa Savorelli, 
the upper part of whose walls were decorated with frescoes 
by Salvator Rosa, was chosen as the scene of the entertainment. 
The paintings represented romantic adventures in the Cala- 
brian mountains : two men in pointed hats and short, fluttering 
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cloaks were engaged in a desperate duel, the issue of which 
appeared to be anxiously awaited by an elegantly dressed lady 
tearing her hair with agonized gestures; there was a hermit 
kneeling on a scarlet cloak spread out on the ground, whose 
haggard features told of the atrocities which he might once have 
committed; there were mountebanks resting by a spring which 
gushed forth from a rock, some of whom were engaged in 
roasting a hedgehog over a tiny fire, others whiled away the 
time with grotesque antics, and others again were brawling 
with yelling mouths and exaggerated gesticulations ; there were 
bandits carrying off women and laughing among themselves, 
while their victims stretched out their arms with despairing 
screams. The setting for all these agitated figures was an im- 
penetrable wilderness of marvellous trees with nobly arching 
boughs, the tones of which tended more towards brown than 
green. The dark-hued background on the whole lent a grave 
character to the decoration of the room, by contrast with which 
the touches of flame-colour representing the cloak and costumes 
struck a gay and fantastic note. 

With the aid of some of his comrades the Duke of Aquileia 
fitted up a stage with such planks and curtains as the villa 
could provide; part of the puppets he had himself carved out 
of wood, the rest he had bought ready-made, adapting them 
to his purposes by painting or carving them. Before the play 
began Manara, full of impatience, inspected the figures with 
delighted anticipation, and his ringing. laughter attracted 
others to the spot to look at the puppets. They at once recog- 
nized the Pope, the King of Naples — for whom it had been 
possible to utilize a ready-made clown, since he was usually 
represented as one in the comic papers — and Cardinal An- 
tonelli, who wore the cardinal’s hat and cloak but at the same 
time carried the gun of a Neapolitan bandit. General Oudinot 
was also much admired, for in allusion to his opprobrious 
nickname of “ Cardinal,” he was provided with a cardinal’s 
biretta, besides which he could be recognized by his goggle 
eyes and bright red complexion. 
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The play opened with a soliloquy from the Pope, which 
began as follows: 


“How dull and insipid to dine everlastingly off macaroni 

And cheese, which the Bourbon gulps down unwearied — for 
he can digest it! 

But me it makes sick. 

O, would I were seated in Rome before a good dish of stewed 
truffles, 

Which now, in my stead, as I very much fear, the Republicans 
gorge on, 

Those sons of a dog, those priests of the pigsty, meet fruit 
for the gallows — 

If only the truffles would stick in their gizzards, and finally 
choke them! ” 


After this there appeared one after the other Spain, repre- 
sented as a lean Don Quixote, the King of Naples, and Louis 
Bonaparte, with waxed moustache and imperial, and arms 
folded in imitation of the first Napoleon. Spain spoke: 


“ Behold, Holy Father, I bring in my ships an invincible army 

Of quite forty men; and now, having bridled the rage of the 
ocean, 

I am ready to hack into pieces the heathenish brood of your 
foemen. 

Already for thirty long wearisome days the blue-blooded heroes 

Have been busily gnashing their teeth in their burning desire 
for the battle, 

But in vain have they searched high and low for the foe they 
cannot set eyes on. 

Where are the skulking poltroons now in hiding — for that 
is the question? ” 


Next spoke Napoleon: 
“ Grant, Holy Father, to me, puny nephew of such a great 
uncle, 
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The honour of killing the she-wolf of Rome by spitting her 
neatly. 

But shouldst thou not grant me this grace, none the less ’m 
determined to do it. 

For I, of the blood of the Caesars, would like to do something 
Caesarean, 

And in Italy, likewise in France, make an end once for all of 
republics, 

And then, it may be, my dominions expand till they form a 
world-empire. 

Thee, who art Christendom’s head, I will set on thy throne 
again safely, 

That, grateful for favours bestowed, thou mayest proceed to 
anoint me 

With oil from thy world-renowned factory, genuine, ancient, 
and rancid.” 


After which the King of Naples entered howling: 


“Of thy grace, little Father, allow me to roll on my belly 
before thee. 

To sit I am wholly unable, in the usual fashion of sitting, 

For behind I am bruised black and blue from the kicks of that 

_ brute Garibaldi. 

Even thou, little Father, though holy, believe me, couldst not 
remain seated, 

Though thy throne be well-cushioned with velvet, hadst thou 
been so grossly mishandled ; 

The rebels at home in my country I am hanging and shooting 
down wholesale, 

The nice little game that thou knowest, like playing at skittles 
with bullets. 

But as for that fiend Garibaldi, there’s none but the devil could 
catch him. 

If the devil can’t get him, I earnestly pray thee take ship, little 
Father, 
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And cruise on the sea for a while, to disport thyself there, for 
on dry land 

I can protect thee no more, I have suffered too much from 
my drubbing.” 


In the highest degree alarmed, the Pope now sent for 
Antonelli, reproached him for not having exerted himself 
enough in his cause, and complained that while he required the 
devil’s services in order to get rid of Garibaldi, he could not 
trust himself to call him up and commission him to do so. 
Antonelli replied with the following speech: 


“ Don’t talk like the women-folk, Mastai, who persecute me 
just as you do, 

For ever demanding new service, in spite of my noble exertions. 

As far as the devil’s concerned, I confess that your scruples 


amuse me! 

His Excellency has from of old had the closest and liveliest 
relations 

With those of my kin; and indeed only lately he came for 
my uncle, 

A chief of banditti, fresh hanged, and carried him off from the 
gallows. 

He’ll come, when I call him, as quick as a vulture that’s scented 
a carcass, 

And wring Garibaldi’s neck soundly, accepting a moderate 
guerdon.” 


After certain incantations such as had been customary in 
the texts of these buffooneries from time immemorial, the 
devil appeared, spluttering and snorting, but refused to carry 
off Garibaldi unless the Pope would sell him his soul, which 
the latter refused to do, through fear of hell-fire. Antonelli 
interrupted his frightened whimpering by offering his own 
soul, with what looked like magnificent self-sacrifice, but the 
devil was not to be outwitted, and declared that, to judge by 
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a certain smell of burning, it belonged to him already. In this 
dilemma the Pope offered him one by one the souls of all the 
cardinals in turn; but when the devil persisted in his demand, 
Antonelli whispered that he would go bail for it that the soul 
of Pius IX should not escape him; speaking out loud, he tried 
to sting the Pope’s vanity by suggesting that he was afraid of 
Garibaldi. While the other characters expressed themselves in 
pure Italian, in choice and even bombastic language, the Duke 
made the devil talk in the Milanese dialect, using a wealth 
of coarse popular expressions which made Manara laugh so 
heartily that the amused attention of the audience was fre- 
quently distracted from the marionettes to him. It was now 
agreed that the devil should come to Rome, station himself 
before Garibaldi’s lodging, and summon him to appear; after 
he had indulged in a volley of taunts and insults, Garibaldi 
himself stepped forward, a perfectly characteristic figure, 
though roughly and hastily made, with a great flowing yellow 
mane and a black hat with feathers. At sight of this puppet 
the audience broke into roars of delighted laughter, shouting 
“ Evviva” and clapping their hands, as though it were Gari- 
baldi himself; for his part the General was obviously amused 
and pleased. The piece ended as follows: Garibaldi abused the 
intruder roundly, and then on recognizing the devil, turned his 
back on him abruptly, and said it was his habit to hand over 
his more insignificant adversaries to his slave. The blackamoor 
Aghiar at once appeared, which threw the devil into the utmost 
terror, for he thought he saw in him his own double — an 
allusion to the fact that when the Neapolitans caught sight 
of the negro at the battle of Velletri, they had shouted that he 
was the devil. The black took a cudgel and gave him a sound 
beating all over his head and shoulders, as they do in 
the Punch and Judy show, till at last he went howling back 
to hell. 

Mazzini, Pisacane, and Gustavo Modena had arrived dur- 
ing the performance, as well as some ladies from the city, and 
were looking on in the best of spirits. Manara would not rest 
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till certain scenes which had pleased him particularly were 
repeated. Next, by general request, there followed another 
piece, the dramatic story of a patriot of Ravenna who had 
escaped death long years before by pretending to be out of 
his mind. The comic part of it lay in the fact that this ruse 
for obtaining his liberty also gave him the chance for a pleasing 
piece of revenge; for during his trial he began to speak his 
mind to his inquisitor, a cardinal with a very bad reputation, 
telling him to his face what people in general, and he himself 
in particular, thought of him. Starting merely in jest, he pro- 
ceeded to get more and more excited, until his speech became 
one continuous yell of hatred and conviction, the whole of 
which was of course explained away as mere madness, an 
opinion confirmed by a friendly doctor. But just as the per- 
formance was in full swing, and the accused man was startling 
the cardinal by a few choice insults, a bomb struck the wing 
of the villa in which the hall was situated. It caused no damage 
worthy of mention, however, except for the alarm aroused by 
the crash. The Duke of Aquileia kept a firm hand on his tot- 
tering theatre, and went on with his declamations, oblivious 
to the uproar and disturbance which broke out among the 
audience —a display of self-possession on which Garibaldi 
congratulated him at the close of the performance. His roguish 
mouth, as supple and mobile as an actor’s, puckered into a 
smile as he said, “ I took the crash for a thunder of applause.” 
When Garibaldi asked him whether there was any way in which 
he could requite the pleasure which he had just enjoyed, the 
Duke replied that he was a barber, and his great desire was 
that when the General next wanted his hair cut, he would make 
use of his services. The ladies crowded round him when they 
heard this speech, asking for locks of Garibaldi’s hair, and 
willingly allowed themselves to be charmed by his agree- 
able wit. 

At sunrise on one of the following mornings, the Duke of 
Aquileia, in accordance with the agreement, was just preparing 
to cut Garibaldi’s hair and was weighing the soft golden-brown 
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mass in his hand before starting, when he was so badly 
wounded by a stray bullet that he died in the course of the day, 
after sufferings manfully endured. He retained his full con- 
sciousness as well as his high spirits: “ God wants His long 
beard shaved off, and so He has sent for me,” he said to the 
comrades who were by his side. “‘ I am sorry for your sakes, 
for it is a bad sign, and you must make up your minds for hard 
times. It is all up with the revolution and freedom for Italy, 
for if the Lord Himself sets, the example, it will become the 
fashion to be clean-shaven again! ” 

And when Doctor Ripari came to dress his wound, he said 
with the careless wave of the hand which was characteristic of 
him: “Let me alone, I cannot keep the Old Gentleman up 
above waiting. Punctuality is the courtesy of kings, and I owe 
it to my name to keep my appointments to the minute! ”’ The 
death of their friend caused great grief in all the regiments. 


| Pspeanea Brunetti dreamed a dream, in which she was 
standing on the roof of her house before the Porta del 
Popolo, looking out over the whole of Rome, as though she 
were on the top of its highest hill. It was dark, and she believed 
it to be night, when she suddenly perceived that the darkness 
proceeded from a black flag drooping from the top of the 
Capitol, and was spreading over Rome like a black lowering 
sky. The sight filled her with apprehension, and she looked 
round for someone who could tell her what had happened and 
what the flag signified, but all round her, far and wide, both 
houses and streets were empty, and then she became aware, as 
one does of something which one has forgotten during one’s 
sleep at night, that everybody was dead, and Rome was a tomb. 
Suddenly she heard the hollow beat of a horse’s hoofs, and saw 
far away in the distance, in Trastevere — for she could see as 
far as this in her dream — a horseman riding up the Janiculum: 
it was Garibaldi. With his cap pulled down over his eyes, he 
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was riding slowly past the church of San Pietro in Montorio, 
through the Gate of San Pancrazio and out into the Cam- 
pagna, alone. 

She described her dream to Angelo Brunetti, who was in 
the habit of laughing at her when she attached importance to 
her dreams, though in his heart he believed that there was 
something in them, and his spirits rose or fell accordingly. He 
was not at ease anywhere or at any work; in the afternoon 
he resolved to go to Garibaldi’s headquarters to visit his son 
Luigi, whom, at the request of Manara, one of whose sons he 
resembled, he had left there doing all kinds of little jobs. After 
chatting for a time with the lad, he went to find Garibaldi, 
who was on the watch-tower of his villa. One wall of it had 
already been almost shot away, but the General declared that 
the damage was not so considerable as to make him give up 
his favourite post. Garibaldi was in high spirits and welcomed 
Brunetti with the news that he had received a letter from his 
wife, the Brazilian Anita, announcing that he might expect her 
in Rome during the next few days. He had advised her to stay 
in Nice with his mother and the children, but when she learned 
from the newspapers how dangerous his situation was, she 
could no longer be kept away from him. He spoke tenderly of 
his two little boys and of how he loved to hear his wife talk 
about them. She would be safer over there in Nice, remarked 
Brunetti; but Garibaldi replied that he did not treat his wife 
as an inferior by condemning her to safety while he chose 
danger for himself. She would not be any trouble in the camp, 
for she was as brave and as cautious as any man; she did not 
put herself forward, but lent a hand whenever it was appro- 
priate. What was more, he added, he could not yet think of 
feeling any doubt about the destiny of Italy. 

Brunetti’s face cleared, and he plucked up courage to 
narrate his wife’s dream; he described Rome lying deserted 
and the solitary horseman abandoning the city of the dead, as 
though he had dreamed it himself. Garibaldi listened atten- 
tively, and at the end of his story said cheerfully, “ Your 
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Lucretia possesses that marvellous faculty of divination 
which, according to the testimony of the ancients, exists in 
many a woman’s heart, and you must thank her in my 
name. Soon perhaps we shall indeed march out and leave 
Rome like an empty grave through which hyenas and rob- 
bers will rage in vain; the reason why you saw me alone is be- 
cause dreams speak in symbols: I symbolized my army or the 
Republic or, I may say, all those who love Italy more than 
themselves.” 

Brunetti stared at the General in amazement without 
understanding what he meant. ‘“ Today’s newspapers,’ ex- 
plained Garibaldi in an undertone, “report the fall of the 
republican party in France, and that the President has de- 
clared the agreement between the Roman Republic and Lesseps 
null and void, but has, on the contrary confirmed all Oudinot’s 
actions; so no change in our favour can any longer be expected 
from abroad. I have meditated for a long time, and thought of 
one thing which may save us: before the French artillery has 
annihilated all our brave fellows, we must break through their 
line and remove the Assembly and the sacred treasures of 
Rome to the open mountains. There we can resume the great 
struggle, and the priests may put the empty shell of Rome 
in chains! ” They discussed the possibility of carrying out 
such an enterprise. Brunetti averred that he knew all the high- 
ways and byways round Rome as well as he did the passages 
in his own house, and could be relied upon to lead the army 
into the mountains safely. “So that was the meaning of the 
dream! ” he exclaimed several times, now quite restored to a 
cheerful frame of mind. “ Provided,” he said, “ the Triumvirs 
do not consider it more dignified to sit in their armchairs at 
the Capitol and wait for the conqueror.” 

Downstairs in the common living-room Garibaldi found 
Manara engaged in animated conversation with a slender man 
of commanding good looks; it was Agostino Bertani, the doctor 
from Milan, whose hospital, established and administered by 
him amid the confusion of war, was known to have been ad- 
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mired even by the Austrians for its organization and efficiency, 
so that they had made every conceivable attempt to keep him 
there in a position of honour. Garibaldi looked at him appre- 
ciatively and greeted him cordially; if he would only devote 
his talent and activity to Rome, he said, he would find much 
to be done, much which he could turn to use and improve. 
The skill and devotion of good women could not triumph 
unaided over the priestly routine of the hospitals. The situation 
was certainly worse than he had expected, replied Bertani. 
The wounded were dying more from neglect or ignorant treat- 
ment than from the nature of their injuries; he was burning 
to intervene, but Mazzini had warned him to proceed with 
circumspection and consideration towards the former papal 
officials and especially the doctors, and in that case it would 
be hard to accomplish anything. Garibaldi shrugged his 
shoulders in vexation, saying, “ Yes, that is always the way; 
my own righteousness first, though Italy perish! ” —“ In 
this case I think he is right,” said Bertani, “ and I shall try 
to do as much good as possible with the least personal friction, 
and by means of requests rather than orders.” Bertani was 
reputed to be proud and overbearing, and though he was loved 
by his patients and friends, they generally gave him a wide 
berth; his silent, stern character was in particular most 
foreign to the sociability of Southern Italians, and even re- 
pelled many from his own parts. He was quick to despise 
vanity, empty talk, and heroic poses with nothing behind 
them, and did not possess the inward strength or richness of 
nature that would have enabled him to be indulgent. His 
delicate health, of which he took as little care as possible, for 
he never spared himself, impaired his vitality and often cast 
a shadow over his spirits; he was, indeed, at times subject to 
deep melancholy, partly due to the fact that he had an innate 
instinct of command to dominate to which he did not feel 
himself to be equal. It was only in his capacity of physician 
that he was uncompromisingly overbearing and exacted sub- 
mission; in all other relations he endeavoured to recognize and 
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concede the equal rights of others. He was unmarried, for the 
woman whom he loved beyond everything could not be his. 

Bertani had only arrived in Rome on the evening before, 
by way of Florence. He described his experiences: the exodus 
of the Milanese fleeing before the returning Austrians, either 
because they were bound to fear their vengeance, or did not 
want to witness their triumph. The unfortunate wretches had 
left their beloved city like children who cannot bear to look 
on while the hangman strangles their mother, yet are unable 
to abandon her, and so tear themselves away, turning round 
all the time and casting glances behind them. After that, in 
Tuscany he had seen weakness, lies, and empty vainglory 
vying with one another, as drunken peasants uprooted the trees 
of liberty, spat on the Italian tricolour, and wrote with chalk 
on the old walls which bore witness to their past greatness, 
the words: “ Down with Italy!” It was then that the idea 
had occurred to him of emigrating and going to a foreign land, 
where he would mourn over Italy as though she were dead, 
rather than see her decay before his very eyes. It was almost 
in spite of himself and by chance that the rumours of what 
was going on in Rome had drawn him to the spot. “‘ When I 
arrived yesterday about the hour of sunset,” he said, “ and 
saw the city of the gods bathed in a celestial fire, defended 
against the experienced forces of France by nothing but old, 
crumbling walls— or rather, by the bare breasts of a band 
of Romans, Lombards, and Sicilians, the good spirit of faith 
stirred again in me for the first time. Here is Italy, I thought, 
and if all of these were to fall, others would spring up new- 
born from their graves.” 

Garibaldi grasped his hand. “ Sixty or seventy of them fall 
every day,” he said, “ we have made sacrifice enough.” When 
the General invited him to join in breaking through the enemy’s 
line, he readily assented. Just as they left the villa and went 
out into the gardens, a bomb struck the watch-tower, which 
was already badly damaged, and sent great fragments of the 
wall crashing down. “ It will still bear me,” said Garibaldi, 
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with an appraising look; but Manara said uneasily that they 
would soon have to look about them for other headquarters. 
It was high noon, and dense white clouds hung over the hills 
like frozen avalanches. As they stepped out of the house 
into the open air, it was like lead raining down on their heads, 
and many broke out into a sweat at once. Little Luigi came 
running up with a spent bomb, for Garibaldi or Manara would 
always give him a scudo each for them; he had acquired 
amazing skill in breaking off or pulling out the fuse during 
the two seconds between the fall of the bomb and the explosion, 
and no warnings could deter him from this foolhardy exploit, 
for as he divulged in confidence, he wanted to get together 
capital for a great commercial enterprise. Garibaldi took him 
by the hand, and led him with them, so as to hinder him in this 
way from further rash feats. From the first bastion the General 
pointed out to his guest the positions held by both sides, ex- 
plained the engagements which had taken place up to date, 
especially the fateful attack of June 3rd, and showed him the 
spot where Angelo Masina fell. Bertani followed his explana- 
tions attentively with flashing eyes. “ Yes, here,” he exclaimed, 
“where death holds sway, is Italy’s life. At this very moment 
it is being consumed in the flames and rising from them like 
the immortal phoenix.” 

On the next bastion there was a lively stir among a knot 
of soldiers gathered under a fig-tree which grew in a sheltered 
position below the wall, and in whose branches a parrot with 
a chain attached to its foot was flapping violently to and fro. 
This parrot, which went by the name of Beppo, was the spoiled 
pet of the army; its chief recommendation was that it could 
say clearly and distinctly the words: “ Maledetto Pio Nono!” 
— Cursed be Pius IX! and it also gladdened their hearts with 
various other expressions which it had picked up, as well as 
by its peevish nature which was easily provoked to wrath. 
It was said that it had belonged to Dr. Ripari who had taught 
it to curse the Pope and presented it to the Legion, and although 
the doctor pretended to know nothing about this, it was alleged 
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that there was a resemblance between them; the parrot was 
grey, with little white feathers round its eyes, and a few gay 
green and crimson ones in its tail. At that moment the ex- 
plosion of an enemy grenade had just showered dust and little 
stones upon the fig-tree, whereupon the parrot had burst into 
a storm of abuse, and reeled off in a highly coloured string 
all its favourite strong expressions which it had picked up on 
all sides, a choice vocabulary from every region of Italy from 
which men had entered the Legion; and this was the cause of 
the laughter. Garibaldi scratched the creature’s ruffled poll, 
spoke a couple of words to it in Portuguese, and inquired 
whether it was well looked after; whereupon a gunner replied 
that the parrot was supplied with food like a perfect Moloch, 
for the army looked upon it as a lucky mascot, and anyone 
who could find time remembered him and brought him dainty 
morsels. They were still standing talking when a bomb struck 
the ground in the midst of them: as quick as lightning the 
soldiers threw themselves on to the ground, while Manara drew 
Bertani behind a projecting corner of the wall. Garibaldi stood 
quietly where he was. The bomb exploded without doing any 
damage save slightly wounding one man; as the soldiers sprang 
to their feet, they saw the General shaking off the dust with 
which he was covered, and shouted, with evident emotion, 
“ Evvival Evviva Garibaldi!” But he said with a smile at 
Bertani and Manara: “ You must not think I am showing 
off; but I have learned by experience that those on the ground 
get hit as much as those standing up, so I stay where I am.” 
At the gate, through which Bertani intended to return 
to the city, they met a detachment of soldiers who had orders 
to shoot a spy caught in the act of lowering letters from the 
wall into the enemy’s camp. The man belonged to the so-called 
papal family or household, and waged war on the Republic in 
his own fashion, because he was afraid it would lose him his 
little post ; of politics he understood but little. He was a merry 
fellow, cheerful even during his last moments; he walked 
between the soldiers gesticulating eagerly and explaining to 
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them that he had performed a praiseworthy action in seeking 
to secure his children’s bread; but instead of being rewarded 
for this, he was going to be shot dead; such was the way 
of the world, and he was afraid he would meet with disap- 
pointments even in heaven — and more talk of the same sort. 
Garibaldi’s brow grew dark, he stood still before the gate, 
looked at the damage already done to the structure by the 
bombardment, praised its fine proportions and the beauty of 
its ornamentation which, though rather stiff, was not too heavy, 
and asked some questions about the style, upon which Manara 
was able to give him some enlightenment. “‘ What a disaster 
war is,” he said, “annihilating in a few hours what it has 
taken years and centuries of thought and joy to create. A curse 
upon those whose greed has let them loose on our land! ” He 
next gave orders for the arches to be protected as far as pos- 
sible from further damage with mattresses; then parted from 
Bertani and Manara, who accompanied his fellow-townsman 
back to the city. 

Garibaldi walked towards the Vascello, but told little 
Luigi who had still been walking hand in hand with him to 
run ahead with a message to the Savorelli, so as not to expose 
him to any danger. Before leaving him, the little fellow plucked 
up the courage to ask him a mysterious question: was it true, 
as people said, that Garibaldi was invulnerable, and that that 
was why he never got out of the way of bullets any more than 
if they had been hailstones. “ Don’t you believe it,” said Gari- 
baldi bending down and whispering into the boy’s ear. “I will 
tell you how it really is: the bullets can do me no harm, because 
my mother is praying for me.” Luigi gave a nod of deep com- 
prehension and ran off. It was now evening, and a light wind 
was scattering the thunder-clouds which gathered every after- 
noon, only to drift away again; the roads shone like white 
marble through the dark bushes. Close under the trenches, 
which had been repaired, stood Spavone, delivering a funeral 
oration on the spy who had just been shot. As Garibaldi ap- 
proached, he lowered his voice, but on being questioned by 
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the General, confessed the truth. The General stood a moment 
in surprise, then said, “ You are right; he was an erring 
brother, and deserving of our sympathy,” and slipped a piece 
of gold into his hand, which the rascal thrust into his pocket, 
rolling his eyes in mute gratitude. 


HE HEAT began every day with the coming up of the sun, 

and it hardly lessened after it had set, so that the lassi- 
tude which began to gain ground as the siege continued became 
intensified ; those who did not spend their hours of leisure in 
the city sought the shadow of a cannon or a tree and lay there 
without moving. Fugitives were still arriving daily from the 
different provinces of Italy, for Rome and Venice alone rose 
like two high rocks above the rising flood, as the country was 
gradually brought once more into subjection, attracting to 
them the defiant or the desperate who wanted to continue the 
struggle in some place where the banner of Italy was still held 
on high. A joyful welcome was extended to Colonel Ghilardi, 
who had bravely defended Leghorn against the Austrians till 
compelled to yield to superior forces. Impatient to resume the 
struggle, he begged for a post under Garibaldi, and obtained 
one; for since June 3rd there were no longer too many officers, 
but too few. His arrival was particularly welcome to Captain 
Laviron, a Belgian of French descent, a friend who had fought 
with him in Paris on the barricades. Laviron was by nature 
easy-going, rather vain and given to boasting, good-hearted 
and obliging; but in Rome he was often downcast and de- 
pressed, for the behaviour of his fellow-countrymen towards 
Liberal Italy weighed upon his conscience. He felt himself 
responsible for all the suffering and death that he was forced 
to witness, he hardly dared to respond to the friendly con- 
fidence reposed in him by his comrades, and every time he 
gave way to his natural exuberance, he atoned for it by re- 
proaching himself without reason. It was while in this frame 
of mind, which was doubly depressing to him because it was 
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so foreign to his real temperament, that he formed an intimate 
friendship with Ugo Bassi, who had something about him which 
made it possible for men to express their feelings or grievances 
in his presence without feeling ashamed of them. 

A few days after Ghilardi’s arrival he was chosen to carry 
a note from the representatives of the foreign powers to the 
enemy camp, complaining that works of art in Rome, which 
were sacred in the eyes of the whole world, were being damaged 
by French shells; and Laviron and Ugo Bassi, who had 
private business in the city, accompanied him there, for he had 
to go to the Capitol to receive his instructions. Ugo Bassi 
wished to go to the church dedicated by the Bolognese, among 
whom he had spent his early life, and pray that God would 
take his life instead of Garibaldi’s; not that he would have 
tried to seek death, for he would have held this to be a sin, 
but if it came unexpectedly, he would have liked to welcome 
it, that Garibaldi’s life might be spared. 

The friends rode together as far as Trastevere, but as soon 
as Ugo Bassi had turned aside in the direction of the Church 
of SS. Giovanni e Petronio, Laviron seemed to notice that they 
were not greeted so often by the people, which he ascribed to 
the fact that Bassi was no longer with them, wearing the red 
blouse which had made them recognized as Garibaldians. To 
the astonishment of his friends he returned to camp wearing 
a red blouse instead of his uniform; Ghilardi disclosed the 
reason for this, describing with humorous exaggeration how 
his friend had hardly been able to make his way through the 
cheering crowd on account of his new costume. Laviron’s 
naively boastful face was beaming with gratification, he held 
his head high and strode along at a swinging pace, unperturbed 
by the jests of the others. Wherever he appeared he was greeted 
by clapping of hands and shouts of “ Evviva!” and though he 
knew it was in fun, he walked about from place to place in 
the hope of rousing fresh applause. 

Ghilardi set out for the French camp from the bastion 
next the Gate of San Pancrazio, but he had hardly gone a 
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hundred paces when a couple of enemy bullets flew by which 
were evidently intended for him; they could not have recog- 
nized from above that he was the bearer of a flag of truce. His 
companions, who had just taken leave of him, were alarmed, 
and Laviron placed himself in an exposed spot so as to watch 
him on his way more easily. They shouted to Laviron to move, 
for his red blouse was a mark for the French sharpshooters, 
and having failed to fetch him away, Ugo Bassi was on the 
point of using force; but at that very moment he was hit by a 
bullet and collapsed. Stammering a few words, he tried to 
kiss Ugo Bassi, who had knelt down beside him and taken him 
in his arms; but as he did so a convulsive shudder ran through 
his body, and he expired. With his arms round him, Ugo Bassi 
stayed praying by his side, though the spot where he knelt was 
swept all the while by the enemy’s fire; at last he was forced 
to yield to urgent admonitions and leave this dangerous spot. 

In the evening the regimental band played in the garden 
of the Villa Spada, which stood opposite the Savorelli, but a 
little lower down. The music could be heard from a distance, 
and both in the Savorelli and the Vascello the garrison opened 
the windows looking towards the Spada, so as to listen. The 
soldiers who were off duty danced to the music or sang to 
its accompaniment when well-known melodies were played. 
Morosini and Mangiagalli were sitting under an oak whose 
boughs extended to form a spreading arbour, where the latter 
was eagerly taking down in a little book the lecture which the 
former was delivering to him. Having become a lieutenant 
since June 3rd, Mangiagalli had made it his aim to acquire the 
same intellectual culture as those who were now his equals 
in rank, and confided his desire to young Morosini, who ami- 
ably declared his readiness to impart as much as he could of 
what he knew himself to this seeker for knowledge. Accord- 
ingly, in every free hour Morosini was relating to him the 
history of the Greeks and Romans, expounding ancient mythol- 
ogy, describing the monuments of antiquity, and reciting the 
odes of Horace and passages from Dante’s Divine Comedy, 
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while Mangiagalli listened patient, eager, and unflinching, and 
took notes without ever missing a word or showing signs of 
weariness. The pair were usually joined by Spronella, who 
listened ecstatically to these undreamed of marvels, for such 
they were to her. On this evening, however, she was watching 
the painter Girolamo Induno, who was sitting in an open place 
sketching the Villa Savorelli with its watch-tower, from which 
Garibaldi was looking down. The house looked almost like a 
ruin, the watch-tower in particular, shot to pieces on three 
sides, suggesting a hollow tooth; the young men sitting round 
Induno remarked that the next round of grapeshot was bound 
to bring it down. Near them, though hidden by a cannon, sat 
the negro Aghiar holding on his knee an elegant lady with a 
mass of hair of a striking shade of red who was putting sweet- 
meats into his mouth with coquettish gestures. He was so 
sought after by the women, both Roman and non-Roman, that 
he could hardly find time for his assignations with them all, 
while his wrists, neck, and ears were hung with jewels which 
had been given him as presents. Of late the red-haired woman 
seemed to have ousted all others from his affections; but when 
he saw the painter at work, curiosity got the better of his 
more tender feelings and he left the lady sitting beside the 
cannon, while he watched the progress of the picture. Mangia- 
galli and Morosini also rose to their feet and walked towards 
it; for the subject of the sketch enthralled them all. The sun 
had just set, and now that the intense glare had departed, the 
figures stood out illuminated with dull gold against the clear, 
calm, perfect light, like lovely figures beyond the reach of time 
and destiny. As his eyes travelled back and forth between the 
Savorelli and the paper on which he was sketching, Induno 
said, “It could not have been better than it is now if I had 
asked him to sit for me for a picture. If I could only paint him 
as he stands there, sunk in the calm of some great idea, in- 
finitely remote from the beauty and destruction which hem 
him closely round! ” —— “ What can he be thinking about? ” 
asked Spronella softly. “Whatever it may be,” said Carlo 
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Gorini of Milan, “it is like the firmament, stretching away 
to boundless depths and heights, though to all appearance 
well-defined and simple.” —— “ Perhaps he is thinking of the 
future of Italy,” suggested another. The blackamoor, who had 
followed their remarks attentively, shook his head, showed 
his gleaming teeth in a superior smile, and said, “ He is not 
thinking, he is listening to the roar of the sea.” They all looked 
at the black man in astonishment, and though they could not 
help smiling, it seemed to them that he had a peculiar under- 
standing of the mysterious being standing up above; and 
nobody made any reply. 

At this moment Garibaldi moved, leaned over the shat- 
tered parapet of the watch-tower, and then disappeared inside 
it, presumably on account of a stir below, caused by the fact 
that one of the soldiers lying on the broad flight of steps had 
received a mortal wound from an exploding bomb. The others 
remained lying there, for it was cool and comfortable, and 
they withstood all the attempts of an officer who was present 
and tried to make them move by pointing out how dangerous 
the place was. 

At ten o’clock the music ceased and so did the roar of 
the artillery. Everything slumbered except the sentinels, who 
strained their ears through the silence in tense expectation; 
for almost every night recently the French had attempted a 
surprise attack in one place or another. 


URING THE NIGHT between June 21st and 22nd the French 

stormed the Villa Barberini and the first and second 
bastions nearest to the Gate of San Pancrazio, upon which the 
first line of defence had to be abandoned. 

On the evening of the 21st rain fell for the first time. It 
was not a great storm, such as might have been expected after 
so long a spell of heat, but it came down softly from a dark, 
misty sky, then stopped, only to begin again, without either 
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growing worse or slackening. The darkness was so dense that 
nobody could find his way without a light, while on every side 
slight sounds could be heard through the fine rain, like some- 
thing running or plunging, a thing which whispered or sighed. 
The last time they went the rounds, Garibaldi sent Manara 
and Hofstetter to the two bastions, which owing to their posi- 
tion were the most important and round which the decisive 
engagement was bound to take place, with instructions to 
impress upon the garrison that they must keep a particularly 
sharp look-out. They found the soldiers in good spirits; the 
first detachment of the regiment, which was stationed imme- 
diately behind the bastion, voluntarily declared its readiness 
to remain awake and ready for action, so this part of the line 
appeared to be sufficiently guarded. Weary and silent, Manara 
and Hofstetter returned to the Palazzo Corsini, to which 
Garibaldi had moved his headquarters that very day, for the 
Savorelli had become uninhabitable. They had only had a few 
hours’ sleep when an aide-de-camp brought the disastrous news 
that the bastions had been stormed. Suddenly, without sign of 
their approach, they had appeared in the breach, captured 
the outlying sentries as they shouted perfunctorily, ““ Who goes 
there?” and put the whole garrison in the bastion to flight 
by the mere fright aroused by their ghostly and inexplicable 
appearance. A few of them had kept their presence of mind, 
but not enough to check the panic which had broken out among 
the soldiers, who poured down uncontrollably from the heights 
to Trastevere, as far as the monasteries of San Cosimato and 
San Calisto, which had been set as the rallying place in case 
of an enforced retreat. It was thought that the French had 
been led along an underground passage to the bastion, and the 
blame for this treachery was laid on a foreigner who had 
served in the army, and was alleged to have suddenly disap- 
peared; but this could never be proved. 

Garibaldi at once dispatched Colonel Sacchi with part 
of the Italian Legion to the captured bastion to reconnoitre. 
He next issued orders to all the regiments to prepare for action, 
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occupied the second line, on which they had been working for 
several days past, and hurried on along the entrenchments, 
which were not yet completed. He shifted his headquarters 
from the Palazzo Corsini, which was too far from the wall 
for his convenience, to the Villa Spada from which he had a 
better view of the whole line. As soon as the men were ready, 
Manara urged that they should try to recapture the bastions 
by a mass assault, but Garibaldi declared with such decision 
that he did not mean to attack yet, that Manara repressed his 
impatience and resigned himself. The sun had not yet risen. 
Garibaldi sat down on a seat in the place where the band 
usually played on fine evenings; a warm rain pattered down on 
him from the grey, misty clouds, now half-dispersed, and from 
the roses which drooped in long trails from the trees. He pon- 
dered over this insensate flight of his men at a moment when 
so much had been at stake — those very men who would rush 
open-eyed upon their death with desperate courage, if he or 
any other leader with dash and vigour were at their head; and 
he reflected that they were no more than inanimate matter 
which had to have life breathed into it at every moment by a 
dominant will. His heart was filled with rage, grief, and con- 
tempt. He had seen how busily the French were already at 
work strengthening their newly won positions; they seemed to 
him to be always on the go, active and resolute, though forced 
to risk their lives for an object to which they were indifferent 
and which many of them might even find repugnant. But he 
tried to excuse his own men by the thought that they were in 
the disadvantageous position of defenders who had to keep up 
their spirits all the time though debarred from action. During 
those long days during which everybody, in every place, had 
been constantly exposed without protection to a death which 
came upon them by stealth, where every nerve was on edge 
listening for lurking danger, they had become exhausted by 
the tension. Moreover, they were but the remnant left after 
a terrible fight, for few reserves had come to their aid. All the 
same he believed that even with this remnant he would be 
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able to accomplish something if he could once get them outside 
the city and raise their morale by bold undertakings ; but soon, 
soon they must break through the circle which was closing in 
upon them daily, before it crushed them all. 

Before it was yet day, the news of the loss of the bastions 
had spread through the city, and the bells of the Capitol began 
to sound the alarm. The deputies assembled, Cernuschi and 
Caldesi hurried through the streets summoning the people to 
the barricades and announcing that arms would be given out 
at the Palazzo Farnese to all those who were ready to come 
to the aid of Rome in her bitter need; for it was regarded as 
a matter of course that a sortie would be made without delay, 
in order to recapture the line which had been lost to the enemy. 
A throng of men and women, boys and girls, pressed to the 
walls, some with arms, some with whatever implements they 
had caught up in their haste, and crowded into the narrow 
streets near the Janiculum in excited anticipation of what 
would happen next. When the arrival of the people was an- 
nounced to Garibaldi, he stood up to address them and send 
them back home, as the garden filled with men, among them 
Avezzana, Mazzini, Pisacane, and various of the officers of his 
staff, Brunetti remaining in the background on horseback. 
Garibaldi knit his brow at the sight of their impatience, for 
he knew in advance what they wanted of him; and he greeted 
them curtly with an obdurate expression. ‘‘ What is the mean- 
ing of this, General,” cried Avezzana, “ why do you not attack? 
The people are armed — Roselli will place at your disposal 
what regiments he can spare — what are you waiting for? 
Every minute that goes by is an advantage to the enemy.” — 
“T have made up my mind not to attack,’ was Garibaldi’s 
reply. ‘“‘ Sacchi went to reconnoitre immediately after the loss 
of the bastions and was beaten back, and meanwhile they have 
finished repairing and strengthening the breach. Should we 
let ourselves be driven out of such a position, if we were in 
their place? I lost half my best men on June 3rd when I tried 
to retake the Villa Doria, and I intend to save the other half.” 
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“ But can there be any question that we shall succeed in 
driving the enemy from the walls?” exclaimed Mazzini. “ We 
must succeed! We must gain the victory, just as we must 
breathe; for when we cease to breathe, we cease to live! ” 
Meanwhile Garibaldi’s eyes were resting on the crowd, surging 
and murmuring outside the garden like a forest before a storm 
— men in workmen’s blouses or shirt-sleeves, their shirts open 
at the neck, women with fanatical eyes looking out from 
emaciated faces disfigured with hunger and toil, girls scarce 
more than children clutching in their hands knives which they 
pressed convulsively to their breasts. At last he turned round 
upon the deputies and said with a steadfast eye and voice: 
“ T have weighed the consequences, and resolved not to attack. 
For twenty days we have held an unfortified town with un- 
trained soldiers against the finest army in Europe, to which 
help is constantly being brought by sea in the shape of men, 
arms, powder, and provisions. Honour is satisfied. We have 
now to consider how we may save ourselves for Italy.” 

While the others were meditating on these words in silence, 
Mazzini, beside himself with emotion, shouted, ‘“ God! How 
can you calculate, when blood and country and honour are 
concerned? If a man were to threaten your mother with his 
sword, would you stop to think whether it was worth while 
to risk your life for an old woman whose days are already 
numbered? Do not stand there like a stone image! It is Rome 
that is falling! Do you not see the people who want to fight 
and die for what they hold sacred, and who have the right 
to do so? ” 

“And am I to lead the lambs who stand down there to 
the slaughter?” answered Garibaldi, casting a glance at the 
crowd. At these words Angelo Brunetti wheeled round his 
horse and rode out into the street to inform the people that 
there would be no battle, and induce them to return home. 
When Mazzini saw this, he stepped closer to Garibaldi, shout- 
ing, “ Cursed be those who cannot die for their country! Who 
among us wishes to survive Rome?” Tears rolled down his 
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cheeks, and he wrung his hands. Standing right in front of 
Garibaldi, he said imploringly, in a choking voice, “ Is it pos- 
sible that you want to be revenged on me? By God before 
whom we stand, I have never fought for myself and my own 
fame, but only for Italy. Do you do the same! ”—“I am 
doing so,” said Garibaldi, regarding his state of collapse with 
tears in his eyes, but without a sign of pity. 

Avezzana and Pisacane betrayed their indignation by 
exclamations and angry looks, and several of the General’s 
own officers looked at him dejectedly and not without reproach. 
Seeing that in his desperation Mazzini was unwilling to leave 
the spot, his friends tried to persuade him to go away. Did he 
not know, said Pisacane bitterly, that there was no moving 
Garibaldi once he had made up his mind to do something or 
not to do it? Priests would go to church and offer up prayers 
for rain whenever there was a drought, or else against being 
struck by lightning when there was a storm; but the lightning 
and the rain moved on their way far above their heads; and 
just so, Garibaldi was not accessible to rational calculation or 
influence. And at last they managed to draw him away. 

While the piazza and the street were emptying, Garibaldi 
detained Manara and, as soon as they were alone together, 
told him of his intention to carry the war into the mountains, 
away from Rome. “ If,” he said, “ we wait until the French 
storm the city, it will be the end not only of the Republic, but 
of the Revolution too, glorious though that end may be. Did 
we come here to play out a stage tragedy ? No, what we want is 
to create Italy. Only come with me, Manara, you and your 
men, and I am confident that I shall found a new Rome on 
other hills than these.’”’ This was the first time that Garibaldi 
had revealed his secret thoughts to Manara; for the demands 
of each day as they arose had been so exacting and urgent that 
the latter had never thought out what was to happen after 
the fall of Rome. Garibaldi’s project seemed to him monstrous: 
if they succeeded in breaking out of the city and through the 
enemy’s lines, and so reaching the mountains, he could see 
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them as nothing but a nameless horde, cut off from law and 
lawful intercourse, a rebellion of doomed men grouped round 
a hero who was no better than a madman. He seemed to see 
the sad eyes of his wife and children and their outstretched 
arms, like a drowning thing which comes once more to the 
surface, and then, sinking lower and lower, is drawn down and 
disappears for ever ; he turned white and could find no answer. 
Garibaldi gazed on him sadly and was seized with a desire to 
send him home, just as he had often tried to protect Goffredo 
Mameli during a battle; but he did not give way to the feeling, 
he only said, “ Manara, you have no faith in a happy end to 
this business, because you have no faith in Italy. I have not 
the least right to expect you to stay with me, yet I need you. 
But if you can think of anything which you would prefer to 
do and which would have a better chance of success, tell me.” 
“T believe in you,” said Manara, who had meanwhile collected 
himself, “and that is enough. So long as you have your sword 
in hand, I will not sheath mine. Let us try to win over Mazzini 
and the Assembly, you can count upon me.” The sun had 
gradually come through the clouds, and it was even more sultry 
than before. During the night, the garrison of the captured 
Villa Barberini, consisting to a large extent of Lombards, made 
an attempt to retake it, but failed to do so in spite of their 
stubborn bravery. Most of the young officers were brought 
back to the hospitals seriously wounded, among them the 
painter Induno who had twenty-seven wounds. 


Ga Menpicr gave an entertainment at the Vascello to 
welcome Agostino Bertani, to which only men from Upper 
Italy were to be invited, chiefly Lombards. Medici, who had 
led a regiment of volunteers to Rome and placed them at the 
service of Garibaldi, had in earlier days been one of the Gen- 
eral’s companions in arms in America. As a young man he had 
already adopted Mazzini’s doctrines and tried to spread them, 
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and for this reason had been forced to keep away from Italy. 
It was not so much reasoned conviction which had turned him 
into a Republican, but ambition and vanity which made a 
subordinate position intolerable to him; though in view of his 
family’s position he seemed destined for one, in the ordinary 
course of events. Those who had known him as an officer among 
his men were astonished at his good-humoured, obliging, 
slightly irresolute character in civil life. He preferred to attach 
himself to men of firmly established reputation, not out of 
vanity or a desire for advancement, but in order to feel secure 
in the eyes of the public. Though capable of quick and bold 
decisions in the field, and ready to expose himself without 
hesitation if it seemed necessary, in real life he groped his way 
uncertainly and was embarrassed by others’ opinions, like a 
man who finds it hard to walk when he knows that people are 
watching him. His outward appearance was rough, rather 
than elegant ; his friends were fond of him for his obligingness, 
which in everyday life made him shrink from no sacrifice in 
order to do them a service; and Garibaldi prized him as one of 
his most self-reliant officers. He had a natural gift for military 
affairs, and the regiments which he commanded were always 
distinguished for their perfect discipline and great adaptability. 
His defence of the Vascello, the most exposed point in the line 
of defence, which the enemy had shot away like a pedestal 
from under the feet of a statue without breaking his nerve, had 
made his name renowned throughout Rome. Nothing was left 
standing but the ground-floor of the massive palazzo, and in 
it there was one great room almost undamaged in which he 
could entertain his guests. On slender columns in the corners 
of the room stood finely modelled alabaster vases which the 
soldiers had filled with the lilies and roses that grew in masses 
in the garden; and on the tables stood piles of plums, peaches, 
and figs. Bertani got Medici to show him over as much as 
possible of the shattered buildings. There were still some walls 
left standing by the upper stories, which were a constant 
danger to the garrison, many of whom had already been killed 
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by the collapse of the masonry. In spite of this the ‘soldiers 
were in good spirits and were taking advantage of what day- 
light was left to fire a few shots at the Corsini. One sat at a 
sand-bagged window playing on the mandolin, while others 
were watching the sunset. Over the ruins of the Corsini and its 
dark-leaved oaks hung a rosy glow as of a still, soft flame, the 
reflection of which was borne across the lofty heavens on slowly 
drifting clouds; like distant singing which sounds first loud, 
then softer and softer, till it dies away, the glow gradually 
faded, and at last died out, leaving not a trace beneath the 
lonely firmament. Inside, in the dining-hall, Manara, Morosini, 
and Mangiagalli busied themselves with opening wine-bottles 
and dusting off such glasses as were still unbroken, while 
Manara teased Mangiagalli, finding fault with him for being 
too handy and thus betraying that he had once been a servant ; 
while Mangiagalli on the other hand grumbled that in any case 
he could hardly forget it, if Manara were always nagging at 
him. Garibaldi had sent to ask that dinner should not be kept 
waiting for him, so as soon as everybody else had arrived, they 
began. Soldiers brought in the dishes, which were all prepared 
in the Milanese fashion, and were received with enthusiastic 
applause. Conversation turned on Garibaldi’s intention to con- 
tinue the war in the south, to which Mazzini and the Assembly 
were opposed ; and they weighed the chances of getting there, 
and wondered what success they might expect. Manara was 
silent, for he had previously had an argument with Emilio 
Dandolo who disapproved of the plan as foolhardy and revolu- 
tionary, an idea worthy of an adventurer, and not of a general, 
and implored Manara not to include the Bersaglieri in it, for 
by so doing they would lose all connection with Milan and 
Piedmont and become lawless vagabonds without any country. 
Manara answered that he would not put pressure on anybody, 
but neither would he deter anybody who desired to follow him; 
for his part he would go with Garibaldi whatever the end might 
be. Dandolo’s representations had not shaken his resolution, but 
had made his heart heavy. Dandolo avoided his eye, and would 
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not talk to the others, but seemed to be looking attentively at 
the marble frieze round the walls of the room. It represented the 
death of Adonis and the women weeping over him, a procession 
of figures similar in costume, size, and beauty, the first of them 
stretching their arms straight upwards and throwing back their 
despairing heads, with their hair dishevelled, so far that their 
rounded necks resembled the stems of young willows bent by 
the storm ; they were followed by many others treading softly 
and with hanging heads, who played on flutes; and so they 
continued all round the walls of the room, producing an im- 
pression of unending woe. 

Medici said that he doubted whether such a daring feat 
as Garibaldi had in mind could possibly meet with success; 
but he had made it a rule to follow his flag, even when he 
differed from his own judgment, and would not depart from 
this habit except for some urgent reason. He had made this his 
rule after a certain event, which he narrated as follows: ““ When 
Garibaldi decided to return home on hearing the news of the 
papal amnesty, and we kept receiving news of Italy’s wonder- 
ful uprising from ships which we met at sea, he drew up a plan 
of action to be followed after our arrival, according to which 
the task which devolved upon me was first to go to England and 
get into touch with Mazzini, and then to hasten to Tuscany 
where Garibaldi was to land and wait for me. I followed out my 
instructions to the letter, and arrived at the appointed place 
at the time arranged; but I did not find either Garibaldi or 
any message from him. I only learned from the newspapers 
that he had landed at Nice, and was thinking of forming an 
alliance with the King of Sardinia, as if no other agreements 
had ever been entered into. Impotent to act, and deeply in- 
dignant with Garibaldi, I arrived in Genoa, where I at once 
went to see Anzani, a dear friend who had fallen ill on the 
voyage and was at the point of death. Anzani was a man whose 
like I have seldom found, good, trustworthy, and modest. When 
I now saw him again, he was a dying man, but he collected all 
his strength to explain to me why Garibaldi was ready to enter 
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the service of Charles Albert, to whom he had hitherto been 
opposed. I made no secret of my indignation — in fact, I said 
quite plainly that I would not stand the inconsiderate way in 
which he had treated me, but would leave him. Upon this 
Anzani put his arms round me, drew me down towards him, and 
whispered, for he could no longer speak, ‘I have a feeling in 
my heart that he is the saviour for whom we have been looking, 
and for this reason I have never failed him in either good or 
evil days. Do not resent anything he does. He is a law unto 
himself, like a whirlwind, in which our lights are extinguished. 
Promise me that you will follow him everywhere; he who 
goes with him will find Italy.’ I swore to him as he wished, and 
left him on the spot, without staying with him till the end, in 
order to go to Garibaldi and place myself at his service.” 
Medici had just finished his story when they heard shouts 
of “ Evviva!” from the soldiers outside, and Garibaldi entered. 
After greeting them briefly and heartily, he said that he could 
no longer see the flag flying on the Vascello. It must have been 
brought down by a shot which had shaken the wall; who 
would like to come with him and set it up again? By means 
of ladders they succeeded in reaching the highest point of the 
wall which was still standing, and where the flag which had 
just been shot down had been made fast. The enemy at once 
noticed that they were at work on this spot, and a couple of 
shots whistled over Mangiagalli and Medici, so that the flag- 
staff swayed in the latter’s hands. After a breathless minute 
the dark pole rose victoriously aloft on the wall, and the 
officers shouted, “ Long live Italy! ” which was repeated by 
the soldiers as they leaned out of the windows below and looked 
up at it. The men remained standing on a stretch of marble 
pavement belonging to the upper story, which now resembled 
an open terrace, and looked down into the devastated park 
surrounding the palazzo. Between the charred and trampled 
flowerbeds and shrubberies bloomed hydrangeas and verbenas, 
and noble trees soared upwards like graceful columns and 
arches ; a riot of gorgeous bloom poured out from among the 
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ruins of a wall which had crushed in its fall a clump of roses. 
The fragrance of summer flowers was wafted in strong, sweet 
waves over the odours of the blood-besprinkled earth. “ How 
soon,” said Medici, “ will these walls too be overthrown; and 
when once the ruins have been cleared away, no man will know 
where they have stood.” Garibaldi laid his hand on his shoulder 
and replied, “It must not come to that, Giacomo. The ruins 
must be left standing as a memorial to the dead who have fallen 
here, and to your own fame.” 

Down below sat Gustavo Modena, comfortably munching 
his dinner at table, and said to his friends as they re-entered 
the room, “ What a good thing that it took you so long to 
hoist the flag again; meanwhile I have been able to eat my 
fill.” They laughed, and swore at the empty dishes, but at last 
contented themselves with bread and cheese of which there 
were supplies in the cellars of the house. Gustavo Modena now 
became talkative: he mimicked Cristina Trivulzio, as she sat, 
pale and thin as a beautiful vampire, at the bedsides of the 
young wounded soldiers, and drained them of what little blood 
the battle had left them; and after her he mimicked his wife, 
who crammed her patients with their favourite dishes, thus wag- 
ing a more dangerous war on the poor fellows’ insides than the 
Pope and the French. He then proceeded to imitate a squabble 
between the two women, in which Giulia Modena, good moth- 
erly woman, maintained that it was a sin to inflame wounded 
and dying men by coquetry and things of that sort; while the 
Princess on the other hand reproached her because, being 
Swiss, she failed to understand the ardent soul of an Italian, 
neglected the ideal side of nursing, and what is more, con- 
fused the sacred fire of patriotism with vulgar desire. He suc- 
ceeded so well in counterfeiting the play of feature and tricks 
of speech of these two ladies that his audience could not 
stop laughing and, owing to their paroxysms of mirth, failed 
to notice the entry of Anita, who had just arrived, and not 
finding her husband at the Villa Spada, had at once made them 
bring her to the Vascello, None of Garibaldi’s friends who were 
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present had ever seen her before, with the exception of Medici 
who sprang to his feet and hastened to welcome her, and they 
observed her as much as they could with covert curiosity. She 
wore the black felt hat with black ostrich plumes of the Italian 
Legion, and a white cloak like Garibaldi’s over her riding- 
habit. She was short rather than tall, and the most striking 
features of her swarthy face were her dark, inquiring eyes and 
passionate mouth. She looked less elegant and supple than 
usual, for she was with child, but her movements were full 
of the sensuous charm and unconscious pride of her race. 
She returned Medici’s greeting with dignity, and then turned 
to Garibaldi, who took her in his arms and carried, rather 
than led her to a comfortable armchair. Of all that they 
offered her—for she admitted that she had scarcely eaten 
anything all day — she accepted nothing but a sip of wine and 
a piece of bread, and began to eat. Meanwhile her eyes wan- 
dered slowly over the officers as they were presented to her, 
over the imposing figures on the walls, the broad windows, and 
the vases of flowers, till they closed and she suddenly fell 
asleep, still holding in her hand the half-eaten piece of bread; 
Garibaldi drew his chair close to hers and seated himself in 
such a position that his arm supported her head. 

Orrigoni, a trusty Legionary, who had brought Anita 
from Genoa to Rome, described the fatigues of the journey, 
which had been further increased by her impatience and 
anxiety, and accounted for her utter exhaustion. The officers 
had fallen silent, but Garibaldi told them they must not inter- 
rupt their conversation; his wife was accustomed to sleeping 
amid the tumult of war, and would not wake up. But Medici 
replied that in any case they would do well to talk softly, for 
now that it was quite dark the sentinels must listen for the 
slightest rustle; however, only yesterday they had repelled an 
assault, so there would scarcely be another again that night; 
but in spite of that, the greatest vigilance was called for. For 
some considerable time past the mandolin outside had ceased 
to play. Once, Garibaldi related, his wife had slept right 
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through a batfle. They had been in enemy territory at the time, 
and for several days he and a band of trusty followers had been 
riding through the Brazilian jungle, Anita with the little fort- 
night old Menotti in her arms, and a dagger and revolver in 
her belt; for they were so constantly harassed and attacked 
by the natives that they did not dare to trust her entirely to 
the protection of others. They were just approaching a clear- 
ing where there was a good-sized settlement when the baby 
began to wail so piteously with hunger that she wanted to feed 
him, which Garibaldi also advised; for they were bound to 
expect a hostile reception from the inhabitants of the settle- 
ment, and perhaps no favourable opportunity might offer 
itself again for some time. She dismounted and sat down in 
a mossy hollow beneath the dense foliage of the trees. Imme- 
diately afterwards he noticed an unusual stir among the 
advance-guard, and on riding forward learned from the scouts 
who had come back that the settlement was defended by a 
number of armed men who hoped to cut off the advancing 
band. The situation was such that nothing but a rapid attack 
could save them, so Garibaldi decided upon it; and a violent 
and most bloody engagement took place, which fortunately 
ended in the utter rout of the natives. While part of his band 
pursued the enemy, more for the sake of appearances than 
because it was necessary, Garibaldi rushed to see what had 
happened to his wife, and found her on the very spot where 
he had left her, fast asleep, with the baby clinging to her 
breast, grunting with repletion and blinking its eyes sleepily, 
occasionally indulging itself by sucking and swallowing a little 
more. Close by them both stood the horse, with its ears pricked 
up, sniffing the air in the direction where it scented of battle. 
As Garibaldi told his story the officers cast glances of 
astonishment at this woman whom they had pictured to them- 
selves as tall and big-boned, a sort of unapproachable Amazon, 
but who produced an impression of childlike helplessness as 
she sat there unconsciously drooping her head on her husband’s 
arm. She had come like a pilgrim, dragging herself over the 
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stones to the sacred shrine, and collapsing blissfully before the 
adored image as soon as she had arrived. Bertani raised his 
glass and proposed that they should drink the health of the 
sleeping woman; the next toast, said Medici, refilling his glass, 
was to be drunk by every man to her whom he loved the best. 
As young Morosini drank and set down his empty glass, such 
a look of passion flashed from his eyes that Garibaldi, by whose 
side he was sitting, could not help stroking his dark hair and 
saying, “ I should like to know to whom you drank.” Morosini 
replied with a happy smile, “ To my mother ;” and the ready 
way in which he said it showed that it would never have en- 
tered his head that anybody could expect any other name. 
“She must still be a young and beautiful woman,” answered 
Garibaldi heartily, upon which he tried to answer, but his lips 
and chin began to quiver in spite of himself, and he turned 
away his face abashed, in order to hide his tears. For a moment 
nobody spoke; at last Bertani broke the silence by saying, 
“So far as I know, I am the only one of you who no longer 
has a mother, and so I can speak of her without emotion,” and 
he went on to tell them how, when he was eight years old, he 
had been sent away to a boarding-school; how the parting 
from his mother had broken his inexperienced heart, and how, 
when they had already taken leave of each other, she had run 
after him once more in order to tie round his neck a little silk 
handkerchief which she had herself been wearing, for a keen 
spring wind was blowing; and how it had been impossible to 
make him lay it aside until the first time he went home for 
the holidays. His mother had heard of this from the masters 
at his school, and kept the handkerchief, giving it back to 
him later when he had already forgotten the little incident. 
Since her death, which had happened shortly afterwards, he 
had always carried it about with him. He pulled out of his 
pocket a small handkerchief of soft, flame-coloured silk, bor- 
dered with a green stripe, and showed it to them. As they were 
all looking at it with serious faces, Medici thought he heard 
a stir among the soldiers in the next room. He sprang to his 
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feet and hurried out, but soon returned laughing, and explained 
that they had noticed a rustling in the garden which had 
puzzled them, but it could only have been a hedgehog creeping 
through the bushes in search of food, for nothing more was to 
be heard or seen all round. Meanwhile the rest of them — with 
the exception of Garibaldi, who remained where he was, so as 
not to disturb his wife’s sleep — had got up and walked to the 
window. The night was still and very dark, and now and again 
the shells flying between the two camps traced a broad curve 
of light across the sky. Suddenly one struck the building and 
made it tremble so violently that the officers sprang back in 
alarm from the window. As a result of the shock one of the 
columns bearing the alabaster bowl collapsed, the bow] broke, 
and flowers were scattered in profusion over the polished floor. 
The crash woke Anita, who tried to remember where she was; 
then seeing Garibaldi by her side, she flung both her arms 
round his neck with simple delight, while her tanned face was 
overspread with a rosy blush, as she said, “ Praise God that 
I have you with me once more! ” Then they broke up, and 
Orrigoni, who had escorted Anita from Genoa to Rome, took 
her to the hotel where Garibaldi had his lodging when he was 
in the city. 


N JUNE 26 the Assembly wrangled till evening over Gari- 

baldi’s wish to leave Rome and find a refuge for the 
Republic in the mountains; but there was a majority against 
the proposal. Some said that they would be confounded with 
the bandits who had their haunts in the mountain ravines, 
others laid stress upon the difficulty of providing supplies for 
a great body of men in these desolate regions, others again 
recalled the brothers Bandiera, who also had reckoned upon 
being joined by the discontented element in the Kingdom of 
Naples, but had come to such a miserable end; it would be 
better, they said, to consider in good time how they might come 
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to favourable terms with the enemy for their capitulation, so 
as to protect the life and property of the people, for which they 
were responsible. Mazzini rejected these arguments: the Roman 
Republic, he said, stood upon a different legal basis and had 
other resources than the Bandiera brothers. But even if this 
were not the case, the prospect of failure ought not to deter 
them from doing what their country’s needs demanded. Was it 
not a thousand times easier to die than to see the enemy march 
into Rome? He acknowledged it to be the duty of the Triumvirs 
and the Assembly to remain at their posts up to the very last 
moment — that is to say, until the French seized the Capitol 
and drove them out by armed force. Pietro Sterbini, on the 
other hand, supported Garibaldi’s proposal, and even declared 
himself in favour of making the General dictator, since the 
Assembly did not seem able to cope with the situation. The 
deputies reminded him that when Garibaldi had wanted to 
make himself dictator after April 30, he was the very man 
who had been dead against it; but he rejoined that the very 
life of the state was now in danger, that if the civil government 
failed, the sword must rule, besides which on the previous 
occasion he had had a better opinion of the Government than 
he had now. He was a practised speaker and full of fire, and 
did not put up at all a bad defence against the accusations 
and objections of his many opponents. 

As darkness fell Cernuschi and Caldesi returned from 
making the round of the city, and reported that they could 
count upon the people, who were ready to follow them either 
on to the barricades or out of the city; all that was needed 
was bold resolve, and they would carry the masses with them. 
Cernuschi, who looked as rosy and neat as ever and drew 
attention by his wit to the superiority which he felt he had 
over everybody else, had many enemies in the Assembly, who 
opposed his views indiscriminately; and the dispute began 
all over again with acrimony. Mazzini took no part in it, but 
rose and stationed himself at a window in an adjoining room 
overlooking the piazza. He felt that the deputies wanted to 
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stay in Rome to the last not so much out of heroism as from 
weariness, lest they might have to act, and to incur fresh re- 
sponsibilities. They were like tired wanderers who had rather be 
frozen to death in the snow than go further. He had to struggle 
against a feeling of bitterness and contempt for the whole lot 
of them. As compared with them, Garibaldi seemed to him to 
be in the right, and in any case he admired his resourcefulness 
and his invincible spirit; but his own idea had been different. 
If the Republic, which had been a concrete embodiment of his 
own conception, was to be a failure, then let it fail upon this 
sacred soil, like a vision which should never be effaced from 
the memory of men. During the dark days of history, their 
spirit would then return to the spot in which the Republic 
had flourished and fallen, till the brave and fortunate men 
arose who should deliver it. If they left Rome, it seemed to 
him that they would be cutting adrift from this name which 
had ruled the world; should they fail to gain the victory — 
and how could they count on it?—-perhaps they would be 
scattered and escape, perhaps be taken prisoners, or perhaps 
lose their lives in desperate fighting. What was that compared 
with the blazing funeral pyre upon which, like a sacrifice, the 
Republic would be consumed if it were to fall in Rome? In 
this case its downfall would be transformed into glory. Gari- 
baldi’s plan, it was true, still offered some possibilities ; for his 
own part he preferred the annihilation of all hope. 

His heart was disquieted and oppressed ; it was as if that 
very day he must say farewell to Rome, a final farewell, with 
no recall, and go out into unending night. It was dark outside; 
he saw vague forms hurrying across the piazza and up and 
down the steps, like moments coming and going, appearing 
and disappearing, with which something nameless and terrible 
was drawing inexorably nearer. Afar off was heard the rapid 
gallop of a horse on the uneven pavement, growing louder and 
louder. It was Prince Canino riding back from the camp, 
where he had been to talk to Garibaldi and Manara. That day 
the enemy’s batteries had been silent, and Garibaldi was of the 
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opinion that they were preparing for a great battle; soon, he 
said, it would be too late for a general exodus. Manara was 
in favour of marching out of the city, on condition that it were 
done in the name of the Assembly and in its company. Gari- 
baldi had seemed gloomy and threatening, like a black thunder- 
cloud with a flaming centre. The thought could not be 
absent from his mind that, at a sign from him, the people 
and soldiers would offer him the dictatorship, and then he 
would be able to impose his will. Canino hinted broadly that 
he considered the best solution would be for the French to 
advance to the assault quickly and hasten the inevitable end. 
The Assembly remained on the Capitol till midnight, and con- 
firmed one another in the resolution not to allow the control 
of events to be snatched out of their hands. 


A? THE FIRST GLEAM of daylight all the French artillery 
opened fire simultaneously, including the batteries on the 
walls of the Corsini and a number of mortars and howitzers 
stationed behind them. The Romans answered their fire from 
the battery on Pino Hill, above the church on San Pietro in 
Montorio, and from a few cannon in front of the abandoned 
Savorelli. The second line defences gave way under this terrific 
cannonade, the Gate of San Pancrazio, which had not yet been 
entirely destroyed by the shells, was broken down, and piece 
after piece was torn from the roof of the church of San Pietro, 
erected by Ferdinand the Catholic in the fifteenth century. 
Garibaldi had anticipated the attack, and disposed the Italian 
Legion and the Bersaglieri along the line in such a way that 
there were reserves behind, in case the French proceeded to 
storm it. The losses in the front line were so great that fresh 
troops had to be brought up almost without pause, those 
wounded who had to be carried out of action exchanging proud 
greetings with those who came rushing up to replace them. 
The gunners fell beside their cannon like corn mown down 
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with the sickle ; the survivors had no time to cast a look at those 
who fell, but continued firing till they themselves were hit. 
Though the din seemed unbearable, it kept constantly increas- 
ing: the thunder of several storms, breaking at the same 
moment between towering cliffs, could not have roared more 
loudly. Suddenly the campanile of San Pietro crashed through 
the shattered roof into the church, and the noise of the col- 
lapsing walls drowned the roar of the cannon for fully a minute. 

Colomba Antonietti fell beside the old walls, where she 
was engaged with others in stopping the gaps. When she be- 
came conscious that her wound was mortal, she called her 
husband, who came and knelt distractedly beside her ; she threw 
both her arms round him and, strained close to his lips and 
body, bade him a passionate, insatiable farewell; her voice 
pierced through the roar of cannon-fire like a thrilling lyre 
which commands a hearing by the magic power of its musical 
tones, till the string snaps with a sob. His comrades, who had 
been at their dangerous work since early morning, broke off, 
and gazed in consternation at the dead woman who had been so 
much beloved. A few of them bore her to the foot of the steps 
of San Pietro, where some women of Trastevere took charge 
of her. 

About ten o’clock it seemed to Garibaldi that the guns 
of the battery on Pino Hill were no longer firing and he dis- 
patched Hofstetter, who was near at hand, to find out the 
reason. He returned with the report that the earthwork which 
concealed the battery was so shot away that the cannon were 
exposed, and the few gunners who had not yet been wounded 
had had to withdraw. It must be repaired without delay, said 
Garibaldi; Hofstetter must make this his business, using the 
first soldiers he met for the purpose. They happened to be a 
detachment of Bersaglieri, the remnant of a battalion which 
had fought in the front line. Hofstetter told them what the 
General wanted and led them up to the battery, where Gari- 
baldi was already waiting for them. The gap which made the 
traverse useless was a very wide one, and while the soldiers 
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were trying to stop it with sandbags, bullets and grape-shot 
came whistling through, making the work exceptionally dan- 
gerous; but under the direction of Hofstetter, who worked at 
their head, they set to work boldly and with a will, while 
Garibaldi, seated on a gun-carriage, watched the rapid growth 
of the earthwork. The traverse was not yet bullet-proof, when a 
shell struck one corner, where about twelve men were standing 
in a group; like lightning they threw themselves on the ground, 
or tried to take shelter behind the guns. When the explosion 
was over, only half of them were seen to get up, seven still 
lying where they had fallen. Those who had escaped looked 
with horror on the dead, and shuddered; then Garibaldi filled 
his cup with the wine which he had sent for so that the soldiers 
should have some refreshment during their dangerous work 
on such a hot day. “ Long live Italy! ” he shouted draining 
his glass, whereupon, moved by the power of his eye, they at 
once pulled themselves together, raised an answering shout of 
“Long live Garibaldi! ” and went on with their work, as if 
their numbers were still complete. When the gap was to some 
extent stopped, Hofstetter went to fetch the gunners, some of 
whom were Romans and the rest Swiss. The Swiss refused, 
for they did not understand how to work heavy artillery; but 
he reminded them of the heroism of their forebears, till they 
joined in, and after a few minutes had the cannon firing again 
so rapidly and unerringly that Garibaldi’s eyes flashed and 
the Bersaglieri showed their admiration by loud applause. An 
hour later only two of the Swiss gunners were still unwounded, 
whereupon they begged permission to withdraw, which was 
granted to them. 

As soon as Garibaldi was convinced that the French only 
intended to bombard them that day, and not to take the place 
by storm — though they could have carried the second line at 
once — he astonished the officers on his staff by telling them 
that the Italian Legion had already exerted themselves beyond 
measure on the previous day, and required a night’s rest in 
their billets; he would lead them off in person, and all detach- 
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ments which were still engaged anywhere should be relieved 
as soon as possible. The greater part of the Legion was already 
drawn up near the Villa Spada; and as soon as all of it had 
assembled, Garibaldi placed himself at its head, and left the 
walls with it. 


HE STREETS along which Garibaldi rode re-echoed with 

joyous greetings ; the people were irresistibly attracted by 
his magnetic personality, and thronged the steps and the piazza 
before the Capitol, to which he was proceeding. He was received 
in the Assembly with marked applause on the part of some, 
while the others braced themselves for a struggle against him. 
He at once asked for a hearing, and spoke on the condition of 
affairs in the war, and described the battle which was still 
raging, whose thunders were heard with trembling in Rome 
as it took its luckless course. There was still time to leave the 
city, he said, but it would soon be too late. All the officers were 
ready and would answer for their men. He was attempting no 
more than he could achieve: he had no opinion of the Bourbon 
army and the Papal mercenaries since seeing how they ran 
at Palestrina and Velletri; the French would first occupy and 
hold Rome; the Austrians were still in Tuscany, so the road 
to Naples lay open before them. 

' The conviction and perspicuity of his speech overbore all 
opposition, and no voices were raised except in agreement. 
Downcast spirits breathed an atmosphere of hope and deter- 
mination, and bowed involuntarily before him from whom it 
emanated. “ Perhaps I could have saved Rome,” continued 
Garibaldi, “ if you had listened to me in time. Now the city is 
lost, and I can do no more than carry away an ember from the 
hearth and kindle a fresh fire with it. We must use the South 
as a base for our operations; it is there, where the blood of 
our people flows hottest, that freedom must receive its baptism. 
Let us plant our flag on the summit of the mountains, that the 
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children of Italy may gather beneath it! Wherever the shadow 
of our banner falls, there is Italy. If you would not allow 
another to command, at least have the courage to do it your- 
selves: call the people to arms, trust yourselves to me, and I 
will lead you; this is the last moment.” One deputy rejoined 
that they might decide upon the march to the South even 
after Rome had fallen. Garibaldi cast a cold glance at the 
speaker, and said, “ Between morning and noon today we had 
three hundred killed and wounded. Three more days like these, 
and we shall not have enough soldiers left to cover our flight.” 
A horror-stricken silence fell upon the deputies. During this 
whole time Mazzini had sat gazing before him, pale and with 
a tense expression ; he had determined not to exert any pressure 
on the Assembly by further emphasizing his views, for he 
knew that they reproached him for having imposed his will 
upon the Republic. 

After a somewhat long silence, Aurelio Saffi rose to his 
feet and reviewed the reasons which decided the majority of 
the deputies to await the end of the Republic in Rome, only 
one of which he suppressed — namely, that they feared lest, as 
soon as they got outside, they might fall under the authority 
of the military. He next defended the Assembly against Gari- 
baldi’s reproach that it had not listened to him, by alluding to 
the republican ideals which it was the bounden duty of the dep- 
uties to uphold. But he put things too cautiously to please Sali- 
ceti, who now broke in bluntly, “ Even if we did not make you 
dictator, at any rate we spared you imprisonment and death, to 
which you would certainly have been condemned by court- 
martial, after your hot-headedness at Velletri had been the ruin 
of the campaign against Naples! ” This insult caused consterna- 
tion among the agitated deputies and a loud uproar in the galler- 
ies, where there were a number of Garibaldi’s adherents, so that 
the president was unable to pacify them; but Garibaldi’s voice 
imposed silence in an instant: “ I swore,” he said quietly, “ to 
fight for Rome and Italy; I have done so, and continue to do 
so. Put someone else in my place, and then let anyone accuse 
me who will; I am prepared to render the Republic an account 
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of my stewardship.” Mazzini had already sprung to his feet: 
“What are you doing, my friends?” he shouted. “ Has mis- 
fortune turned your brains? The man who is our sword and 
buckler ought to be as safe in our midst as a holy shrine in a 
temple. Ah, how shall we dare to fight our enemies and the 
barbarians, when we insult one another and tear one another 
to pieces?’ He begged them, as he had often done before, to 
think of nothing but Italy and the critical situation at the 
moment ; turning to Garibaldi, he adjured him not to let Rome 
suffer for this thoughtless insult. Impressed by his words, the 
deputies moderated their agitation, and when Galletti, the 
president, assured the General that he possessed the Assembly’s 
unbounded confidence, and begged him not to abandon the 
walls, his speech met with nothing but applause. Garibaldi 
remained silent. He was on the point of leaving the hall when 
Caldesi entered, bringing news that disorders had arisen in the 
city on account of Garibaldi’s suggested dictatorship. When he 
caught sight of the General, whom he had not known to be 
present, he gave a start, but Galletti with well-bred composure 
signed to him to continue. 

He now reported that there had been an uproar on the 
Piazza Navona, where the Government had been stigmatized 
by a speaker as cowardly and dishonourable, on the ground that 
it only existed for the well-to-do classes, and that the only use 
it had for the people was as a sop to throw to the wolves pur- 
suing them —that is to say, to the vengeance of the Pope — 
until they had secured their safety. What changes had there 
been for the better in Rome? he asked. The priests were still 
playing their old tricks in the church with idolatrous images 
and magic incantations, for the benefit of the common people, 
while the gentlefolk alone enjoyed the truth. Garibaldi was a 
very different sort of man; he paid for every dead priest who 
was brought him, as one pays for dead moles, and would long 
since have melted down their fat and handed it over to the poor. 
Another man, said Caldesi, had got up and railed at the other 
as a traitor paid by the enemy to stir up discontent; this one, 
too, had his following, though a smaller one, and they were just 
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about to attack the first speaker. The Assembly would have 
no other course open to them than to call for the intervention 
of the National Guard. Garibaldi’s face blazed; “ Leave the 
National Guard alone!” he shouted. “I will take care of 
them! ” and he had left the hall before anybody could reply. 
Doubt or displeasure were depicted on every face; many sprang 
to their feet, out of a feeling that he ought to be followed and 
kept under observation; for it did not seem impossible, even 
if all he intended at the moment was to quell the tumult, for 
the will of the devoted people to impose itself on him, for his 
overmastering daemon to carry him away and, once master of 
Rome, he would sacrifice the Republic to his unbridled lust 
for battle and craving for power. And now Mazzini rose once 
more and said that since Garibaldi had undertaken to put 
down the disorders which easily arose in a community under 
pressure of extreme want and danger, they might, in his 
opinion, go on with the most important business — namely, 
the framing of laws for the Republic; upon which the incident 
was closed. 

It was late in the afternoon, and the roar of battle was 
still heard on the Janiculum, but not so loudly as in the morn- 
ing. An unending stream of carts was leaving Trastevere, 
loaded with the household gods of poor families whose houses 
were destroyed or threatened by bombs, and who were provided 
with lodgings in the Palazzo Venezia or in other empty build- 
ings. The few carriages taking an evening drive on the Corso 
made the accustomed circuit hurriedly, their occupants sitting 
silent and exhausted by the heat. Stray bomb-shells fell as 
far afield as the Pincio, where one of them caused a fire. 


N THE DAY when the great cannonade began, Manara was 
lying sick in a hotel in the city. It was not till the afternoon 
that he was able to get up again, when he at once rode to the 
camp. He was met near the Villa Spada by Hofstetter, who 
told him with a bewildered and mysterious air that Garibaldi 
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had left the camp with the Italian Legion. He himself and other 
officers had received orders from the General during the fore- 
noon to withdraw the Legion gradually from action, on the 
ground that it had to have a rest; this had surprised him, but 
he had obeyed without comment. During the battle he had 
succeeded in carrying out various commissions to the satisfac- 
tion of the General, who had sent him a bottle of the best wine 
to refresh him, but with no message. Shortly after midday he 
had gone to headquarters to lay a plan before the General, but 
there he had found Roselli, the Commander-in-chief, with 
several officers whom he did not know, but who had greeted 
him in a friendly fashion. He had been informed that Roselli 
was to take over Garibaldi’s position till further notice, and 
that Garibaldi had gone into the city with his Staff. As a 
member of the Staff, he had wanted to go and join them, but 
Roselli had requested him to stay to explain and point out cer- 
tain things, which he had accordingly done. Manara asked 
where Roselli was, to which Hofstetter replied that he was 
sitting in his room in the Villa Spada, studying plans and re- 
ceiving reports. 

During this conversation the two men had been standing 
between two hothouses past which a narrow path led up 
to the villa, and from which streamed the heavy perfume of 
tuberoses and daturas. Manara, who was still feeling weak, 
was trying to arrive at some explanation of this surprising 
occurrence, when suddenly a shell struck the ground and ex- 
ploded before their feet. It did not occur to either of them to 
throw himself on the ground, and though they were not injured, 
they were overcome with a hideous sensation of giddiness and 
faintness, from which it took them some time to recover. Man- 
ara resolved to hurry into the city at once and look for Gari- 
baldi. On thinking it over he concluded that the General had 
not sent him any order or communication merely because he 
did not want to disturb a sick man. At this moment Rosagutti, 
Morosini, and Mangiagalli came up in great agitation: it had 
become known among the troops that Garibaldi had gone, and 
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had been replaced by Roselli, and they were beginning to show 
signs of discontent, and even to desert their posts. An angry 
flush suddenly rose to Manara’s face, and he hurried on to call 
the soldiers to order. On the way he also met a detachment of 
Bersaglieri who wanted to go to headquarters and find out 
whether it was really the case that Garibaldi had left camp and 
thrown up the chief command. Their leader was Chiassi, a con- 
temporary of Manara’s, a young man of education, spirit, and 
character. Manara exclaimed in a commanding tone, “ What! 
Will you let yourself be led into acts of insubordination, in- 
stead of strengthening the weaker ones in the performance of 
their duty? It is your duty to remain at your post and if need 
be, to die at it; whether the others do theirs is no business of 
yours. Must I live to see the men in my regiment leave their 
posts without orders?” Chiassi made as if to reply, but 
swallowed his words on meeting Manara’s imperious and 
yet sorrowful glance. He refrained from answering, out of 
heartfelt respect for his former captain as well as obedience, 
and because he guessed what was passing in his mind, 
and the group of men returned with hanging heads to their 
posts. 

“What will be the result of this?” exclaimed Manara 
to his friends, who had meanwhile overtaken him. “ Must the 
great conflict end in this lamentable way ? ” Morosini answered 
in an undertone, “I have not the heart to blame the poor 
fellows, for I have lost all strength and spirit myself. I am 
afraid that they can read in my expression that I have no hope 
left.” — “God has forsaken us; the end has come,” said 
Mangiagalli. — “ Yes, it will have, if we give way so igno- 
miniously,” said Manara indignantly; and he went on to say 
that the matter would yet be cleared up, that he did not con- 
sider it possible that Garibaldi would abandon his brothers in 
arms; but even supposing he did not return, was it to be said 
of them that they were mere puppets, which collapsed lifeless 
if the master’s hand were no longer pulling the wires? It was 
for them to cheer and encourage the troops, and see to it 
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that the enemy met with a brave and well-ordered resistance 
when they advanced to the final assault. 

An hour later Manara and Hofstetter met near the Villa 
Spada, and since there was a lull in the enemy bombardment, 
they went to dine in the city. In the neighbourhood of the 
Campo di Fiore they met the funeral procession of Colomba 
Antonietti; her coffin was covered with wreaths of white roses 
and draped with a tricoloured scarf. It was followed by a great 
concourse of mourners, which filled the street, so the two 
officers stood back and watched the procession go past. When 
they were able to continue on their way, Manara said, “ I had 
never been able to believe it before, but today I feel that the 
game is up. Another day, perhaps another two days, and the 
enemy will be master here, while we go forth. Whither shall 
we go? I arrived in Rome disconsolate, and now I cannot leave 
it.” —— “ Yes, priests and Frenchmen will walk these beloved 
streets,” rejoined Hofstetter, “nobody will be allowed to 
mention our names any more. We too shall have to part, per- 
haps never to meet again.” Manara remained silent. They 
were greeted by the people, but it seemed to them that the 
greeting no longer had the same spontaneity and cheerfulness 
as before; men and women kept gathering round them and 
asking anxiously whether there was still any hope for Rome, 
to which they made a comforting reply. The dining-room at 
the Albergo del Babuino, where a number of Garibaldians 
were in the habit of dining, was almost empty; Hofstetter 
and Manara ate a hurried meal and at once returned to the 
walls. 

At the fountain erected by Paul V, where the spray from 
the plashing water diffused a freshness in the air, a group of 
soldiers was lying about round Spavone, who was pronouncing 
a funeral oration over the dead parrot. The poor creature had 
succumbed during the morning, not to an enemy shot, as they 
had feared, but to chronic overfeeding; but owing to the ex- 
citement of the day they had been unable to take notice of 
his death. “ Beppo is no more! ” he exclaimed. “ We have lost 
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our doughtiest hero! It was no shot that lacerated his breast, 
he remained unscathed amid a hail of bullets and grape-shot. 
It was only by his own act that he could die. His heart 
was as big as the world, though his stomach was so small! O 
darling of the army! O wonder of two worlds! Thou crimson- 
winged, plume-bedecked, brilliant hero! Silent is now thy war 
cry which thou didst screech aloud before us: ‘Cursed be Pio 
Nono!’ We know the significance of this. Silence shall yet 
reign for a while, then shall the cry ring forth: ‘ Long live Pio 
Nono!’ as though thou hadst never lived, nor uttered curses 
in thy harsh voice.” 

When he had finished, his comrades begged for another 
oration; but Spavone shook his head and said that death was 
growing so common that it was time for him to be off and seek 
some other spot where a single death would produce a greater 
sensation. In the end a man might himself catch a complaint 
here from which he would never recover. The others took this 
for a piece of his usual talk, but a few hours later it transpired 
that he was really missing; and it was impossible to discover 
where he had disappeared to. 

By ten o’clock all was quiet ; the sentries had been doubled 
everywhere, for an attack was expected. Manara and other 
officers were on guard at the Pino battery; too excited to sleep, 
they exchanged conjectures about Garibaldi’s disappearance. 
They were also joined by officers from Roselli’s staff, among 
whom were Felice Orsini and Antonelli, a brother of the car- 
dinal’s, a fanatical republican and anticlerical who served in 
the Roman National Guard. He was not unlike his brother, 
whom he hated, but was as limited and lacking in ability as 
the other was adroit, practical, and energetic; headstrong and 
passionate, he would rather have faced death ten times over 
than have accepted a favour from his brother, who would 
gladly have won him over. Orsini had returned to Rome on the 
previous day from Ancona, where he had represented the Re- 
public with unswerving justice; but it had now been forced 
to surrender to Austria, and he had eluded the enemy armies 
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which barred the way to Rome by amazing audacity. He de- 
plored the fact that he had let himself be persuaded by Mazzini 
into protecting the enemies of the Republic, who had merely 
availed themselves of their security to betray their native land 
to the enemy, and now, after the fall of Rome, far from requir- 
ing the justice with which they had been treated, would gloat 
over their opponents with spiteful revenge. Antonelli expressed 
the hope that if Oudinot, that despicable minion of the priests, 
entered Rome, a hand would be found to send him to hell; but 
Orsini replied contemptuously, “ What for? He is only an 
instrument. We have another to reckon with. The cold steel 
is hanging over his neck; it may miss him ninety-nine times, 
but the hundredth time it will strike home.” Hofstetter in- 
quired curiously whether it were true that Napoleon had been 
a Carbonaro in earlier years, and whether it was seriously to 
be supposed that his former confederates would venture to 
attack him in his present exalted station. Orsini looked the 
German up and down haughtily, and said, “ The avenger is 
pursuing him as relentlessly as his own shadow.” His personal 
beauty, recalling that of a Roman patrician in the palmy days 
of the Empire, was lent a fresh lustre by his hatred, tempered 
by pride and disdain; he expressed himself in refined, choice, 
and melodious language and bore himself with dignity, like one 
accustomed to drape himself in the folds of a toga. Hofstetter 
looked at him with some admiration; while Manara and the 
other Lombards did not know how to treat him and held apart 
from him. 

The Romans departed after a time, but in spite of their 
fatigue, the Garibaldians could not make up their minds to 
return to their lodging. At times they would begin to nod, only 
to spring to their feet at the slightest sound. Beyond, the sum- 
mer lightning was playing over Rome like a crimson sword 
flashing forth from a dark sheath. For an instant the roofs 
and towers of the beloved city would stand out in the dark- 
ness, only to die away once more; the young men felt as though 
they had been for a long, long time in some strange and 
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unknown land, where, only from time to time these great days 
spent on the sacred hills flashed through their memories and 
pierced their hearts. 


T SUNRISE Garibaldi ascended the Janiculum with the 

Italian Legion, to whom it had been granted to wear the 
red shirt as their uniform in future, like Garibaldi and his 
staff. Through the dark foliage of the gardens the procession 
wended its way upwards, dazzling with colour, like a flaming 
pennant trailing after Garibaldi. The uniforms had naturally 
had to be procured in the city and the General at once used this 
to explain his absence. His brow was beaming with kindliness 
and good-humour. “I am bringing fresh forces with me to re- 
lieve the weary,” he shouted to Manara and Hofstetter who 
hurried towards him as to a saviour ; “ after a whole day spent 
with diplomatists and politicians, I long for the enemy’s shells.” 
He had a short consultation with Roselli in the Villa Spada, 
after which the latter withdrew with his staff; he next inspected 
the whole line, encouraging the gunners still to hold out for a 
time, though they were no longer stationed behind entrench- 
ments, but by what was left of them. Meanwhile the blackamoor 
_ had put up a tent behind the Spada, in a place seldom hit by a 
shot ; and Garibaldi summoned to it the officers of his staff who 
were near at hand, and told them that the defences of the third 
line, which he had traced a few days previously, must be 
strengthened with all speed, for they would not be able to hold 
out much longer against the assault which was hourly expected. 
When they replied that they had not enough workmen, he sent 
messengers post haste to several prisons, with instructions to 
see that a number of convicts were detailed for work on the 
walls ; and indeed in a short time these arrived. When Garibaldi 
inquired the cause of their imprisonment, it appeared that most 
of them had drawn their knives in some trifling quarrel and 
seriously wounded or killed somebody. He then explained to 
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them the difference between manly courage and savage pug- 
nacity, and informed them that they now had the privilege 
of expiating their crimes by working bravely against the enemy 
who oppressed their country, or perhaps by a death which 
would honour a free man; after which he himself allotted them 
their work. 

The paralysing heat made all activity a burden. Storms 
gathered overhead, accompanied by faint thunder, only to 
disperse again. The enemy bombardment continued without 
respite, though with less violence than on the previous day; 
but the Roman batteries only answered feebly and slowly, for 
most of the gunners had fallen, and the few cannon which still 
had anyone to work them were excessively overheated and had 
to be given a rest. From the bastion the enemy pressed forward, 
advancing slowly but steadily along the wall, so that the Vas- 
cello was almost entirely cut off from the Roman line and 
became gradually isolated, like an outpost in enemy territory. 
But when Garibaldi sent word that Medici might retreat if 
necessary, the reply was that he could still hold this advanced 
post, and would stay there. 

At midday flames and smoke began to rise from behind 
the gate: by the General’s order Narcisso Bronzetti had, previ- 
ous to evacuating it, set fire to the little house on the first 
bastion beside San Pancrazio, which he had defended for many 
days past with a few troops. Manara, Hofstetter, and Emilio 
Dandolo watched the fire from the upper windows of the Villa 
Spada; the clear blue flames shot out their restless tongues in 
all directions, while the smoke rose in a straight line like a 
slender tree, gently quivering from the root upwards to the 
topmost branch. Hofstetter deplored the fact that Bronzetti, 
a man of unflagging ability and daring, should have been 
withdrawn from such a dangerous spot — namely the outer- 
most breach in the whole line, where the enemy’s attack would 
most probably take place; but Bronzetti had himself asked 
to be relieved, out of consideration for his over-exhausted 
troops, and Garibaldi had ordered that in future this bastion 
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was to be occupied by fresh troops every evening. Manara, to 
whom the execution of the order was entrusted, said that 
he would send Captain Rosagutti of the Bersaglieri, who 
was quite as much to be relied upon as Bronzetti, even if he 
did not possess the other’s dashing bravery. Emilio Dandolo 
laid his hand on Manara’s arm and said, “If you have not 
already given the order, do me a favour and send someone else. 
Morosini is in Rosagutti’s company; I should die of anxiety 
if I knew that he was at such a dangerous post tonight.”’ Before 
Manara could reply, Hofstetter said that it was an extraordi- 
nary suggestion: in war the bravest ought to be in the place 
of greatest difficulty; it was not permissible to spare either 
oneself or another ; the officers in particular, who exposed the 
common soldiers to danger, must show that they themselves 
knew no fear. Dandolo replied with a blush, “Those are 
merely rules learned by rote and fine phrases. It is not true 
that one man is worth just as much as another, and must do 
the same as the rest. Many hundreds of lives would not make 
up for that of Emilio Morosini. If Rome is bound to fall, what 
does it matter whether the French march in a day sooner or 
later? In any case, what does it matter whether the Pope or 
Mazzini is master of Rome? But it is not a matter of indiffer- 
ence whether a noble yourig man is to live or die. Let there be 
_ anend at last of this hideous butchery. For whom are we setting 
up these monuments made of the bones of brave-hearted young 
men?” Manara angrily cut him short with the words, “ For 
the freedom of Italy and duty’s sake. You have sacrificed more 
than the rest of us, and so we will not argue with you when 
your sorrow makes you unreasonable.” It was all the same to 
him, he went on, whether Rosagutti manned the threatened 
breach or another; but he was a capable officer, and at such 
a time as this he could not relieve him of all burdens. It was 
only a matter of this one night, rejoined Dandolo eagerly; 
that very day he had had a painful foreboding which surely 
could not be false. If Manara would show consideration for 
this feeling he would never bother him again. Very good, said 
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Manara; for that night at any rate Ghilardi might go on duty 
instead of Rosagutti, Dandolo might rely upon that. “And 
Ghilardi? ” inquired Hofstetter. ‘ He too, I suppose, has sisters 
and friends, parents — perhaps a wife and children.” Manara 
looked at him with a laugh and said, “ You are a Swabian 
moralist and pedant. Danger is anywhere and everywhere; 
even here where we are standing, we may be blown to pieces 
any moment by a bomb. Dandolo has just had a presentiment 
about Morosini; may we not give way just for once to a childish 
pang of our foolish hearts? ” Hofstetter shrugged his shoulders 
and replied that in his opinion men ought not to be weaker 
than their mothers, who daily sacrificed their sons without 
uttering a single complaint. “ A heart that is slow to feel is no 
honour,” said Dandolo vehemently, “ and a sensitive one is no 
shame. My wounds are proof that I have done my duty, and 
you have seen what I have suffered. My brother was dearest 
to me upon earth; now I have nobody but you two, Manara 
and Morosini. You mean more to me than Rome and Italy. 
Let him who will find fault with me for feeling like this; but 
to lose another of you is a thought that I cannot face.” He was 
in a state of utmost agitation, his cheeks flamed and his eyes 
were filled with tears. “I too love Morosini,” said Manara 
with emotion, “ as if he were my own son; it is settled that 
tonight I send Ghilardi to the breach.” Dandolo thanked him 
with morbid fervour: he must now go and find Morosini, he 
said ; he must see him and embrace him, for he seemed to have 
been restored to him once more as a gift after he had lost him. 
He did not look at Hofstetter, but the latter remarked good- 
naturedly to Manara, “I shall be no less delighted than you 
two if nothing happens to the boy; but it is Dandolo’s char- 
acter that exasperated me. He thinks that green is not so 
green to anyone else as it is to him, and that bitter things do 
not taste so bitter to others.” And that was the end of the 
matter. 

That night the French did not advance to storm the walls, 
but attempted an assault on the Vascello; but the sentries 
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posted at the gate under the command of Zambianchi beat off 
the attack with much bloodshed, though with great losses on 
their own side. On this occasion fell the president of the Sons 
of the She-Wolf, Matteo Barba, known as Quiritus, and the 
bloodthirsty coachman, Numa Pompilius. 


T FIRST nobody had believed Goffredo Mameli’s wound to 

be serious; but during the three weeks that he had been 
in hospital he had grown steadily worse. When Bertani arrived, 
he found that the young Genoese had been given the wrong 
treatment, so that his condition gave cause for anxiety; but 
he did not give up hope of being able to save him. There were 
moments of improvement, but they were followed by an 
extraordinary lassitude and apathy: at first he had written 
little notes to Nino Bixio almost every day, but now he did 
not so much as ask about him; and as for a girl whom he loved, 
and who had insisted upon nursing him, he no longer appeared 
to notice her presence. Bertani was the only person whom he 
asked for frequently, for he maintained that when Bertani was 
absent both patients and nurses deserted the ward, so that he 
was left alone and was afraid of being forgotten — an idea 
that may have been caused by his feverish condition. 

Mazzini still found time to visit him, even after the great 
bombardment had already begun. Bertani led him to the young 
man’s bedside as he lay in an uneasy sleep, saying that he did 
not think it at all a good sign that Mameli should lie like this 
most of the time, dazed rather than asleep, and betraying no 
interest in his surroundings even when awake. “If anybody 
can save him, Bertani, it is you,” said Mazzini imploringly. 
“He is one of Italy’s jewels; we must not lose him.”—— 
“ The art of healing,” replied Bertani, “is not so far developed 
as that of destruction. I have little hope left now.” Meanwhile 
Mameli was dreaming that he was in his native city of Genoa, 
playing as a boy among other boys — which, as a matter of fact, 
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he had seldom been able to do, for he had been a sickly child, 
anxiously sheltered by his mother. In his dream they were in 
the courtyard of an old palace, throwing iron coins into the 
open jaws of a bronze lion’s head, standing on a stone parapet. 
Most of the coins fell with a clink on the pavement of the 
courtyard, but occasionally they hit the lion’s head, which 
gave forth a deep note like that of thunder. When it came to 
his turn to throw, instead of the lion’s head, he saw before him 
that of a woman, turned a little aside, and gazing upwards 
with the agonized expression of a tortured soul; and the game 
was that he had to go up to it and kiss it on the mouth, though 
he knew that there was something hiding behind the stone para- 
pet which would seize him and perhaps kill him. As he went 
up to the head with a beating heart, he noticed with horror 
that it was alive, and was gazing out from a bluish-red fire. 
All at once it began to sing, with a voice like the clang of metal 
upon metal, which boomed out into the distance and paralysed 
his steps in spite of himself. Then suddenly the voice was no 
longer a human one at all, but was like water gushing musically 
forth from a spring. 

When he awoke, he saw Mazzini seated by his side, en- 
deavoring to attract his attention; but Mameli was unable to 
shake off his listlessness, and sank back almost instantly into 
his dreams. Mazzini was still there when a young officer was 
ushered into the room, an aide-de-camp of Garibaldi’s, whose 
business it was to hand the wounded man his commission as 
staff captain. Garibaldi had wanted to promote him at the very 
beginning of the campaign, but Mameli had urgently begged 
him not to do so, since he did not feel either that he was old 
enough or had accomplished enough; but try as he might, 
Mazzini and Garibaldi always gave him more credit than he 
deserved in strict justice, out of personal liking and because 
of his poems. When the aide-de-camp saluted him in military 
fashion and read out the commission to him, he involuntarily 
raised himself up as best he could, and expressed his gratitude 
for the distinction in fitting terms, Then, as soon as the officer 
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had gone, he gazed long upon Garibaldi’s signature at the end of 
the letter, and praised the General’s goodness for remembering 
him on such a day when the ground was trembling beneath his 
feet. His face lit up, he became talkative, and gave Mazzini and 
Bertani an account of his life with Garibaldi, describing a num- 
ber of characteristic trifles which he had observed in him; and 
in particular how once, after a fight with the Papal mercenaries 
on the borders of the Neapolitan territory, Garibaldi had said to 
him as they rested under a fig-tree, “‘ War is a curse sent by God, 
and visited upon men as a consequence of their sins and per- 
verted nature; one day, when Italy is free, we will bury our 
sword in the earth, buy a piece of land by the seashore and 
till it, and in the evening we will sit on the strand and watch 
the ships as they pass to and fro.” 

From this day onward the memories of the great uprising 
in which he had taken part were again awakened in him, and 
filled his last delirious wanderings; he seemed to have for- 
gotten that he was crippled. While the French were already 
occupying the city, he was composing his hymn of victory, 
raving up to the very moment of his death in disconnected 
words like tangled fragments of a blood-red, storm-tossed 
banner. Bertani concealed his coffin from the fury of reaction 
in the little Church of the Holy Wounds, the priests of which 
were ready and willing to keep the secret, and took pains to 
place marks upon the coffin by which it might be identified 
when times of peace had returned, and its authenticity could 
be vouched for. 


N THE EARLY HouRS of June 29 the fire of the French artil- 
lery again became more intense; a cool dew had fallen, 
refreshing the combatants for fresh exertions, but the Roman 
side began to run short of men. When Garibaldi visited the 
battery on Pino Hill in order to ascertain whether the gun 
crews were being properly relieved, he found a single gunner 
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standing beside a cannon; by his side and beside the other 
guns lay those who had fallen, together with a few seriously 
wounded who were unconscious or could no longer move. “ Are 
you alone?” Garibaldi shouted to the man, who stood calmly 
by his gun with his eyes fixed stedfastly upon his mark. He 
turned round, saw the carnage by which he was surrounded 
and said, with a glance at the fallen, “ Nice mates, aren’t they! 
To steal away behind my back without so much as a ‘ good- 
bye.’ ” ——“ Yes, but it will be no use for them to wait for 
you now,” said Garibaldi gaily, and led the man away, for he 
had been on duty for twenty-four hours on end. 

An incessant noise of crashing and falling came from the 
walls; the Savorelli had fallen in, and the roof of the Villa 
Spada was so badly damaged that it was no longer possible to 
stand on it. None the less, ladies and gentlemen came to the 
General’s tent below the villa bringing wine, fruit, and cigars, 
and asking whether there was still any hope of holding the 
city. When after noon firing was suspended, a number of officers 
hurried into the city to their midday meal, and those of them 
who had not already made their wills did so in secret, while 
Garibaldi stayed in camp according to his custom. It was St. 
Peter’s day, and many of the streets were decorated in the 
usual way: red carpets hung from the windows, and wreaths 
of green foliage hung in swags between the houses facing each 
other; for the municipal authorities had issued a request that 
the feast be celebrated as in times of peace. In spite of this, 
there were only a few people about; the sky was blazing, and 
both the city and the Campagna, as far as the eye could reach, 
jay slowly parching under the fiery roof of heaven. When 
Manara entered the inn, where he was known, the landlord 
handed him a letter which a man had left for him with extraor- 
dinary secrecy and precautions. It was from the enemy camp, 
from General Oudinot, and in flattering terms offered the 
captain of the Bersaglieri a separate convention, securing to 
him and his army, who, it was stated, had earned the admira- 
tion of the enemy, permission to march out of Rome freely and 
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with all the honours of war on the impending surrender of 
Rome. Manara’s first impulse was to read out the letter to 
those of his comrades who were present, but it immediately 
occurred to him that there might be many of them who would 
prefer to avail themselves of such a privilege rather than join 
Garibaldi and go in search of new and unknown dangers, which 
would carry them still further away from their homes; so he 
quickly pocketed the letter, as though it were concerned with 
some indifferent matter. Having disposed of this question, 
with flashing eyes he entered the hall, from which the sun was 
excluded by tall green shutters, and where his comrades greeted 
him uproariously. They had already gathered round the table, 
and were busy hatching a practical joke which they proposed 
to play on the negro. Various ladies had fallen in love with the 
bronze Hercules, who had hitherto accepted their caresses and 
kisses with equanimity, but now at last he had fallen under the 
spell of a voluptuous red-haired beauty in good earnest. A cer- 
tain languishing air was to be noticed about him, which he 
tried to hide from the General and which had already drawn 
down on him all manner of chaff, especially as the officers were 
not devoid of curiosity as to who this lady might be, for she 
evidently belonged to the upper classes. The plan was that one 
of them should pass himself off as the brother of the lady and 
approach the blackamoor as the avenger of her honour, de- 
manding that he should marry her on the spot; failing this 
he was to threaten to kill his sister, for this could be represented 
as an Italian custom. Before the marriage, he was to say that 
the negro must be baptised, and the latter was to be persuaded 
that part of the ceremony consisted in having his head close- 
shaved. None of the officers could play the part of the supposed 
brother, for he knew them all well, so they hoped to induce 
Enrico Cernuschi to do it, for he could easily act the part of a 
noble and chivalrous young man, and would probably enjoy 
doing it. Though he did not absolutely refuse, Cernuschi gave 
them to understand that he did not feel altogether easy in his 
mind at getting into trouble with this monstrous product of 
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the tropics, for it was to be expected that he shared his master’s 
dislike for everything connected with the church and would 
strongly oppose any such proposition. Dandolo harangued 
Cernuschi in the style of his well-known proclamations, ex- 
horting him not to shrink from the venture, “ Pluck up your 
courage, Lombard youth, and be worthy of Rome’s ancient 
grandeur. Scorn all fear, the token of an effeminate and slavish 
soul! Have you not the power of the human eye, to quell the 
savage from the wilderness? And even if a sneaking bomb 
were to lay you low beneath the walls, what of it, so long as 
you have breath left to cry: ‘Long live the Republic! God 
damn the Pope!’” Cernuschi pledged his word in similar 
terms to appear at the appointed time. The fun came to a head 
all the quicker since the time at their disposal was short; for 
urgent service would soon call every man back to his duty. 
Manara said they must meet again at noon on the next day to 
talk over how the joke had gone off and have a laugh at it; 
and he invited them all to a choice luncheon. They clinked 
their glasses and cheered. Manara signed to the landlord to 
take the order for the luncheon; it was to be something quite 
out of the ordinary, and everybody was to have what he liked 
best. The landlord was assailed with questions as to whether 
he knew how to prepare this or that dish; Mancini said, almost 
crying, that he had not tasted a Milanese rostivada or ragout 
of liver for the last six months, whereupon Rosagutti com- 
forted him by saying that he could make it splendidly, and 
asked the landlord’s permission to go into the kitchen and 
give the necessary instructions. “But the wine must be 
Roman,” said Hofstetter. “The local vintage is sweeter and 
more potent than any other.” “Yes, we will drink the 
wine of Velletri,” said Manara, standing up and preparing to 
leave. Meanwhile coffee was brought in, and each of them 
having gulped down a cup, they left the cool dining-room. 
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URING THE AFTERNOON white clouds gathered in the sky, 
D gradually growing darker and darker, while not a breath 
of air stirred. The French, who had been waiting for a dark 
night for some time past in order to begin the assault, made all 
preparations; for unless the wind veered round and blew 
strongly, the storm was sure to break towards evening. In the 
meantime the bombardment almost entirely ceased, a few 
isolated shots being exchanged between the garrisons of the 
Corsini and the Vascello. Manara had begged the General to 
let the black help in the fortification of the third line of defence, 
and he at once consented, for owing to the sultry heat, those at 
the work had to be relieved more frequently, and the tireless 
energy of the savage rendered valuable service. Things 
were so managed that Cernuschi, who arrived just at the right 
moment, found him there, and, as the red-haired beauty’s 
brother, lodged his complaint, but with a different result from 
that which had been anticipated. For as soon as the negro 
heard that the supposed brother intended to threaten his sis- 
ter’s life, he contracted his biceps till it resembled a rugged 
rock, and challenged his opponent to a duel, to be decided on 
the spot. At sight of the infuriated giant gnashing his gleaming 
teeth, Cernuschi, who was dressed with studied elegance, 
thought he could already hear his bones snapping, and beat a 
prudent retreat, attempting to save himself by a glib speech 
in which he appealed to the negro’s higher nature which ought 
to make it impossible for him to lay his hand on the unfortunate 
man whose sister he had seduced. This remark disarmed the 
black, who seemed convinced that his opponent was in the 
right. He pondered awhile, then said with sudden resolution, 
“T will not let anybody baptize me; you may kill her.” Upon 
which, without deigning to cast another look at Cernuschi, he 
continued to throw up heaps of earth as he had been ordered, 
and Cernuschi thought it wisest to withdraw without more 
ado. None of those with whom he had got up the joke had been 
present ; he would like to have gone to look for one of them, 
but he had no time, and hurried down into the city again. 
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As the sun sank lower, a cool wind sprang up, and every 
trace of the red glow faded from the sky. In spite of the storm 
that threatened, the illuminations in the Piazza of St. Peter’s, 
which had always been gaily lighted up on this anniversary 
from time immemorial, had not been abandoned; and the 
streets, deserted during the day, were filling with people in 
anticipation of the popular spectacle. Those engaged on the 
fortifications suspended their work to watch the roseate ap- 
parition of the still dome as it lit up between the trees tossing 
more and more stormily in the wind. Little Spronella, who was 
helping to shovel up earth, only raised her eyes for a moment 
in her zeal. Morosini, whom she regarded as her own particular 
comrade, had already gone off with a detachment to mount 
guard on the first bastion, and she was only in the habit of 
exchanging the most necessary remarks with the others; but 
her thoughts went back to the feast of St. Peter in past years 
when she had knelt between her father and mother in church 
watching the mild-eyed Pope celebrate the solemn rites, while 
an exquisite thrill of piety ran through her body. As the cold 
wind blew through her loose jacket, she felt a little chilled, and 
moved all the more quickly in consequence; her dark eyes, 
standing like sentinels guarding her pale face, moved regularly 
and unflinchingly up and down, without betraying any uneasi- 
ness. But work soon had to be suspended, for the storm blew 
the torches to pieces, so that they could no longer see what 
they were doing. When the first flash of lightning, accompanied 
by a thunderclap, spurted forth from the gloomy depths of the 
sky like fire and lava from the crater of a volcano, an aureole 
of gay colour still surrounded the mighty dome, until floods 
of rain came drenching down, driving the people from the 
piazza and putting an end to the illuminations. 

At ten o’clock when Manara and Hofstetter went the 
rounds for the last time, it already seemed like the dead of 
night. With delight they let the rain stream down on them and 
breathed in the spicy fragrance given off by the plants as it 
descended with a melodious murmur on their glossy leaves. 
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Rosagutti and Morosini sat by the first bastion muffled in their 
cloaks and sheltered more or less by the outer wall of the 
burned house, which was still standing, chatting in low voices 
as they looked out into the darkness. When Manara and Hof- 
stetter came up, they rose to their feet and went round the 
whole place with them, so as to receive the General’s last 
orders. They carried with them a few bottles of some easily in- 
flammable liquid with which the reeds which had been stacked 
up all round the breach could easily be set on fire in case of 
need; though since the rain was getting heavier and heavier, 
this would have been difficult. A few changes were again made 
in the posting of the sentries, and it was impressed upon them 
that on noticing the slightest sound they were to raise the 
alarm. After Rosagutti and Morosini had pledged themselves to 
attend to this and look out for it, the two staff officers continued 
on their rounds. As soon as they had reported to Garibaldi, who 
was still in his tent, he sent them to the Villa Spada to dry 
themselves — for moisture was dripping from them and steam- 
ing from their clothes— and take a few hours’ sleep; before 
turning in himself, he wanted to send further reinforcements to 
the section of the Legion which was to remain under arms. It 
had now stopped raining, though the sky was still grey and 
overcast ; as they fell asleep Manara and Hofstetter could hear 
through the stillness the quick patter of the drops falling on 
the leaves. Suddenly Hofstetter leaped to his feet, snatched 
his sabre and shouted Manara’s name: he thought he had heard 
the roll of musketry or of cannon. But nothing was stirring out- 
side, and when he came to think it over, he himself thought that 
he had only heard something in his dreams. Manara said 
that he was excited and might easily have been awakened by 
the beating of his own heart ; moreover, when they looked at the 
time, it appeared that they had been asleep for barely a 
quarter of an hour. They lay down again, but so uneasy had 
this incident made Hofstetter that he kept his sabre clutched 
in his hand and made up his mind to stay awake; but in spite 
of himself he fell asleep again. 
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About an hour later the fugitives from the first bastion, 
which had been rushed by the enemy, came pouring down to- 
wards the Villa Spada. Everybody awoke at the noise of their 
precipitate flight and the cry “To arms! ” Manara and Hof- 
stetter succeeded in stemming the retreat and rallying the men, 
who thought the enemy was close upon them, and as soon as 
they had been brought to a standstill, wanted to fire on those 
following them; it was only with difficulty that they were 
prevented by the officers, who recognized that these were some 
more Italian fugitives. Immediately after them came a group 
in close formation, moving somewhat more slowly, upon whom 
the soldiers at once turned their muskets; Manara and Hof- 
stetter struck them down with their sabres, until they could 
clearly distinguish the French uniform. As soon as shots rang 
out, the enemy band quickly retreated, leaving dead and 
wounded on the spot. Manara pursued them for some way, but 
was unable to retake the lost bastion; the soldiers could not 
recognize one another, or even their leaders, and trembled at 
every rustle in the bushes. After all, a further advance of the 
enemy had been rendered impossible. 

When the first gleam of daylight crept slowly over the 
hill, Dandolo and Manara attempted to obtain some news of 
Morosini, who was not among the fugitives; Rosagutti would 
also be missing. Many of the soldiers whom they questioned 
did not know, for they had let themselves be carried away 
with the rush of flight. At last they found some who told them 
that a suspicious noise had been noticed, and that in order to 
encourage the soldiers, Morosini had been the first to advance, 
when he had at once been laid low by a bullet; he had con- 
tinued to defend himself, and they had tried to bring him 
away, but they had been pursued by the French, and so had 
had to leave him behind, so that, living or dead, he was un- 
doubtedly in their hands. Everyone was looking pallid and 
distraught ; now that it was daylight, they themselves could no 
longer understand the desperate panic of the night. Manara 
felt as though a grim hand were crushing his heart and would 
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not slacken its grasp. At this moment the glorious voice of 
Garibaldi rang out. He had just led Medici and his troops out 
of the wreckage of the Vascello into the ruins of the Savorelli, 
so that they left the walls which they had defended so mag- 
nificently, only to continue the fight in a no less dangerous 
place. The beauty of the face which they loved rose be- 
fore them like a star, guiding them through all these horrors 
towards their goal; though he could bring them neither hope 
nor consolation with regard to their friend’s uncertain fate, 
Manara felt that his anguish was relieved and his self-control 
restored. Garibaldi issued rapid orders about how the artillery 
was to be placed, and for the defence of the Villa Spada, which 
had been left almost without a garrison; then he rallied the 
soldiers for an attack on the line which had been lost. As his 
eyes travelled over the troops, it seemed to him as though the 
men were standing there in gloomy apathy beneath the grey 
sky, and drawing himself up, he cried: ‘“ Comrades, today let 
us reap the fruit of our toil and sufferings! Let us fight as 
though Rome were still to be saved! ” and as he spoke these 
words the commanding expression of his eyes was mitigated by 
his melancholy smile. The rows of soldiers drew themselves up 
-as though a spark had fallen into their souls and fired them, 
and raised an answering shout of “ Long live Garibaldi! Long 
live the Republic!” — and in an instant the unnerving de- 
pression had given place to a grim lust for battle. Manara, 
Dandolo, and Hofstetter hurried to the Villa Spada, the defence 
of which the General had handed over to them, and less than 
five minutes later, shots were spurting from every window in 
the building. 

Fighting was in progress along the whole line, from the 
Porta Cavallegieri to the Porta Portese, Sacchi being in com- 
mand of the left wing and Garibaldi of the right. Groups of 
volunteers arrived from the garrison at the Ponte Molle to 
take part in the great battle, among the foremost of whom 
were to be seen Niccola Fabrizi’s gloomy face and the kindly, 
weather-beaten Maurizio Quadrio. Garibaldi was everywhere 
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at once: even those who did not see him felt the might of his 
presence and hurled themselves forward recklessly over the 
bodies of the fallen to meet their death — just as some great 
celestial body unceasingly attracts lesser bodies to their de- 
struction. Again and again the determined assaults of the 
attacking foe had to give way before him. Three times he 
drove back overwhelming forces from the contested breach, 
and three times he retook it. The tumult and confusion were so 
great that the cannon, which were still firing, were hitting men 
on their own side, so that the General sprang from his horse 
in order to silence them in person. As he was about to remount 
with the aid of the negro, who had remained at his side, the 
latter was hit by grape-shot with such violence that Garibaldi 
felt the shock in his own hand which he had laid upon the 
giant’s shoulder. He was already riding off when he heard a 
moaning sound and the sound of the mighty body as it fell, 
but he did not even turn round. All the time workmen and 
soldiers were engaged in removing the dead and carrying the 
wounded to the nearest hospitals. The day was still overcast 
and sultry, the wind blew in long gusts from the west, chasing 
the clouds before it like breathless fugitives. 

It was midday when a bullet struck Emilio Dandolo in 
the shoulder at the Villa Spada; Manara, who was leaning out 
of the window to shout something to a soldier busy outside, 
turned round towards him with the words, “ Everything for 
you! Am I not to have a wound to take away from Rome with 
me?” but he had hardly finished speaking when a shot struck 
his body and threw him to the ground. Those who saw him fall 
forgot the battle and gathered round him in horror; his noble 
head sank dying on the shoulder of honest Appiani, who had 
raised him up, and himself pale as death, called in a hoarse 
voice for a doctor and a stretcher. “ Let me die here where I 
have fought! ” said Manara, on hearing him. But meanwhile 
the stretcher had arrived, and when he had been carefully lifted 
on to it by several of the Bersaglieri, so that he should not be 
hurt, the bearers left the tottering house and bore the hero 
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at a slow pace to the field-hospital in the neighboring church 
of Santa Maria della Scala. 


HAT DAY the Pellegrini Hospital on the other bank of the 

Tiber could no longer take in all the wounded who were 
brought to it. Doctor Baroni, the director of all the Roman 
hospitals, suggested that those who would be least hurt by 
being moved might be taken to the Quirinal, where the slightly 
wounded cases were received. In spite of this, Bertani only 
allowed a few of those in his ward to be moved who were 
almost cured, and so unapproachable was the position which 
he had won for himself by his prudence, his discretion, his 
capacity, and his commanding personality that nobody dared 
to approach him with requests and representations. His grey- 
blue eyes were fringed with black lashes, like a flower, and 
whether their expression were angry or caressing, they pierced 
to the inmost heart. His presence seemed to diffuse a balm 
among the wounded who suffered pain under his hands, and 
impart strength to those who worked under his orders. The 
devastating heat and the pressure of work among these dying 
men had made the doctors weary and depressed. Even Bertani 
felt wretched, for though tall and well-developed, he was 
strong rather by virtue of his will-power than his bodily health; 
but he showed no sign of it, and during the excitement of the 
last few days, his presence of mind was the only thing that kept 
the weak and unwilling from collapsing. From the beds of his 
patients who were calling out for him, he hurried to the fresh 
cases which kept arriving every minute, and to those for whom 
they could not manage to find room or with whose needs they 
could not deal, so that the other doctors had received them 
grudgingly and harshly. In addition to this there were the 
relatives of the wounded, come to ask after the progress of 
those who were perhaps already dead or whose whereabouts 
nobody knew, because no record had been kept of their names; 
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for before Bertani’s strong will had taken matters in hand, 
the hospital staffs had allowed everything to get into hopeless 
disorder. Storms raged round the house and bombs exploded, 
so that the fever of the wounded was increased by anxiety, and 
many of them could scarcely be held still in their beds. 

Among Bertani’s assistants was a young Roman named 
Vanetti, the son of a well-to-do family of small shopkeepers, 
who liked plentiful and regular meals, and whose outward ease 
was only disturbed by his extraordinarily sensitive conceit. 
He had black hair and eyes, thick lips, and a flat, rather snub 
nose; and his face usually wore an expression of disgust, ex- 
cept when his small eyes glittered with malice and vindictive- 
ness, or sparkled with delight at the eccentric and comical ideas 
over which he loved to brood. Beset with the desire to dis- 
tinguish himself in some way or other, he especially desired 
to do so in the presence of Bertani, whom he would have ad- 
mired if he had not been his superior and so distinguished, but 
whom, as it was, he hated with all his might. 

On the day of the storming of the second line, Bertani 
had for the fourth or fifth time found a moment to make a visit 
to the fresh cases intended for his ward, when he discovered 
that Vanetti had already amputated a leg of one of them, 
regardless of the fact that he had impressed it upon the staff 
that not even the smallest operation was to be undertaken 
without his orders ; for he aimed at keeping the body whole, and 
considered that young doctors were far too ready with the 
knife. But nobody save Vanetti dreamed of operating imme- 
diately, before Bertani had inspected the case, and he did so 
partly lest he might have to take orders from Bertani, partly 
in order at the same time to display his knowledge and inde- 
pendence, for he was secretly convinced that his chief would 
admire what he had done too much to express any censure. On 
the contrary, as soon as Bertani caught sight of the young 
soldier, who had become unconscious, and saw what had been 
done to him, he knitted his brows ominously, and when he 
asked who had taken it upon himself to amputate, all those 
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who were able to remain in the background were very glad. 
Vanetti was proud enough to acknowledge his responsibility 
with aplomb, but he began to feel uneasy and it was all he 
could do to stand his ground before the passionate wrath that 
blazed in Bertani’s eyes. “ How is it that you have acted con- 
trary to my orders?” exclaimed Bertani. “ Outside you may 
be vain or presumptuous or lazy, or whatever your nature 
demands, but in this house you are to consider the interests 
of the patients, and me, who am in charge of them.” The con- 
temptuous disdain expressed in Bertani’s features and words 
would have stirred Vanetti to open indignation, had he not 
been awed by his chief’s majestic wrath; but he did not wish 
to be entirely put in his place in the presence of others, so he 
answered with apparent indifference that the amputation had 
been necessary and had been successfully carried out, as 
Bertani might at once convince himself. But the latter inter- 
rupted him impatiently with the words, “ Silence! You are a 
meddlesome fool! ” while he bent sorrowfully over the soldier, 
and looked at the splendid, firm, finely built body that now 
lay crippled before him. An end was put to the incident by a 
crash that made the house rock, as was usually the case when 
a bomb-shell exploded, but it had never been so frightful before. 
On reaching his ward, whither he hurried without delay, Ber- 
tani found a scene of sad devastation: part of the ceiling had 
fallen in, injuring several of the patients, others, regardless of 
their condition, had flung themselves out of bed, in order to 
escape, and in doing so had fallen down, so that wounds which 
had scarcely closed had broken open again. To aggravate the 
evil, the nurses and attendants had fled, only two women and a 
man being still in the ward, afraid either to remain or depart. 
They were stopped by Bertani’s voice of thunder forbidding 
them to leave the spot, and even those who had rushed out 
returned at his call, cowed and shamefaced. Angry as he was, 
he betrayed no impatience with the sick: he spoke to them 
encouragingly and soothingly, till they were all back in bed 
and the excitement had subsided; but several of them died 
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a few minutes afterwards as a result of the sudden loss of 
blood. 

When order was restored, Bertani went to the room where 
the doctors usually took their meals when they could not go 
out. Though the midday interval was already past, several 
of them who had not come to luncheon before on account of 
these unusual occurrences were still sitting at table. The doctors 
acknowledged Bertani’s ability among themselves, but dis- 
approved of him for taking things too seriously and not being 
easy to get on with. One of them, near whom Bertani seated 
himself, said loudly, with an emphatic and somewhat senten- 
tious complacency, “ I only hope that no bomb strikes the house 
until I have eaten and drunk all I want; for all the patients 
in the world do not prevent us grovelling people too from 
having a stomach and bowels which have to be fed occasionally, 
if we gluttonous brutes are not all to collapse.” He had not 
finished speaking, when the sound of a galloping horse was 
heard approaching up the narrow street. They all listened in- 
voluntarily. Somebody rode into the courtyard, and imme- 
diately afterwards a voice was heard in the echoing vestibule 
shouting: ‘ Bertani! Bertani! ” Bertani set down the glass 
of wine which he had just taken up, and rushed downstairs; 
he was met by Mangiagalli panting: “ Manara is dying! Come 
at once! ” In a minute Bertani was on horseback, while Man- 
giagalli described through his sobs how it had happened. Then 
they rode in silence, as fast as their horses could carry them. 

Manara was still alive; but when Bertani wanted to exam- 
ine his wounds, he raised his beautiful hand and said, “ It is 
all up with me; do not cause me any further suffering. Take 
my last dying words to my wife and children.” His brow was 
covered with beads of perspiration, and he made efforts to 
speak, but though Bertani bent low over him, he could catch 
no connected words. At the foot of the bed lay Dandolo wailing, 
“Don’t leave me, Manara! Don’t leave me, Manara! ” The 
lament which he was repeating half-unconsciously rang out 
piercingly in the bare room; Manara could no longer hear it, 
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or else could give no sign that he did. At the extreme end of the 
room cowered Ugo Bassi, shrinking against the wall, with tears 
streaming from his eyes on to the floor like water pouring 
from a broken glass, till the last drop has gone and the broken 
glass is empty. When Manara breathed his last and Bertani was 
once more in the open air, he was seized with a fit of dizziness. 
Somebody brought him a glass of wine; he drained it, 
and was able to mount his horse and ride back to the 
hospital. 


EFORE DAYBREAK the deputies assembled on the Capitol to 
| Beer the end. The messengers arriving from the walls at 
intervals brought news of great bloodshed and of Romans 
dying like heroes while the enemy pressed irresistibly forward. 
Mazzini made a short speech with the object of kindling the 
enthusiasm of the deputies, so that they should not capitulate, 
but seeing by their stubborn silence that they were not ready 
to risk any more for the cause which they had given up for lost, 
he left the hall and paced restlessly up and down the corridors. 
If he was alone it still seemed to him possible that something 
might be done or something might happen to prolong the life 
‘of the Republic, like a man who cannot believe that the body 
of one he loves can die, and afterwards decay and disappear, 
until his eyes see before them the lifeless shell from which the 
soul has departed. When noon came round, a few of his friends 
came and urged him to go and eat with them at a quiet little 
inn near by, and he allowed them to take him as far as the 
street; then he suddenly shook his head, turned round and 
re-entered the Capitol. On the steps he met Roselli, coming 
away hopeless from a meeting of the council of war, and Canino, 
who said, “ There is nothing for it; it is as much a law as the 
law of gravitation that the weaker must always succumb to 
the stronger in the end, and we are the weaker.” Painfully 
impressed by his words, Mazzini rejoined, “ Why? Right is 
might too, not only numbers, but faith and will are also might. 
God above does not suffer that numbers and mass alone should 
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weigh heavy in the balance! ” Canino pulled a wry face and 
said, “The account must be squared. Our ideal qualities have 
held out for a time against the superior force of historical fac- 
tors, intelligence, and numbers, but in the end the superiority is 
bound to tell; and that is on their side.” With these words he 
went into the hall, while Roselli and Mazzini walked side by 
side to a window on the landing where they happened to be 
standing. At this moment the sun broke through the scattered 
clouds, darting its piercing rays straight down from above them. 
“ Tomorrow,” said Mazzini, “ tomorrow our butchers will again 
stand on this spot, and we shall muffle our faces and depart 
by hidden ways to foreign lands.” Roselli uttered an oath, and 
his face was convulsed with rage and the lust for vengeance. 
“ Let us blow up these three hundred churches,” he said, “ that 
great fair in which superstition and hypocrisy are peddled, so 
that where Rome once stood, the shaveling crew may find a 
heap of ruins.” Pressing his brow against the window-pane, 
Mazzini gazed long at the jumble of glistening roofs, domes, 
and towers before him, till his eyes grew moist, and he said, 
“‘ Even the barbarians adore the beauty of the Eternal City; 
are we then to destroy it? It no more belongs to us than to 
the enemy who conquers it. It belongs to an imperishable 
empire which transcends all earthly boundaries. But we are 
the children of Italy. It is our right to protect her, and from 
the ends of the earth our hearts will turn without wavering 
towards this pole, till it is ours once more.” 

An officer of the Bersaglieri came to announce the death 
of Manara and ask for a pass for Emilio Dandolo who wanted 
to go to the French camp and obtain the release of Morosini, 
alive or dead. The news of this fresh victim, who was so dear 
to them all, confirmed the views of those who wanted to 
put an end to the conflict. In their opinion reason dictated that 
there should be no further resistance and shedding of precious 
Italian blood; such persistence would be fanatical obstinacy, 
not heroic inflexibility. Mazzini, who had now rejoined the 
Assembly, rose to his feet; the anguish of the supreme decision 
pierced his vitals like a red-hot blade. First, he cried, they 
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must hear what Garibaldi had to say! Until he had been lis- 
tened to, the Republic would have no idea either of its mis- 
fortunes or of its grounds for hope. By general consent a 
messenger was at once dispatched post-haste to the General, 
requesting him in the name of the Assembly to come to the 
Capitol, though many considered it impossible for him to leave 
the walls while their fate was still in the balance. Meanwhile 
the last alternatives which the Assembly still considered to be 
open to the Republic were committed to writing: namely, either 
to abandon all resistance — for which the majority of the depu- 
ties voted, with the exception of Mazzini and certain of his ad- 
herents ; or to continue the struggle on the barricades by calling 
the whole people to arms; or else to abandon Rome while still 
unconquered, and shift the seat of the Republic to another 
region where they could once more seek their fortunes, with 
the support of the patriotic Revolution which was still 
smouldering here and there. 

These points had just been written down when Garibaldi 
appeared in the doorway, all aglow with the excitement of the 
conflict, his splendid features blackened with smoke and sweat, 
his eyes steadfast above all the misery and terror. At the sight 
of this towering figure, the assembled deputies rose to their 
feet, and a deathly silence reigned for a moment, at the end 
of which the president spoke as follows: ‘ General, we have 
summoned you hither to listen to your opinion before arriving at 
the supreme decision. After what has happened today there are 
still three alternatives open to us: in the first place, to abandon 
all resistance as fruitless; in the second place, to continue the 
fight on the barricades until the last drop of our blood has been 
shed; and lastly, to leave Rome and found the Republic upon 
the hope of fresh revolutions. Will you, speaking as a General, 
and not in your capacity as a deputy in the Assembly, tell us 
what in your opinion it is open to us to do.” Without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation Garibaldi replied: “The people could per- 
haps prolong the struggle for a day longer inside the city; but 
after that it must be transferred to the barricades without 
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delay. I advised you to leave the city days ago, while we were 
still a force to be reckoned with. Now we have no army left, 
but a mere remnant; but my opinion is still unchanged. I shall 
leave Rome with those who are ready to follow me, and I shall 
not lay down the sword, so long as I have a soldier left.” 
Having uttered these words, he left the hall and returned to 
the battle without delay. 

Once more Mazzini rose to speak, and proposed to lead 
the people on to the barricades. “ As you have listened and been 
guided by my words so many times before,” he said, “ take 
them to heart yet once more — not for my own sake, but for 
the sake of the love that I bear for Italy. I would not over- 
persuade you or save you from any sacrifice. I would not per- 
suade or exact of you any sacrifice, I only ask you to look back 
once more: to think of the long darkness of the past, of the 
pangs of exile, of the humiliation of imprisonment, and of our 
murdered friends. Then think of the fiery spring-tide which 
brought us liberty! Think of the day when, as the elect of free 
Rome, we proceeded to the Capitol, with faltering steps like 
men newly risen from the grave, amid the jubilation of the peo- 
ple who bore us in triumph beneath the radiant heavens over- 
head. Think of the work we have accomplished together, of our 
struggles, of our plans! Look round this hall, see the bronze 
she-wolf, the statue of Rienzi, the tricolour hanging, glorious 
and festal, from pillar to pillar — and must it end like this ? Must 
it end in a surrender? ” Suddenly he hid his face in his hands, 
and it seemed as though he were bereft of speech. But he 
quickly recovered his self-command and continued in a gentler 
tone, “I did not intend to appeal to your feelings or use per- 
suasion, and I have said too much; for you must act in accord- 
ance with your consciences. But one thing more I will say: 
the Triumvirs will not set their name to a document by which 
Rome is surrendered.” 

While one of the deputies started a speech pointing out 
the hopelessness of a fight on the barricades, Mazzini retired 
to an adjoining room and persuaded Armellini and Aurelio 
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Saffi to join him in resigning the Triumvirate. Night had already 
fallen before the deputies agreed upon a resolution which they 
announced in the following words: “The Assembly herewith 
ceases the defence of Rome, which has become impossible, and 
remains at its post.” 


FTER THE BATTLE had already lasted for eighteen hours and 

Garibaldi had seven times attempted to retake the lost 
bastion, at the cost of much bloodshed both on his own and 
the enemy side, he withdrew his troops behind the inmost line 
of defence; for many lives had been lost, and of those left 
the greater part were wounded or had no strength left. In spite 
of this, the men’s morale was good and they were not at all 
disorganized, so that since it also was growing dark, the French, 
who could survey the Roman positions from the top of the hill 
which they had won, were unwilling to make the attempt to 
dislodge them and complete the conquest of the city. Early 
on the following morning the members of the municipal council 
of Rome, which had been at the head of the state since the 
resignation of the Triumvirate, visited the French camp in 
order to arrive at some agreement with regard to the conditions 
of the surrender. Oudinot was not prepared to guarantee the 
protection of the lives and property of the inhabitants, as 
custom and civilization demanded; so that they preferred not 
to make a formal capitulation, but issued instructions to the 
troops to evacuate the lines and withdraw to certain quarters 
in Trastevere. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon the survivors of the 
regiments, who had been defending the walls from the third 
of June to the end of the month, were drawn up in readiness 
for departure, together with those who had held the Janiculum 
and the Aventine, and those who had been stationed at the 
Monte Mario and Ponte Molle and brought up to take part 
in the final engagement. They included the Italian Legion, 
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the Bersaglieri, the Lombard Legion under the command of 
Medici, Masina’s Bolognese lancers, some other Bolognese 
auxiliaries, the Finanzieri under the command of Zambianchi, 
the Roman Legion, Roman troops of the line, and the Emi- | 
grants’ Legion. Garibaldi, surrounded by his Staff, halted his 
horse in front of the church of San Pietro in Montorio, which 
had been wrecked by the bombardment, and addressed them 
in the following words: “ Soldiers, the Republic has resolved 
that you are to leave the walls which you have so gloriously 
defended. Before we withdraw from these positions which we 
have dyed red with our blood, the priest Ugo Bassi, our com- 
rade, will say a mass for our dead, whom we are forced to leave 
behind us unburied.” With these words he stationed himself by 
a low wall which could be used as an altar. Ugo Bassi was 
already kneeling before it, and had laid upon it a little Testa- 
ment which he was in the habit of carrying about with him. 
He now rose and turned towards the long ranks of soldiers who 
stood glittering in the sunlight which streamed down on them. 
He made as if to speak, but no words came from his throat, 
and with a sorrowful movement he raised his head and looked 
up to heaven, then slowly turned back to the altar. The soldiers, 
who revered him and from the front ranks of whom could be 
seen the pallor of his face and his red eyes, stood in silence 
while he celebrated the prescribed rites with the chalice and 
the Host. When the sound of the bell announced the sacred 
Presence, he turned round, fell on his knees again, and clasped 
his hands, then gave a sign, at which the colours of all the regi- 
ments were slowly dipped. There were the flag with the legend 
‘ God and the People,’ which Mazzini himself had borne during 
the short spring campaign of 1848, the flag which had been 
kept flying over the ruins of the Vascello, the glorious banner 
with the picture of Vesuvius, which the Italian Legion from 
Montevideo had carried in the terrible battle which they had 
won at Sant’ Antonio, the banner of Milan, which had floated 
over the high-spirited Bersaglieri in countless engagements, 
the flag of the Roman Republic, and the Students’ flag; they 
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were blackened with smoke, and many of them were in tatters. 
Proudly and sorrowfully, like dying swans which sink still 
singing into the gleaming water and are slowly swallowed up, 
they were lowered to the earth with a soft rustle, while the 
sunlight played quivering over them; a moment later they 
were raised again and stood once more erect. 

When this silent mass was at an end, Garibaldi gave the 
command for the regiments to move off, and they filed away 
in orderly ranks to their quarters. 


O N JuLy 1st, a day before the French entered Rome, Luci- 
ano Manara, dressed in his uniform and laid in the coffin 
by his friends, was borne from Trastevere to the old church 
of San Lorenzo on the Corso. The leaden coffin was draped in 
tricoloured scarfs with fluttering ends, and upon it were laid 
Manara’s plumed hat and sword. The bands of the Roman 
regiments, which had been in the habit of playing in the gardens 
of the Savorelli and the Spada during the siege, marched before 
it, playing the funeral hymn of the martyrs in the cause 
of Italy: 

Wreaths of laurel 

That never fade. — 

Who dies for his country 

Has lived enough! 


The bier was followed by the survivors of the Bersaglieri, 
consisting of three hundred soldiers, together with some hun- 
dred wounded who had got out of bed and left the hospital in 
spite of the doctor’s orders, to pay the last tribute to their 
captain. Also many of the officers were missing, and many were 
wounded. All those who met the procession in the street joined 
it, on learning that it was Manara’s funeral, for next to that 
of Garibaldi no name was so celebrated in Rome as his. The 
heat was pitiless and the route was long, and the wounded, of 
whom many were feverish, were tortured by thirst and pain; 
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but they could hardly distinguish between this suffering and 
their grief, and went blindly onwards as though in some strange 
oppressive dream. The sky, which was covered with heavy 
storm-clouds, was like a blue sea unstirred by a single wave, 
on which wonderful metallic ships with full, gleaming white 
sails floated motionless. 

Inside the church it was light and cool. The soldiers set 
down the bier between four great black marble columns which 
flanked the altar, and Ugo Bassi stationed himself at the foot 
of it to deliver the funeral oration. He wore a sacerdotal vest- 
ment, but beneath it could be seen the scarlet blouse of the 
Garibaldians. He spoke as follows: “ On the Capitol of Heaven 
above, where those triumph who have overcome death, stands 
now Luciano Manara. Perhaps you expect that I shall speak 
to you of him; but it is not for that that I have come here. 
My brethren, I am not great enough meetly to praise the man 
whose destiny is now unfolding itself in that pure sphere, 
remote and incomparable. The earthly form which we held 
so dear still shines before my eyes, that form which we have 
so often seen in battle, at play, at merry-making, in privation 
or in defeat, as friend and foe, in wrath and gentleness, always 
pure in heart, treading the hard, rocky path of fame which 
leads upwards from the happy valleys. When I see him before 
me thus, what can I do save sorrowfully recall him as he was 
when among us? 

“ But know that it is not Manara whom we are burying 
in this coffin. I have come to speak by the grave of one dead, 
whose name is holier than the name of all, whose death we 
bewail ; one whose name was our shield and banner, which we 
must now lower with his body into the earth. My brethren, it 
is Italy that we are burying! She whom we have seen striding 
over the hills of Rome beneath the blazing sun and the glitter- 
ing stars, godlike in beauty and freedom, hallowing both earth 
and sea, has been shattered by the fury of the foe, and we are 
bearing her in silence to the grave. If now we march out of 
Rome and are scattered, destitute and despised, no man shall 
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know our country who is dead, sheep and wild horses shall 
graze over her; but whatever the devastation and destruction 
that rage over the earth, she shall not awake. But one day, 
yea, one day she shall stir. Incorruptible as a god, she shall 
burst her sepulchre, she shall brandish her sword and rally her 
children. A day will come when she shall blaze forth in glory 
upon the hills, and the star on her brow shall shine before 
the ships which sail the remotest seas. O Italy, when thou dost 
rise again, think of the men who die for thee today! ” 

As he fell on his knees after uttering these last words, 
they all followed his example and remained kneeling for a long 
time. They felt as though they wanted nothing, save never to 
be forced to leave this silent church to go forth on to the chill 
field of death that was their country. 


URING THE NIGHT of July rst the deputies were still de- 
liberating upon the Constitution of the fallen Republic, 
which they wished to put to the vote of the people before the 
Assembly was dissolved. About two o’clock in the morning 
they went home for a short sleep. The following day broke 
with a clear sky which spanned Rome like a splendid vault of 
glittering crystal. While the French began to march down the 
Janiculum and across the Tiber into the city, the deputies 
assembled on the Capitol to submit the completed Constitution 
to the people, who had assembled in countless numbers. The 
tricoloured flag was still waving from the tower of the Palace 
of the Senate and the deputies, too, were wearing scarfs of 
the Italian colours. The crowd gave a tumultuous greeting to 
the well-known figures: the keen adventurer’s face of Prince 
Bonaparte, the dignified, venerable figure of Armellini, Mazzini, 
whose grief was temporarily held in check by the proud emo- 
tions of the moment, Cernuschi, with a note of distinction in the 
twist of his white neckcloth, and an insouciant smile on his 
eloquent lips. They all stepped back a little to make room for 
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Aurelio Saliceti, who was to read out the Constitution. Though 
he was not liked — for thanks to the forbidding gloom of his 
frowning brow, his exterior instantly repelled people — he was 
none the less one of the great figures of the day, since the blind 
impulse of his hatred, which made itself felt on every occasion, 
was popular in these times of impotence. Even as in a burning 
church the power of the mounting flames sets the bells vibrat- 
ing, and the sublime harmony of the tuneful bronze sends out its 
living note through the crash of the falling walls, so the down- 
fall of the Republic, the outskirts of which were already 
trembling beneath the trampling hoofs of the enemy’s cavalry, 
was accompanied by the promulgation of its law. Amid the 
applause of the listening crowd, Saliceti read out the Consti- 
tution, from the opening phrase, which ran as follows: “ Sov- 
ereignty is vested by immutable right in the people. The people 
of the Roman State adopts the constitution of a democratic 
Republic,” to the last, which incidentally contained the pro- 
vision that the existing officials would have to be confirmed 
in their positions in a body. As soon as he had finished, the 
deputies withdrew slowly to the Palace of the Senate. The 
advance-guard of French dragoons was just appearing in 
the Via d’Aracoeli, leading to the Capitol, and they now pro- 
ceeded to occupy the piazza. 

The owners of the great palaces had left Rome at the very 
beginning of the Revolution, so that the enemies of the Pope 
formed the majority in the city, and the French were received 
by deserted streets and closed houses, so that they began to 
doubt whether they would be able to keep up the appearance 
of a festal entry. They moved hurriedly through the remoter 
parts of the empty streets, for they still had in mind those 
tragic and bloody events which easily arise in Italy out of 
insult and revenge; and while they cracked boastful jests over 
the poverty of the Eternal City, they shot distrustful glances 
out of the corner of their eyes at the closed doors, to see 
whether they might not move and send an assassin’s dagger 
quivering between their shoulder-blades. As chance would have 
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it, Oudinot and his suite arrived in the Piazza della Minerva 
at the very moment when Pietro Ripari, Garibaldi’s physician, 
rode across it; he chose to bear himself in a leisurely, swag- 
gering fashion, as though he did not notice anything parading 
in a French uniform or regarded it no more than the dust and 
haze of the hot street. He wore the red blouse, and had a scowl 
on his face, so that he produced a positively diabolical im- 
pression on the French officers, who thought they had Gari- 
baldi himself before them; they felt an unpleasant pang of 
alarm, which for a moment paralysed their hearts and hands, 
so that they stood riveted to the ground as though struck by 
lightning. But they were soon aware of their mistake, and since 
nothing supernatural occurred, they grew angry, and amid 
much jingling of harness and snorting of horses, Oudinot gave 
orders that the tricoloured rosettes which still adorned the 
walls of the Albergo della Minerva were to be torn down at 
once. This had to be seen to by the French soldiers themselves, 
since no Roman workmen could be found for the purpose. 
Meanwhile without looking round, Ripari rode on towards the 
Gate of San Giovanni to take leave of Garibaldi, for it was 
there that the General intended to leave the city with his troops. 
On the piazza before St. John Lateran stood the Italian 

Legion and Masina’s horsemen, who meant to accompany 
Garibaldi, without knowing whither he was heading; there was 
present also a detachment of Roman National Guards, but this 
was only for the purpose of showing their respect for the de- 
parting General. Sacchi and Hofstetter halted by the obelisk 
and remarked upon the non-appearance of the Bersaglieri; for 
the officers of the regiment when questioned had always given 
such answers as might lead one to reckon upon being joined 
by them, instead of which only isolated soldiers arrived, who, 
since the regiment had been disbanded, and they could not stay 
in Rome, found nothing better to do than to share Garibaldi’s 
uncertain fate. When Garibaldi appeared in the piazza, accom- 
panied by Anita and Ugo Bassi, and learned of the defection 
of the Bersaglieri, he only remarked, “They would have 
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come if Manara were alive! ” adding that as a matter of fact, 
a small body would be preferable, for the rapid and constantly 
changing movements which they would have to make in view 
of the circumstances, which involved giving the slip to watch- 
ful pursuers, could not easily be carried out by large masses 
of men. In spite of his calm bearing, however, it could be seen 
that he was sad; but though Anita’s expression was grave, her 
eyes sparkled with the happy consciousness that she would 
probably be able to remain continuously by her beloved hus- 
band’s side for a long time to come. He inquired several times 
after Medici, who had unwaveringly followed him as long as 
he had known him, in America and Europe, and who, he had 
not doubted, would come on this occasion too; but nobody 
had seen him or knew anything about him. Various people came 
to take leave of them, among them Pietro Ripari, who was 
disconsolate at the thought that Garibaldi would be going on 
a campaign without him, but thought he ought not to leave the 
wounded — which Garibaldi approved of. He described how 
the priests were already springing up again like a clamoring 
fungus, and sniffing round hungrily and maliciously on all 
sides ; how the sick were growing worse and dying, out of dread 
of the Pope’s vengeance and out of grief at the end of Rome; 
that soon Rome would be again just what it was before, namely 
— three hundred churches in a swamp; and that so soon as all 
the wounded from the Republican army had either recovered or 
died, he would turn his back on the God-forsaken city. Garibaldi 
must not forget to send for him, he said, if he needed him for the 
freshly wounded. “ That will be a happier day than this,” said 
Garibaldi, as he held him in his arms in a farewell embrace. 
Between six and seven o’clock, when the heat began to 
abate a little, the General asked certain officers to supervise 
the departure, and rode on ahead to the Gate of San Giovanni 
with Anita, Ugo Bassi, and a detachment of horse. Angelo 
Brunetti was waiting for him there, with his two sons who 
were riding spirited little piebalds; but all three of them were 
still standing beside Lucrezia Brunetti, who had accompanied 
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them to the gate. Since her husband could not expect to be 
spared by the papal vengeance, she had not attempted to 
restrain him when he expressed the wish to go with Garibaldi, 
though she herself could not think of joining them with her 
little girls; perhaps, too, she could not have brought herself 
to leave her native city, even if it had been possible: When 
they saw Garibaldi coming, Brunetti and Lorenzo, who had 
watched life go by with gloomy indifference since little Spron- 
ella had fallen beneath the walls on the last day of the defence 
of Rome, sprang on to their horses; only Luigi, the youngest, 
threw himself once again into the arms of his mother, who 
pressed him passionately to her breast and, bending over him, 
drew him on to her knee. He nestled up against her as he 
must have done when a little child, and clasped his arms tight 
round her neck, and so they remained gazing in silence into 
each other’s eyes, which were brimming over with tears. Every- 
body cast a pitying glance at the beautiful woman and the 
golden-haired lad, and Garibaldi dismounted to offer them his 
hand and speak a kindly word to her. When he stood before 
her, she loosed the child from her embrace and received his 
friendly advance with quiet dignity, but no trace of a smile 
appeared upon her majestic face. Meanwhile Anita had drawn 
near to the boy, and spoke to him with motherly affection, 
after which they all remounted their horses, and after this 
short interlude the procession moved off. Neither Brunetti nor 
his sons cast a glance behind them, and Angelo and Luigi made 
efforts to prevent their sorrow from showing in their faces. A 
good hour later when Hofstetter, who was in charge of the rear 
guard, was the last to ride out of the gate, he saw this woman 
whom he did not at once recognize still standing there, for he 
had met her in earlier days when she was full of the joy of 
living. He observed her for a while as she stood motionless with 
her arms hanging limply, looking after the soldiers as they 
marched off, already swallowed up in the dusk and the rising 
clouds of dust, and her statuesque beauty aroused his admira- 
tion and sympathy. But when he had turned round several 
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times and seen her still standing there in exactly the same 
position, he felt a strange pang at his heart; for it was as 
though the goddess of Rome were standing there, weeping over 
the defeat of her departing sons and heroes. 

Hitherto this German had not taken the trouble to con- 
sider what Garibaldi’s plans and prospects might be. Now he 
recalled the remarks of various officers, who had not accom- 
panied them, and the doubts which they had expressed as to 
the possibility of Garibaldi’s accomplishing anything — or, 
indeed, of his escaping at all, and their defection now suddenly 
struck him as alarmingly significant. So far it had looked as if 
the expedition were directed against Naples, but Garibaldi’s 
method of conducting his marches made it impossible to draw 
any conclusion as yet. Who could tell whither they were going? 
The image of his home rose before his mind’s eye; the hills 
streaked with yellow and green, the broad valleys and wild 
heights of the rugged Alps, with the kindly little towns lying 
between them, old-fashioned and snug, with their pointed 
belfries, and over all the dreaming heavens. But all this lay 
so far away that it could arouse no yearning in him; it appeared 
before him like some wan star amid weary evening clouds, 
which awakes a vague and inexplicable longing for home. The 
heroic adventures of the recent past, the glorious figures of his 
friends who had appeared only to vanish again so rapidly 
seemed to have become detached from his soul, and he gazed 
sadly upon them as he rode up and down the long ranks of 
soldiers tramping steadily onwards. The full moon rose, flood- 
ing all things in a milky light; the boundless plains covered 
with burned-up grass seemed like a high sea from which, like 
dark-hued rocks, rose pagan tombs or an isolated pine-tree; 
to him it seemed desolate and monstrously appalling. In the op- 
pression which lay on his heart, he felt drawn towards Gari- 
baldi; he spurred his horse and pressed on till he recognized 
the white horse ridden by the General, whose welcoming smile 
at once removed a load from his spirits. 

For the whole of that night they rode at a smart pace, and 
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not a word was uttered save the most necessary orders, which 
were whispered along the ranks. By the morning they had 
reached the mountains, and halted at Tivoli. While the in- 
habitants of the place brought wine, water, and bread, and 
rations were distributed to the soldiers, Garibaldi rode up a 
hill to survey the surrounding country, as was his custom, 
accompanied by Ugo Bassi, Angelo Brunetti, and his wife. 
From the foaming falls of the silvery Anio, from the sacred 
ruins glimmering grey through the olive groves, and from the 
luxuriant riot of verdant gardens, they all gazed out westwards 
towards Rome. Like a man determined to die who plunges the 
dagger once, twice, three times deep into his heart, Brunetti’s 
burning eyes imprinted the beloved scene on his memory; but 
when Garibaldi once more turned towards his companions, 
a triumphant calm lay upon his brow, as though he had taken 
an oath and received a sign that what he had sworn had been 
absorbed into the will of the Godhead. 


N THE DAY after his entry Oudinot issued a proclamation 
that all “ foreigners ” must leave Rome without delay — 
that is to say, not only Poles, Germans, or other natives of 
foreign countries, but Lombards, Genoese, Neapolitans, and 
Sicilians who had been in the service of the Republic. The 
proclamation even applied to the doctors, but the French 
medical staff came to an understanding with them, by which 
they might stay so long as they still had any patients in the 
hospitals. In spite of this Pietro Ripari, who was known to 
hate the domination of the priests and was credited with hayv- 
ing actually taken part more than once in the fighting under 
Garibaldi, was arrested, and spent seven years in the papal 
dungeons. Even after most of the Republicans had left, Mazzini 
could not find the heart to tear himself from: Rome, though 
it was he who had most to fear, and wandered through the 
streets that he loved, bidding them an eternal farewell. During 
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these days he also attended secret meetings of Republicans, 
who recognized him as their master and with whom he drew 
up a new program for the revolutionizing of Italy; for in spite 
of the hopeless circumstances, he did not want the flame of the 
great conspiracy to be entirely extinguished. The most self- 
sacrificing and loving of his friends, Aurelio Saffi, Scipione 
Petrucci, Pisacane, and Maurizio Quadrio, had resolved not to 
leave this danger-zone without him; but he now avoided those 
in whose company he had formerly delighted, and sought 
solitude, that he might commune with Rome. They often fol- 
lowed him at a distance, so as to be at hand to protect him; 
for what a prize it would have been for his opponents to capture 
this tribune of the people who was setting Europe ablaze! Yet 
nobody laid a finger on him or molested him. 

One evening Gustavo Modena and Giulia were sitting 
with Giacomo Medici by the empty fireplace in their living- 
room waiting anxiously for the return of the wanderer. Modena 
said that he did not think anything would happen to him, for 
history kept her hand upon her elect, and he recalled many 
dangerous moments in the past when he had escaped his per- 
secutors more by a miracle than thanks to any efforts of his 
own. Giulia spoke of the anguish which his mother was suffer- 
ing. He must at all costs be induced to leave Rome and seek 
a safe refuge; it was no longer any use for him to stay, and it 
only prolonged her torments. Medici, who at the last moment 
had been unable to make up his mind to follow Garibaldi into 
the unknown and now, weary and dejected, was putting off 
his departure from day to day, said, “ Neither Mazzini nor 
Garibaldi can reconcile himself to the dreary days when there 
is nothing to be done but wait. Action is born of the man and 
the hour; and if the right one does not strike, it is better to 
collect one’s strength, than to try to force the issue by an 
act of will.” “ Waiting,’ rejoined Modena, “ must 
naturally be hardest for one who feels the power to act stirring 
in his head and heart; but I, too, think that Mazzini would 
be doing the best service at present if he were to creep into 
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some mouse-hole, and stop sniffing round the cheese in the 
trap.” For his own part, continued Medici, he would try to stay 
in Genoa, carrying on business as a tradesman there, so as to be 
on the spot immediately if Italy should need him again. What 
he would like best would be to sleep until the struggle could 
be resumed again; since that was impossible, he would work 
and forget. Whereupon he relapsed once more into a dejected 
silence. 

Late at night Mazzini returned, pale and exhausted. Giulia 
Modena tried to revive him with food and drink, and when she 
had so, she sat down in front of him and explained his mother’s 
love and anxiety, saying that he was her favourite child, and 
that he owed it to her to think of his own preservation. She 
began her lecture with a grave, almost severe, expression, but 
by the end of it her gentle face had regained its natural sweet- 
ness, and smiled at him as rosily as life itself summoning back 
a lost child. “If I could join my mother,” said Mazzini, “ I 
should not be here now; but it is with slow and reluctant steps 
that a man goes into banishment.” He had no lack of friends 
in Switzerland and England, said Giulia; many would accom- 
pany him from Rome, others awaited him in those countries, 
and who could tell how soon events would again recall him to 
Italy? She gazed with tender pity on his drawn face with its 
great eyes, like that of a child grown prematurely old. Gustavo 
Modena also appealed to him in his own fashion, “‘ What would 
you say, Pippo, if when I was acting a parton the stage, I 
were not content to end up with the sighs and roars doled out 
to me by the poet in his wisdom, but refused to quit the stage 
and went on raving on my own account; or if instead of ending 
with the noble gesture prescribed for me, I were to stab myself 
to the heart with a dagger out of an unbridled desire for a 
pathetic ending? It is to be presumed that the aggrieved poet 
would murder me and that the verdict of literary posterity 
would pronounce him ‘ not guilty.’ Besides, Pippo, do you not 
see that there is a new troupe already at the doors, ready to 
present fine plays and ballets with which they will win far 
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greater applause from the public than you did with your old 
Roman tragedies? The great poet on high bears all tastes in 
mind and sees to it that variety is provided, so he cuts short 
the serious and decorous type, which is the most tiresome of 
all. So make your exit, Pippo, retire, and study your part till 
it is time to take the stage again; do not be like those over- 
zealous actors who perspire and gesticulate in their distress, 
while the ladies are already yawning behind their fans and the 
stalls are emptying. Understand that, however virtuous the 
scenes may be that you are playing and however admirably 
you do your work, the public will never take them as an example 
for its improvement, for they only want relaxation and amuse- 
ment, and the bloodier and more exciting the piece, the more 
they will enjoy their supper. So do not arouse the anger of 
the new troupe to no purpose, by swaggering about the stage 
when it is their turn to act. Oh, how glad I am, when I have 
finished pulling my grimaces, to slip away to an arbour cov- 
ered with vines, where my Giulia serves up my polenta, and 
nobody can either applaud or hiss me! ” 

“T have no Giulia,” said Mazzini with a smile, “and I 
cannot believe that the play is over. It is not the final curtain 
that has fallen! It is not the end, only an interval! ” —— 
“ But it will be long enough,” interjected Modena, “for us 
to travel in the meantime.” 

On the following day Mazzini left Rome. Calm and un- 
disguised, he passed through the midst of the watchful enemy, 
and descended from the hills that crown the world to the sea, 
where he embarked and departed into foreign lands as an exile 
and a fugitive from all the Italian states. 


N LEAVING Trivort Garibaldi struck off northwards. The 
were marching at such a pace, and the halts were so short 
and few, that quite a number of the soldiers fell behind, some 
discouraged by such exertions, but others because, though 
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willing, they were kept back by sickness or exhaustion. The 
equipment of these troops had never been exemplary ; and now 
that things were not replaced as they became used up, the most 
necessary things were often lacking, and many were marching 
in shoes with worn-out soles. Nobody dared to remind Garibaldi 
that he was expecting too much of the soldiers; since his own 
will rose superior to all weakness or rebellion of the flesh, it was 
hard for him to believe that others could succumb; besides, 
both officers and men knew that his orders were not arbitrary 
and that haste was necessary if they were to elude the enemy. 
The position was even more difficult on Tuscan territory than 
in the Roman provinces, where the French had not followed 
up the pursuit in full force; indeed, the Garibaldians were well 
received and entertained in the friendly villages of Tuscany, 
but nobody thought of supporting them actively, and even 
when opinion was well-disposed to them, it was often neutral- 
ized by fear of the Austrians. 

They were some two days’ march from Orvieto when one 
morning the scouts who had been sent out reported that they 
had seen Austrian outposts on the road passing through a 
beautiful river valley, as a result of which they did not follow 
the route which they had intended. But Garibaldi had already 
noticed a side road which offered a chance of circumventing the 
enemy, though it was difficult for the baggage and cannon, 
since it led up the mountain-side. By the General’s orders the 
cavalry remained behind on the spot where they had camped, 
while the great mass of the army started out in silence on this 
arduous road, avoiding all noise. After a few hours they reached 
the summit, from where they could make out the position of 
the enemy in the rocky valley; and in silence they all looked 
down without pausing. Though improbable, it was at least un- 
certain whether the route into which they had struck might 
not be cut off by the enemy, and the soldeirs stole hastily along 
through the darkness like smugglers, starting every time one 
of the mules made a sound. Towards morning they made a brief 
halt beside a spring, where Sacchi, with a small detachment of 
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the Legion, turned aside along sheep-tracks so overgrown as to 
be scarcely recognizable to reconnoitre, while Garibaldi led the 
rest to the point where the road debouched, which they 
reached about seven o’clock in the evening. On the plateau 
beyond the valley in which lay the enemy stood an ancient 
Franciscan monastery, from where the highroad went on 
in the direction of Montepulciano and Torrita; it was a 
fortresslike building surrounded by strong walls and towers, 
in which a garrison would easily have been able to fortify 
itself and hold out for a long time. The soldiers, utterly 
worn out and exhausted, rejoiced at the sight of this 
luxurious resting-place; but as soon as the friars had caught 
sight of the approaching Garibaldians, they had hastily barri- 
caded the doors, and met their request for admission with a 
contemptuous silence, both the first time, when it was made 
in courteous language, and afterwards, when it was angrily 
repeated. The infuriated soldiers had already begun banging 
at the doors with the butts of their guns and threatening fire 
and murder, when Garibaldi appeared, and shouted, “ Here 
stands Garibaldi! Open, good friends, in God’s name, to the 
soldiers of Italy! ” whereupon, after a short pause, the bolts 
of the doors were drawn back. Garibaldi rode into the court- 
yard, saluting them courteously. On seeing himself surrounded 
by a considerable number of monks, concealing their fear be- 
hind a smile of constraint, he halted and addressed them as 
follows: “Shame upon you who call yourselves the servants 
of the Most High, and yet refuse necessary food and shelter 
to these poor weary soldiers who are your brothers. Like them 
you were borne by a fruitful and lovely mother earth; but 
they are watering it with their blood, while you cram your 
bellies with what it brings forth. But we show mercy even to 
our unnatural brothers; we beg of your patriotism what we 
might have taken from you by force of arms; or if you have 
none, we ask it of your humanity. But if this, too, means 
nothing to you, we shall be forced to use more emphatic lan- 
guage.” He had been looking keenly at their cowled figures 
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during this speech and noticed among them a young man of 
flawless beauty, upon whom he now turned suddenly with 
the words: “ Boy, to judge from your build and features you 
must be descended from that race of heroes who in olden days 
settled in these mountains, and from the midst of whom flew 
forth the eagles whose wings overshadowed the whole globe. 
Did you but know like them how to break a horse and wield 
a sword, you might become a hero, instead of a beggar and 
idler as you are now. Wretched youth, do you not burn with 
shame, as the Holy War passes over your grave?” 

’ The monks listened with downcast eyes and a set smile, 
and began slowly drawing up a cask: of wine out of the cellar, 
to which the soldiers lent a hand unbidden, with noisy jests. 
Meanwhile, the head of the detachment led by Sacchi had 
already come in sight, moving steadily upwards along the rocky 
hill-side; and as they watched it approaching, the officers and 
soldiers kept guessing what was meant by a train of asses and 
mules, which did not belong to their army. A number of them 
ran to meet it out of curiosity, when they found that it was a 
supply train, sent to Orvieto to fetch provisions for the French, 
in the shape of eggs and fowls, which the Garibaldians had 
brought with them, regarding it as fair booty. The famished 
‘soldiers were overjoyed, for they had eaten nothing but bread 
and cheese for nearly a fortnight, or else unsalted beef roasted 
on green spits; the monastery kitchen was filled, and savoury 
odours floated along the vaulted corridors. The temper of the 
friars gradually relaxed as they saw the fires crackling busily 
and the plenty which was flowing into their larders, and they 
went from one group to another with friendly jests; though 
they gathered for preference round Garibaldi, so that they 
might afterwards boast of having boldly held their own in 
conversation with Antichrist. Immediately after their arrival 
a tent had been put up for Anita by the outer wall of the 
monastery, in which she had lain down to sleep; she had now 
recovered, and camped out with her husband and his guests 
in the open air, where the eye embraced a wide extent of Tuscan 
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and Roman territory. The sun had set, and the valleys were 
filling with soft shadows, out of which the hills rose like purple 
islands. After everybody had finished supper, the cavalry who 
had remained behind on the previous day came up in full 
strength and in the best of condition. Garibaldi sent for Hof- 
stetter, by whom they had been led, thanked him, and invited 
him to share his meal. 

Garibaldi was in a happy frame of mind, not only at this 
successful coup, but because he had obtained information 
about the enemy’s position and plans from correspondence 
found on the leader of the captured supply-train; while it was 
also evident from the same source that the French and Aus- 
trians considerably overestimated the strength of his forces. 
For the first time he made a statement about the possibilities 
of the campaign: he had realized, he said, that the Revolution 
could not be rekindled for the moment, for the neglected con- 
dition of the Roman Provinces made their inhabitants apa- 
thetic; in Tuscany, it is true, the population had given him a 
hearty welcome, but nobody was prepared to make sacrifices ; 
they pitied and admired the valiant little band, but breathed 
a sigh of relief when it had gone by. Only Venice still held 
herself erect and free, there the tricolour still waved, and if it 
were possible to force his way across the Apennines to the sea, 
that is where he meant to go. After all the improbable things 
that had happened, this last feat would also be successful, and 
they would make their way to the Adriatic. From the direction 
taken by Garibaldi, those round him had already suspected 
that his goal was Venice. Now that he had confirmed this, and 
they felt that they might look forward to an end of their danger 
and tribulations, even if only after overcoming extraordinary 
difficulties, there was general rejoicing. Stories were related 
of the noble-hearted men who were ruling Venice — Enrico 
Cosenz and Sirtori, the ex-priest and self-torturing dreamer ; 
and they discussed the isolated position of this island strong- 
hold, and its advantages and disadvantages in a siege. Garibaldi 
was particularly desirous of making the acquaintance of Cesare 
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Rossaroll, scion of a proud Sicilian family, who had inherited 
from his forefathers an implacable hatred of the tyrants of 
Naples; he had been banished, condemned to death, captured, 
and tortured ; he had fought in Greece and Italy, and had finally 
been attracted to Venice by his Italian heart and indomitable 
love of fighting. For Garibaldi had not yet heard that, even 
before the fall of Rome, this daring fighter had been struck by 
an Austrian bullet on the battery which he was defending, and 
was dead. 

Meanwhile the last glow of light had faded away, but it 
was not yet night; it was that wan hour when from the flux 
of material things in solution the elemental things emerge 
unveiled. Laughter and the clink of glasses rang out from the 
monastery, as friars and soldiers exchanged brotherly pledges 
and embraces; only the handsome youth whom Garibaldi had 
addressed so severely sat apart from the revellers in unquiet 
thought by an old well among the vineyards. Garibaldi related 
one of their adventures in America: his wife had become sep- 
arated from him and taken prisoner during a skirmish, but 
she had the good fortune to escape, and fled on her faithful 
horse. She rode for two days and two nights in search of him, 
almost without food, through the mazes of the primeval forest, 
only in the end to find his blood-stained cloak in a hut, which, 
together with the statements of certain people whom she ques- 
tioned, caused her to believe that he had been killed in the 
fighting. In spite of this she rode on through forests and across 
the plains, a strange and lovely vision, after whom the people 
gazed in amazement, until at last she found him, despairing 
of her life as she had done of his. He stretched out his hand 
to her as he finished the story, and rapt away by memories, 
they gazed into each other’s brooding eyes, feeling as though 
they were alone between the clouds floating on high and the 
earth which lay bathed in darkness. The officers looked at this 
gentle woman with respectful pity, for they knew that in the 
past she had given proof of unusual strength worthy of a man, 
yet now, as they could see, she could often only keep her seat 
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on her horse with difficulty. Grey-green shadows lay under her 
great eyes with their heavy lids, which were often filled with 
the languor of utter weariness; while it sometimes happened 
that she fell asleep while her husband was lifting her from her 
horse and carrying her to the camping place at which they 
had arrived. Even as in autumn, when the leaves are falling 
and the flowers are faded, a breeze, light as sparkling wine, is 
wafted like an enchantment over the countryside, so now her 
beauty lay only in her smile and the fire of her glance, 
while otherwise she appeared faded and old. Garibaldi at- 
tributed this unusual exhaustion to her pregnant condition, 
and she encouraged him in this; for she feared he might send 
her home, where she would be better cared for, and therefore 
concealed how weak she was feeling. When he was beside her, 
her face was always radiant with a smile, expressive of the 
boundless submission and beatitude of her love, assuring him 
of the riches which he had grown accustomed to regard as a 
necessary accompaniment of life. Yet often at night she was 
kept awake by her pain, after her extreme weariness had sub- 
sided, and as she then lay motionless beside her husband, so 
as not to disturb him, a bitter melancholy welled up within 
her, and she wept silent, hopeless tears as she thought of the 
children whom she had left and the life that stirred within 
her like a dream. 


rom AREZZO ONWARDS, where the column crossed the 
HK Apennines and turned towards the Adriatic, the enemy 
began to press ever closer on their route, so that it became 
increasingly difficult to avoid them. Skirmishes took place in 
which the officers no longer proved so reliable as before; sol- 
diers deserted daily, and even the Brazilian named Bueno, in 
whom Garibaldi had reposed great confidence, slipped secretly 
away with several horsemen and a number of horses which he 
intended to sell. Lorenzo Brunetti fell in an engagement with 
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the Austrians at San Sepolcro, when they tried to prevent the 
army from marching up the Monte Luna. When his father 
heard the news, he rode back to the spot where the Austrians 
had fought and which they had occupied, regardless of the 
danger and the hopelessness of the search, to look for his life- 
less body, and found it, paying no heed to the enemy and 
unmolested by them; he did not bury him, but carried him off 
on his horse, and rode back with him to the troop. 

By the light of the noonday sun the column trudged up 
the broad windings of the road to the Monte Luna beneath 
the lovely foliage of the chestnuts rustling in a mountain breeze 
as pure as crystal. It ascended the rocky terraces in solemn ar- 
ray like a procession at some festival of the ancient gods; the 
red blouses and white cloaks of the Italian Legion, the flutter- 
ing feathers and flags, the laden mules urged on by the cries of 
the muleteers, followed with majestic tread by the oxen from 
the Campagna, with their wide, sweeping horns and marble- 
grey coats. But the cavalry on their glossy Bolognese horses 
were no longer led by Masina, and the few Bersaglieri who, 
barefooted or with worn out shoes, tried in vain to keep up 
the quick march of their band, had no officers among them. 
_ Among the last rode Angelo Brunetti, with his dead child on 
his horse in front of him, and Luigi at his side. Since they had 
marched out of Rome, nobody had heard the triumphant 
laughter of the “ King of Rome”; yet he still preserved his 
high spirits and confidence, jesting with his youngest boy and 
showing him many little marks of tenderness, lest he might 
miss his mother’s care. Luigi was gay day and night alike, and 
delighted in the profits of his trade, which had been notably 
increased by his traffic in fruit and fresh spring-water. He was 
more impatient than any of them to reach Venice, where he 
hoped to do even greater things by the aid of its accumulated 
treasures, and control the most flourishing business in the 
world. But now he rode by his father’s side with hanging head, 
choking down his sobs. 

On reaching the summit of the mountain they all turned 
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towards the east like one man, for there, beyond the wooded 
spurs of the Apennines, lay the Adriatic, gleaming dimly on the 
grey horizon. Garibaldi stretched out his arm in the direction 
where Venice lay concealed beyond a projecting bay, and said 
to Anita, “ There, perhaps, is the cradle of our child; ” she re- 
sponded to his caressing smile with a happy look in her eyes. 
Then the General said in an undertone to Sacchi, who was 
close at hand, “ It is time we reached our goal. This luckless 
army has the garb and movements of living men, but it is no 
more than their reflection, a walking wraith that dissolves 
when one touches it. What death has spared is exhausted by 
hardship, for our people have grown accustomed to cring- 
ing and crawling in order to enjoy a life of luxury, and 
not to defending its honour on dry bread and water. And 
yet, if it were Rome that lay before us, I might indulge in 
higher hopes; we should have reached our springtime, like the 
earth as it revolves to meet the sun; but our road leads away 
from her, and we are daily sinking deeper into coldness and 
night.” 

They soon made ready for the descent, for a long halt on 
the mountain could not be allowed. When Garibaldi noticed 
the unhappy Brunetti with Lorenzo’s dead body, he examined 
the wounds on the lifeless body, and said, “ Your son fell 
fighting against our mortal enemy, like a brave Roman. Let 

‘us bury him here, and erect over his grave a monument that 
shall remain in these high solitudes as a memorial of our armed 
march through an Italy in bondage.’”’ A number of soldiers 
hurriedly dug a grave, and as soon as the body had been laid 
in it and covered with earth, an irregular cairn of blocks of 
stone was piled upon it; for there were many fragments of hewn 
stone lying about, remains, as it was supposed, of primeval 
temples built by peoples who had dwelt in Italy before the 
Latin races had entered it. Ugo Bassi consecrated the spot by 
prayer, after which the bugles sounded the march, and the 
procession plunged down into the leafy gorge of the renowned 
Metaurus, which was already filled with the shades of night. 
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For a time those who looked back could still see the top of 
the stone monument rising above the grass as it swayed deso- 
late in the wind. 


EYOND THE Monte Luna the menace from the enemy’s 
Byam became so great that Garibaldi found it better to 
avoid the highroad and, hurrying rapidly down the last slopes 
of the Apennines, to enter the neutral territory of the little 
republic of San Marino, which was too magnanimous to refuse 
admittance to the harassed Italian army. As soon as the sol- 
diers had laid down their arms, Garibaldi gathered them round 
him and released them from their obligations, while still reject- 
ing any idea of capitulation to the hated Austrians, either on 
his own account or for those who chose to attach themselves 
to him. With some hundred men, of whom part refused to desert 
him, while others did not believe that the Austrian Government 
would recognize or subsequently observe the convention con- 
cluded with Garibaldi through the mediation of the Republic 
for the protection of his adherents, he left the town at nightfall 
by the Rimini Gate. At the foot of the precipice on top of which 
- San Marino is situated, they waited in a copse to see whether 
others would still join them; but when an hour had passed and 
nobody came, they started, in order to take advantage of the 
darkness. The narrow trail which they followed led over broken 
ground through a wood. Garibaldi, who rode at their head, put 
his horse to a sharp trot, but after a short time it occurred 
to him that it must be an effort to those following on foot to 
keep up such a rapid pace, and he commissioned Hofstetter to 
ride back and encourage them by saying that they would only 
advance at this rate until they were beyond the reach of the 
Austrians. For this purpose the German had to ride the whole 
length of the column, and since they had to walk in Indian 
file, it extended for some way along the trail; so that by the 
time he had at last completed his task, he found that those who 
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were on ahead had gained considerably on the others, and were 
no longer in sight. Two horsemen, who had fallen asleep on their 
horses after several sleepless nights, and had conquently got 
left behind, had as little idea as he which way to turn. When- 
ever possible it was Garibaldi’s practice to strike off now in 
one direction, now in another, in order to baffle pursuit, and 
since a number of ponies were stampeding through the wood 
at the time it was not easy to follow him. Hofstetter thought 
it must surely be possible to find the fresh tracks of the horses, 
and set to work to do so with the others who had been cut off 
from the head of the column. The moonlight that filtered 
through the thinly-scattered groups of trees was strong enough, 
but in spite of this not a trace of hoofmarks was to be dis- 
covered on the trail, for it was but little used and overgrown 
in places with long grass and weeds; so they were at last forced 
to give up hope of rejoining Garibaldi except by accident. 
Those left behind were some eighty men, a little band without 
a leader, who did not know the country and were too weak 
to protect themselves against enemy attacks, while they were 
too numerous to pass unnoticed. Hofstetter accordingly pro- 
posed that they should separate, each man following his own 
star, to which they all agreed. They all rode together as far 
as the river Uso, known in ancient days as the Rubicon, and 
here they parted in silence. Hofstetter and his orderly chose 
to follow the stony, almost dry, bed of the river, until in the 
grey light that precedes the dawn he saw through the bushes 
fringing the banks some cornfields with isolated farm-buildings 
scattered among them, where he hoped to find shelter. But at 
the first house where he knocked he was turned away with 
every sign of terror, for it was known that the Austrians were 
shooting everybody who sheltered a Garibaldian in his house, 
and he was at once recognized to be one. He therefore resolved 
to enter a deserted barn which he happened to pass, change 
from his uniform into an ordinary suit of clothes which he 
carried in his baggage, and leave it hidden there, with the 
exception of the red shirt, from which he did not want to part. 
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Meanwhile his presence had become known to some peasants, 
who thought they might profit by his misfortunes. He had 
ridden on for about half an hour when a man came running 
after him, making signs to him to stop. When the man came 
up, he made him an offer for his horses, for he calculated the 
proscribed officer was sure to be glad to get rid of the beasts, 
which must be a hindrance to him, since his object was to slip 
away unnoticed. Hofstetter grumbled at the small sum which 
the cunning peasant was prepared to pay, but on considering 
the man’s character and his own situation, he accepted the offer, 
on condition that the man would fetch a couple of sacks of 
oats from his farm near by, so that the famished beasts might 
be fed before his eyes. The peasant consented, and went off 
to fetch the feed, while the German led his horses to a spring 
which he had noticed a few steps away between a couple of 
oak-trees. As they drank, he watched them sadly. One, which 
he called Moretto, was a glossy black, save for a few white 
hairs on its leg, and had carried him at Palestrina and Velletri; 
the other, a bay with white spots on its ears and forehead, had 
been given by Masina to Manara, from whom it had passed 
into Hofstetter’s hands, and it had been wounded by a shot 
while carrying Masina on June 3rd. The idea that these noble 
creatures would now be put to the plough or the cart, and draw 
loads under the whip, cut him to the heart; all at once he felt 
as if he were selling friends into slavery, and would be treating 
them more honestly if he killed them with a shot from his 
revolver. Slowly he unstrapped his baggage and laid it on the 
ground; but he gave up the idea again before he had even got 
out a pistol; he had not a single penny left, and if he were to 
have any hope of reaching safety he would require the sum 
which had been promised him for the two horses. He threw 
his arms round Moretto’s neck and remained standing wearily 
with his face buried in its mane until the peasant returned. As 
soon as the horses had been fed and led away, he sat down on 
the edge of the spring, counted over the money which he had 
received, shared it with his orderly, and set to work to bury 
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his arms, which might betray him. With the aid of the orderly 
he dug a deep hole, told him to keep a look-out in case anybody 
came along, and took out of his baggage all the arms which he 
still had with him: a fine Toledo blade, which had belonged 
to Manara and which Emilio Dandolo had given him in his 
memory, a revolver taken from a French officer by a soldier 
who had brought it to him, and a richly mounted pistol which 
Morosini’s grandfather had been given as a souvenir by the 
Polish patriot Kosciusko, and had passed into the possession 
of his grandson after his death. He rolled them up carefully 
in his red shirt, buried them all together and tried to remove 
the traces of his handiwork to the best of his ability. The still 
midsummer air shimmered over the unending fields, and not a 
soul was to be seen far and wide. Before leaving, Hofstetter 
took another careful look at the spot, the round well-head and 
the oaks with their sturdy, gnarled boles, one of which had 
been struck by lightning and had a jagged limb projecting from 
its rich crown of foliage; for he thought that in happier days 
he might return and dig up his weapons. 

As night fell, he found a peasant’s house close by the town 
of Cesena, where he was taken in and given his supper and a 
bed. He slept for an hour like a dead man, till memory stirred 
in his prisoned soul. Once he sprang up, for he thought he heard 
Garibaldi’s voice calling to him, and strained his ears for a 
time through the darkness. In the morning he felt as exhausted 
as a man from whom the fever has just departed, but he went 
on his way, and, aided by patriots in every place, travelled 
through Bologna into Lombardy, where he stayed for a few 
days, and thence to Switzerland. 


ARIBALDI, with those who still accompanied him, reached 
the sea near Cesenatico, where they found thirteen boats 
in a creek, which they seized, forcing the fishermen to whom the 
boats belonged to sail them for them. Anita, who had been on 
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horseback for a whole day and night without a break, though 
consumed with fever and racked with convulsive pains, lost 
consciousness as soon as she was in the boat. Garibaldi bathed 
her temples with water and, as soon as she had regained con- 
sciousness, made her up a bed on his cloak as best he could, 
on which she soon fell asleep, lulled by the motion of the sea. 
Besides Garibaldi ard his wife Angelo Brunetti was in the boat 
with Luigi and Ugo Bassi. The latter had suffered from fever on 
the road, and had once been forced to stay behind for a few 
days with kindly people who nursed him; he looked haggard, 
yellow, and old. Most of the time he had ridden in silence by 
Brunetti’s side, or told little Luigi tales of patriotism and 
taught him verses from Dante and Tasso. But, like the others, 
he was overcome by a feeling of heavenly peace as soon as the 
boats which they had seized were on the water. Garibaldi, it is 
true, was alarmed at the condition of his wife, whom he had 
never seen unconscious or succumbing to any weakness, but 
the joy of being at sea inspired him with a mood of confidence. 
From beneath the end of the boat, where he stood erect at the 
helm and steered, the waves rose up like a wild beast that has 
been tamed and rears itself to lick its master’s hand; the wind 
blew past as though subjugated by the unforgettable voice 
whose orders rang out clear above the roar of the waves, and 
bore the little flotilla northwards with its gentle breath. Ina 
low voice, so as not to awake Anita, he calculated how long it 
would be before they reached Venice, should the weather con- 
tinue to favour them. He could not hope to obtain refreshment 
for his wife and give her the care which she needed; a night of 
sound sleep, he said sanguinely, would restore her to her former 
strength. They had been sailing for about an hour when the 
moon rose and flooded the smooth waters with its unclouded 
light. A rapturous exclamation broke from Luigi’s lips, for he had 
never been on the sea before; but the men felt an unpleasant 
sensation, as though a sheltering cover had been withdrawn, 
exposing them defenceless to the sharp eyes of their pursuers. 

And in fact it was soon known to the Austrian guards 
along the coasts that the redoubtable man who had escaped 
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them by land had taken to the sea, and the direction of his 
flight was announced all along the shore by signals. Yet no 
obstacles appeared till, when it was already past midnight, the 
Austrian fleet, which was cruising off Venice, sighted the flotilla 
speeding across the moonlit waters. The fishermen, who had 
only undertaken this rash journey under compulsion, were even 
more alarmed than the Garibaldians, for they now trembled 
not only for their lives but for their boats which they expected 
that the Austrians would sink by their gunfire; so that some 
of them let go of the rudder and refused to steer any longer. 
In face of this terror Garibaldi kept his self-control; he gave 
orders for the boats to disperse, in order to make the pursuit 
more difficult for the enemy, each trying to reach Venice on its 
own account ; above all, he said, they must press forward as fast 
as possible. But the fear of the fisherfolk was not to be over- 
come; neither reproaches nor threats could succeed in putting 
courage into the cowards, so Ugo Bassi and Brunetti also un- 
dertook to steer, though since they were entirely unused to 
doing so, they did not contribute much towards their progress. 
But Garibaldi’s indomitable spirit urged the craft through the 
waves; while most of the fugitive boats were overtaken and 
captured by the Austrians, his own eluded their vigilance, as 
a seagull follows its zigzag course through wave and cloud like 
a flash of lightning, and he landed on the shores of the reedy 
lagoons in the territory of Ravenna. 

Anita had been roused by the altercation with the boat- 
men; she did not quite grasp what was going on, but asked no 
questions and lay motionless, staring up with vacant eyes at 
the sky. Garibaldi lifted her out of the boat and waded through 
the slime with her in his arms, till they reached solid ground 
where they could camp. Now for the first time, when the violent 
tension of the flight was past, he looked at his wife with return- 
ing anxiety, and at once saw the decided change which had 
come over her face. Ugo Bassi and Brunetti had thought while 
in the boat that she was dying, but there, when the last moment 
seemed to be at hand for them all, it seemed superfluous to 
mention it. Sadly they watched Garibaldi bending in silence 
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over the poor woman’s blanched face, as he tried to grasp the 
cruel fact. Her eyelids were half-open, her eyes were lustreless ; 
if they rested on his face, they remained fixed on it, just as in 
late autumn dead butterflies are seen still clinging to the re- 
maining flowers; but it was impossible to make out whether she 
recognized him. For a long time nobody spoke; then Garibaldi 
drew himself up and said that in his opinion they must part, for 
as separate individuals they would be better able to gain 
safety than if all of them were together. For his own part, he 
must find a shelter for the sick woman; the others must try 
to reach Ravenna or Bologna as quickly as possible; perhaps 
they would find well-disposed persons who would succour them. 
Ugo Bassi and Brunetti assented in silence; the boy had fallen 
asleep on his father’s shoulder as soon as they had leaped 
ashore. The sun now rose straight out of the sea; yellow gleams 
flickered over the dark, shining surface of the waters, while 
westwards the boundless plain became slowly tinged with green. 
Though the danger made a rapid decision urgent, the men 
still hesitated on the spot, Ugo Bassi praying quietly that God 
would accept him as a sacrifice and that the way that Garibaldi 
was to tread might be a way of life. As Brunetti was just about 
_to take the sleeping Luigi in his arms, the latter awoke, and in 
spite of his evident sleepiness, declared that he was quite fresh 
and ready to walk to Venice. Meanwhile Garibaldi had sur- 
veyed the country; he cast yet another earnest look at the 
two men and the boy, then moved off along the coast to~ 
wards the north with Anita in his arms. The others turned 
inland in various directions, and shortly afterwards fell into 
the hands of the Austrians, Ugo Bassi being shot at Bologna, 
Brunetti and his son on the spot where they were captured. 


RADUALLY THE INHABITANTS of the region began to come 
Ge to their daily work, and so it happened that, after 
walking for a few hours, Garibaldi met an Italian peasant to 
whom he said that he was a soldier from Rome fleeing from 
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the Austrians with his sick wife; and would the peasant con- 
duct him to the nearest hut, where the fainting woman could 
find rest and refreshment. The peasant replied that the nearest 
hut was a long way off, but that he would show him a well a 
hundred paces away, where he could at once give his wife some- 
thing to drink. As they walked on side by side the peasant 
looked the alleged soldier up and down. He was not an ill- 
natured fellow, but he never did anything for nothing if pos- 
sible, and now asked with a sly wink whether his pockets were 
as empty as his belly, to which Garibaldi rejoined with a 
candid smile, “ Yes indeed. I left my coat and all my money 
with the fishermen who brought me here; you must do it for 
the sake of God and country.” It dawned upon the peasant 
that he must at all costs help this exhausted man with the 
woman sick unto death, and he might possibly have determined 
to risk something; but the steady look which the stranger 
turned upon him as he spoke had moved him strangely — so 
much so, that he felt he could not be in the presence of any 
ordinary soldier, but of somebody remarkable and great, and 
a whole chain of ideas flashed through his mind. Suddenly he 
stood stock still, passed both hands through his hair, loudly 
cried out, “ Garibaldi! Garibaldi! ” and without so much as 
looking round, made off across country. Garibaldi first went 
on to the well, and remained there awhile in doubt as to what 
he ought to do. He thought he had better not go to the peasant’s 
hut which he saw near by, lest the man’s blind terror might 
betray him, even if he did not do so on purpose, but strike 
out at random in another direction. The cool water and in- 
creasing warmth had revived Anita, so that she became con- 
scious of where she was, and on recognizing her husband, tried 
to smile at him. Ever since she had known him she had been 
his strong and fearless companion, sharing in his wild adven- 
tures, and though she had suffered greatly at the birth of her 
children and during their illnesses, she had always preserved 
enough strength to prevent him from noticing anything; so 
that though gentle and ready to help her, he had hardly ever 
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found occasion to spare her strength and minister to her. But 
now, on the point of death, when she had resigned herself to 
having no more strength, and all pain had passed away from 
her unresisting body, she had only one desire left — namely, 
to lie weak and passive against the heart of him she loved. 
She felt as if she were infinitely small, tinier than a newborn 
child, so small that he could have held her in his hand, and just 
as light; at times, too, she lost all consciousness of where and 
who she was, but she was filled all the time with a feeling of 
contentment. The soft quiver of the blue-green air, the thick 
festoons of vine-leaves drooping between the innumerable mul- 
berry trees standing in endless rows, and the regular beating of 
the noble heart on which she was resting were all blended in 
her mind into one solemn circling motion which surrounded 
her, beyond which lay the fabulous events of the life which was 
now drawing to its close. From time to time Garibaldi asked 
in a carefully lowered voice whether she was comfortable, to 
which she responded with a feeble smile, or by turning her head 
to the side and kissing his hand. 

Meanwhile, in every place along the seashore to which the 
news of the General’s flight had penetrated, his friends as well 
as his foes had been watching the coasts. One of them, Gioac- 
chino Bonnet, having heard reports that a boat had run aground 
not far from Magnavacca, had made preparations to stand by 
Garibaldi if he could find him, and hide him from pursuit 
by the help of well-disposed people. He had already seen him 
with the peasant, but did not want to show himself till he was 
sure that the man was no longer watching; and it was not till 
there was not a single living thing to be seen all around that 
he approached Garibaldi, making signs of intelligence and 
friendliness even from afar. The latter had only had a fleeting 
glimpse of the young man when he had visited Bologna, but 
recognized him by his walk and peculiar bearing, for he limped 
with the left foot ; and hastening his steps until they stood face 
to face, he said, holding out his hand to him, “ You are Gioac- 
chino Bonnet, a patriot. Your brother Gaetano fell in Rome 
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on June 3rd. I trust you. Tell me where I can take my wife, 
so that she may find rest and care.” Bonnet replied that he 
had already made all preparations; not far away, by the sea- 
shore was a farm belonging to a friendly landowner, where 
he would find a temporary refuge. Bonnet confidently hoped to 
escape observation till he had got into touch with others who 
could lend Garibaldi their assistance in his further escape; 
fortunately he had in his possession a pass in the name of his 
dead brother Gaetano, which Garibaldi could make use of as 
his own. He led Garibaldi down to the sea, hailed a fisherman 
who was lying not far off the shore fishing with a line, im- 
pressed it upon him that he was to take the man and woman 
to the farm he had mentioned, and himself hurried to Comac- 
chio, in order to prepare a safer refuge for them. At the farm- 
house, Garibaldi was received by a terrified man and a stately 
woman with black ringlets and flashing eyes, who had already 
got ready a bed for Anita and lent a kindly hand in making 
ready the sick woman to rest upon it. As chance would have it, 
there was even a doctor present, for the farmer and his wife 
had a sick child. He was a kind-hearted old man who was 
willing to examine the suffering woman, but at the first glance 
he saw that nothing more could be done for her. The woman 
prepared her a refreshing drink of lemon-juice and water, and 
from time to time Garibaldi gave her a few drops of it, which 
seemed to do her good. An hour later Bonnet returned, took 
the General into a shed adjoining the living-room, and told 
him in a whisper, while he ate some cucumber and grapes, what 
he had arranged: a refuge had been prepared for the fugitives 
in a house in Ravenna, where they were to stay for a few days 
till the vigilance of the Austrians had slackened a little or had 
been diverted from this neighbourhood. He also informed him 
of the latest happenings in Venice, the death of Cesare Rossa- 
roll, and how the cholera, rather than the enemy, was sapping 
the resistance of the beleaguered army, so that in a week or 
two at the outside the end was bound to come. The Republic 
would have fallen before, he said, had it not been for the fiercely 
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martial spirit of a few officers and statesmen whom the people 
feared, if anything, more than they did the Austrians; but now 
rich and poor-alike were weary of hardships, and ready for 
peace at any price. They were in the middle of this conversa- 
tion when the farmer peeped in cautiously and reported that 
he had seen Austrian uniforms on the high road, coming to- 
wards the farm; Garibaldi must escape at once with his wife 
if he did not want to fall into their hands. Garibaldi convinced 
himself that the Austrians were in sight, but in his opinion it 
might be a quarter of an hour before they arrived, so he would 
see whether his wife were in a fit state to be removed; upon 
which he entered the room where she was lying. On seeing him 
the farmer’s wife and the doctor left the bedside to make room 
for him, full of embarrassed pity, signing to Bonnet that all 
was over; for she lay dying. When Garibaldi saw the terrible 
change in her face, which, though so near to him, seemed to 
look up at him sorrowfully from the depths of some subter- 
ranean abyss, the eyes still clinging to him as to the light of 
heaven from which they were now to be torn away to sink into 
eternal darkness, he threw himself upon her with a loud cry; 
but the farmer rushed into the room in the utmost terror, 
wailing that the Austrians were upon them, Garibaldi must 
take pity on them and flee, for his life and that of all his 
family depended upon it. The woman involuntarily cast an 
indignant look at her husband but did not contradict him; she 
too was anxious for her children. The whole incident only 
lasted a moment; Garibaldi tore himself from the breast of 
his beloved wife, in whose throat the death-rattle was still 
faintly audible, gave his hand to the farmer and his wife with 
the words: “ Bury my wife! ” and left the house by a door 
leading down to the sea. A boat lay ready with three men 
provided by Bonnet who once more impressed upon the boat- 
men that they were to take the fugitive to Ravenna, and they 
vowed with many oaths and imprecations that, whatever might 
happen, they would carry out his instructions to the letter. 
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a HE MEN rowed the boat some way out to sea with vigorous 
strokes, till it could scarcely be distinguished from the 
shore, and then turned northwards, bending low to their oars, 
which flashed through the water quickly and noiselessly. They 
continued like this for a long time unmolested, until they 
sighted ships, which were obviously neither fishermen’s barks 
nor cargo-boats, and the boatmen began to become uneasy; 
they made signs to each other, now darting a sidelong look at 
the suspicious looking ships, now exchanging glances as they 
rowed briskly on. The soft shade of the pine-wood near Rav- 
enna now darkened the shore; so one of them nodded his head 
in that direction, which the others at once correctly interpreted 
as meaning that it would be a good thing to land their danger- 
ous charge there. They arrived at an understanding by means 
of nods and winks, without attracting the attention of Gari- 
baldi, who sat in the midst of them with his head buried in his 
hands; so they quietly turned aside towards one of the dark 
canals which cut through the Pineta in several places. As they 
drew alongside the shore he raised his head, and though realiz- 
ing that they had not taken him to the right place, he landed as 
if it had been so arranged, and walked straight into the wood, 
upon which they shrugged their shouders, swallowed the ex- 
planations which they had had on the tip of their tongue, all 
ready to pour them out in a flood, and rowed away with great 
relief. Garibaldi walked on till the wood became less dense, and 
he saw the high road some two hundred paces away, where- 
upon he walked back among the trees and threw himself down 
wearily in a hollow of the ground. He lay like one slain by 
robbers and thrown into a hole with his face on the grass, so 
that the blood flowing from his mouth and heart be soaked up 
by the ground. He thought of one day in the past, when the 
Atlantic had bereft him of all he had — ships, property, and 
friends — swallowing them up on the coast of the Rio Grande, 
and he was left all alone in those inhospitable lands, shuddering 
before the cold fury of the ocean and feeling that he had no 
longer the heart to live; and how there, drawing water from 
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the well, he had met the child of destiny who had saved him 
with her flesh and blood, and whom strange hands were now 
burying in foreign soil afar from him, and perhaps still breath- 
ing. He wondered why he had not stayed and died with her. 
At times he lost consciousness from sheer weariness, for he had 
not slept since the short halt at San Marino, and then he felt 
as though he were sti!l walking through the green shimmer of 
the endless plain, with his heart full of tenderness, bearing the 
sick woman in his arms. But soon he awoke with a start to find 
himself bereft of all happiness and hope. 

Just as the sun was about to set, casting crowns and rings 
of a blazing copper hue upon the wooded ground and the tree- 
trunks, three carts full of Austrian soldiers drove along the 
high road, on one of which the captured Ugo Bassi was being 
taken to Bologna to be tried. Garibaldi’s attention was at- 
tracted by the creaking of the wheels; he recognized the 
familiar figure among the hated uniforms, and raising himself 
from the ground, gazed after the carts, which soon disappeared 
in the yellow dust of the road. Once again he could not help 
thinking of the great shipwreck, before he found Anita; even 
then he had been less destitute, for he still had hope for Italy ; 
but now the battle had been fought and lost. Perhaps, he 
thought, his genius had then implored the gods to grant 
him a further span of life, and this had now expired; once 
again his heart had enjoyed an over-abundance of joy and 
sorrow; now had come the moment of defeat. He rose to his 
feet and gazed for a long time through the trees at the grey 
and purple hues of the evening sky, shading off through an 
infinity of tones, for ever disintegrating and dissolving, till they 
ended in long streaks of dull gold, and then at their dreary 
reflection in the swamps at the edge of the wood; then he 
plunged into the gathering gloom of the Pineta. Slowly he wan- 
dered on under the trees which soared up one beyond the other 
as straight as the unswerving rays of light, forming as it were, 
by the godlike symmetry of their branches, crowns that sym- 
bolized their age-old sway; it comforted him to think that 
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centuries after his death they would still be standing there, like 
columns of gold supporting the Italian sky. Gradually the trees 
became more sparse, till only a few isolated ones rose high 
above the undergrowth and bushes, and he saw the sea lying 
before him like a dim and quivering infinity, over which hung 
a hazy moon, like the distant glow from a lost and burning 
ship. His heart already steeped in the peace of Nature, he 
buried himself in the soft sandy shore; but while he rested, 
instead of the death which he was seeking, lo! it was courage 
that he found to face everyday life, with its common round 
of events and inglorious struggles. 

Many believe that the images of those who stood in need 
of him —his country, his beloved mother, and children — rose 
before his departing soul and led it back to earth. There is a 
popular legend which tells how the sea-goddess once seized 
a two year old child playing on her shores and swept him away 
on her tide, clasping him in her arms and lulling him on her 
cool breast, but in the end bore him back to the shore. Since 
then she had accompanied his journeyings both as boy and 
man, and often, as he bent over the edge of the ship absorbed 
in dreams, her beauty glimmered up at him through the flowing 
waters. During that night, they say, she sat beside her beloved 
child, laid his head on her bosom, pressed kisses on his eyes, 
and spoke to him as follows: “ My hero, do not leave the 
trodden field of battle, because the enemy triumphs and thy 
sword is broken! Do not give way to the allurements of grief, 
do not let thy weary heart be overcome by the strong wine of 
death. Be stalwart in the fight, that one day thou mayst shine 
in celestial armour among the stars which drink of my brim- 
ming seas, following their circling course through the ocean of 
ether. Then shalt thou know no more the names about which 
thou didst strive on earth; but thy warrior form shall endure 
in imperishable radiance amid the eternal ruin of the 
transient! ” Then she told over to him the names of all the 
stars and related their histories, and the music of the waves 
lulled him to sleep, from which he awoke late at night, after 
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the moon had set, with no memory of what had passed. Slowly 
he mused over the misery of his life, but found within himself 
the strength to endure. Under cover of darkness he reached 
the farm near Ravenna to which the faithless boatmen should 
have brought him, and where daring patriots procured him 
shelter and assistance. 

At that time a net work of conspirators permeated the 
whole of public life, like a realm of spectres in the land of 
the living, intangible but active, and making its presence felt, 
and now the best beloved man in Italy was passed on from one 
to another and sheltered in their hiding-places. And so Gari- 
baldi travelled like a man invisible, shrouded by the gods in a 
deceptive cloud, from the Adriatic over the mountains to the 
coasts of Tuscany and Genoa, through the very midst of 
the blind foes who beset him. But his own country’s King did 
not dare to take him under his protection for fear of annoying 
Napoleon Bonaparte, who hated him for his victory at Rome. 
He was implored, as he loved Italy, to keep out of the country, 
so he once more took to the sea, and year after year earned 
bread for himself and his children by his daily labour. 
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gous to that of Sigrid Undset in Norway. As long 
ago as 1893 her Ludolf Ursleu was recognized as a 
masterpiece of the first order. Since then she has 
written a series of memorable books which have 
added to her reputation. Her portrait of Garibaldi 
and the New Italy is the result of a special study of 
the risorgimento, the rebirth of Italy which began 
in the second quarter of the last century. It is 
history accurate in the spirit of every detail, and at 
the same time fiction of the most dramatic kind. 
It forms both a record of public affairs and also a 
wonderful picture of private life during this event- 
ful period. Defeat covered the two years 1848-1849. 
Victory, which begins the day after the victory at 
Solferino and ends with Aspramonte, will be 
published in January 1929. 


This book has been set in a type called Old Style 
Number Seven. The composition, electrotyping, and 
presswork are by the Plimpton Press, Norwood, Mass. 
The paper is made by S. D. Warren Co., Boston, 
Mass. The binding is by the H. Wolff Estate, New York. 
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